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PREFACE 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY of this collaboration between a political 
scientist and a philosopher may be of interest to anyone concerned 
with increasing the amount of inter-disciplinary teamwork. The- 
present book is a by-product of the Research Project on Wartime 
Communication which was organized within the framework of the’ 
Library of Congress shortly before World War II on the basis of 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. The Library project 
had several responsibilities: to perfect tools of research on mass 
communication; to recruit and train personnel for service in the 
agencies of propaganda, information, and intelligence; to advise 
on matters of strategy, tactics, and organization; to describe and 
analyze certain phases of the history of the war crisis. "ow 
„As a guide to research and analysis, it was necessary to review ` 
the then current state of knowledge of political communication, 
partieularly of war communication. A review of this kind must 
obviously be conducted with full regard to the théories, procedures, 
and findings of the disciplines concerned with the institutions of 
‘power and the process of communication. Such a review was handi- 
capped by the relatively unsysteniátit and fragmentary nature 
~ of the literature in all pertinent fields. Thé situation prevailing at 
the time was part of the cost of the extraordinarily rapid expan- 
sion of empirical research, which had experienced an epoch of un- 
paralleled richness in inventing and applying new methods of 
_ observing and processing data. The methods used in the “empirical =~ 
revolution” covered a wide range of intensive and extensive pro- 
cedures: for example, the prolonged psychoanalytic interview; = 
the solicitation of life histories ; participant observation of the life 
of a community; tests of aptitude, attitude, and attainment; brief - 
polling interviews. " " s 
-The research review was designed to give prominence to propo- 
sitions amenable to further investigation. The degree of vagueness 
and ambiguity of the terms usually employed in the field required a" + 
considerable exercise in definition. And the orientation toward the. 
ongoing of political inquiry demanded sufficient logical analysis 
to guarantee empirical significance in the propositions formulated. 
Hence the desirability of collaboration between a subject-matter 
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specialist and a student of the philosophy of language and of 
scientific methodology. Teamwork was made easier because the 
role of symbols was central to both interests, the political scientist 
having been occupied with the theory of propaganda for many 
years and the philosopher having worked in the theory of signs and 
semantics with Charles Morris, Rudolph Carnap, and Bertrand 
Russell at the University of Chicago. T 

The manuscript was finished by the end of 1945, when Mr. 
Kaplan joined the Department of Philosophy at the University of 


. California at Los Angeles, and Mr. Lasswell became a professor 
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at the Yale Law School. In the past five years there have been 
many changes, both in the state of research in the field and in our 
own thinking about these problems. But the task of developing a 
framework for inquiry contemporaneous with the state of research 
is an unending one. Practical considerations have made it seem 
preferable to offer the material in its present form: rather than 
attempt once more to reformulate it in accord, with our continuing 
changes in viewpoint on this or that detail. " 

The text has been read in connection with seminars, especially 
at Yale, where it has been preliminary to more detailed study of 
certain legal problems. It is feasible to name but a few of our helpful 
critics, some of whose constructive points can be taken advantage 
of only in future work. At the formative stage we were particularly 
aware of the valuable aid of Nathan Leites, now of the RAND 
Corporation, and of Joseph M. Goldsen, research director of the 
project at the Library of Congress, now likewise of RAND. At 
Yale we name especially Professors William 'T. R. Fox (now of 
Columbia) and Myres S. McDougal. Dr. Harald Ofstad of the 
University of Oslo did a particularly thorough commentary during 
his stay in this country. As the references show, the published 
Work of several recent and contemporary scholars has been most 
useful. In the United States we can name Charles E. Merriam, 


. Robert M. MacIver, W. W. Willoughby, Carl J. Friedrich; in 


Great Britain, Harold J. Laski, 
Tawney and James Bryce 
Gaetano Mosca, Vilfredo Pareto, and J. K. Bluntschli. 


ae b aio aekapedge the facilities of the Yale Law 
o, made available by D 
V Herm D ow ve by Dean Wesley A. Sturges, and of the 


under the librarianships of Archibald Mac- 


ski, George E. G. Catlin, Richard H. 
; in Western Europe, Robert Michels, 


vans. 
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INTRODUCTION - 


$0.1 Political Science, Philosophy, and. Policy 


"T'urs 1s a noox.of political theory, not an analysis of the contem- 
porary or impending political situation. The following pages con- 
tain no compilations of data, statistical or anecdotal, purporting 
to describe the significant political trends of our day, and urging 
the adoption of this or that policy or practice to thwart or en- 
courage these trends. _ ^ 

Yet awareness of these trends has given direction to the views 
to be put forth. In an era of war, famine, and atomic destruction, 
safety and physical well-being are at the focus of world attention, 
and the control of violence the primary world problem. We have se- 
lected “well-being” in this specific sense as one of the major societal 
values entering into political analysis, and given special considera- 
tion to the role of violence in interpersonal relations. The global 
perspectives imposed by the alternative of “one world or none" are 
expressed in the following pages in the striving for.cultural general- 
ity, for formulations that are not limited to the special conditions 
of our own society. Again, political forces in our day seem to be 
approximating & bi-polar pattern, around the last two centers of 
world revolution—the liberal-democratic and the bolshevist. Hence 
we treat revolution as an organic part of the political process, 
elaborate the role of f ideology i in political affairs, and call attention 
to the integrative (rather than divisive) use of er in preventive 
politics. The present-day importance of class, both as social fact 
and social symbol, is reflected in our own class analysis, and in our 
emphasis on merit rather than rank, skill rather than status, as 
keystones of democratic rule. «- 4 - 

The list could be extended ; but no end is served here by elaborat- 
ing a point- to-point correspondence between the theoretical struc- 
ture and the situational pattern. For our purpose is not to provide ` 
a guide for political action. Such guides and manuals have a long. 
and impressive history, from Kautilya's Arthasastra—contem- 
poraneous with Aristotle—through Machiavelli’s Prince, to the 
writings of Lenin.! Our aim, however, is not to rewrite such manuals, 

1. Compare G. P. Gooch, Studies in Diplomacy and Statecraft, Longmans, 
Green, 1942, 350-1: Machiavelli “wrote primarily for rulers, Hobbes primarily 


for subjects. The Prince is a manual of statecraft, De Cive a grammar of 
obedience.” 
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= N 
but rather to elaborate a conceptual framework within which in- 
quiry into the political process may fruitfully proceed. For, at 
bottom, it is only on the basis of such inquiry that political policy 
can be intelligently selected and applied. 


. If our purpose is primarily to advance political theory rather 


than the techniques of political practice, it does not follow, how- 
ever, that we have no concern with such practice in its concrete 
particularity. Theorizing, even about politics, is not to be confused 
with metaphysical speculation in terms of abstractions hopelessly 


. removed from empirical observation and control. Such speculation 


characterized the German Staatslehre tradition so influential at the | 


, turn of the century.? The present work is much closer to the 


straightforward empirical standpoint of Machiavelli's Discourses: 
or Michels’ Political Parties. But this standpoint is not to be con- 


_ fused, on the other hand, with “brute empiricism"—the gathering 


^ 


of “facts” without a corresponding elaboration of hypotheses—a 
position to which the descriptive politics of De Tocqueville and 
Bryce sometimes appears to come dangerously close. “It is Facts 
that are needed,” Bryce exclaims, “Facts, Facts, Facts” (1924, I, 
12).° Of themselves, of course, “facts” are mere collections of de- 
tails; they are significant only as data for hypotheses. 

The elaboration of hypotheses presupposes, logically, a con- 
ceptual framework in terms of which clear hypotheses may be 
formulated. In the history of political thought, a number of books 
have aimed to provide a suitable vocabulary. Of these, the most 
famous in English is Sir George Cornwall Lewis’ The Use and Abuse 
of Political T'erms, published in 1882. Lewis hoped to bring the 
languages of political theory and of practical politics into closer 
harmony. Such expectations are, of course, doomed to disappoint- 
ment: uniformity of usage cannot be brought about by either fiat 
or exhortation. Nor is this uniformity of any transcending im- 
portance. What does matter is self-consistency, and clarity suf- 


ficient to make translation and empirical reference always possible. | 
" 
2. See, for instance, J. K. Bluntschli, 1921. Bluntschli 
ence (p. 1) as “the science which is concerned with the Sta 
nderstand and comprehend the State in its condition: 
ture, its various forms or manifestations, 
ture" of the state, on his view, 
ity"! Such writing gives 
Science, political econom 
branch of literature." 


8. Frequent citations, listed 
publication. : oae 


defines political sci- 
te, which endeavours 
S, in its essential na- 
its development." The "essential na- 
ew, turns out to be that of a "masculine personal- 
point to Pareto's remark about a neighboring social 


y, that it “has been and largely continues to be @ 


» Will be referred to by date of 


IxTRODUCTION A xi 
Our concern, moreover, is not with words but with concepts. The 
problems involved are no more “merely terminological” than the 
physicist’s problem of the meaning of *simultaneity" or the biolo- - 
gist’s of the analysis of “species.” * k 

Many of the most influential political writings—those of Plato, _ 
Locke, Rousseau, the Federalist, and others—have not been con- 
cerned with political inquiry at all, but with the justification of . 
existent or proposed political structures. We say such works formu- 
late political doctrine rather than propositions of political science. 
Political philosophy includes not only doctrine, but also logical 
analysis of both:doctrine and science; the term political. theory 
may be used as a comprehensive designation for all these types of 
‘sentences. , 

In these terms, the present work is an attempt to formulate the 
basic concepts and hypotheses of political science. It contains no | 
elaborations of political doctrine, of what the state ‘and society 
ought to be. Historically, as Laski has pointed out (1935, 31), ý 
such doctrines have served chiefly to justify the political philoso. 
pher’s own preferences (and, of course, those of the groups with _ 
which he identifies himself). Witness, for instance, Hegel’s appraisal — 
of the Prussian state as the highest embodiment of universal Reason. 
As has been remarked elsewhere, “The task of political thought 
may be far more to clear away the prejudices which prevent men 
from seeing the state as they have made it than to offer doctrines 
of what the state ought to be? (MacIver, 1926, 426). 

It must be emphasized, however, that a scientific interest in po- 
litical inquiry need not exclude a political interest in its outcome 
2nd applications. Inquiry has not only a creative role in the forma- 
tion of policy—serving as a means of self-orientation in a flow 
of events of changing significance—but also an instrumental role 
in implementing policy. Thus the purport of inquiry is not neces- 
sarily “theoretical” rather than “practical”: both manipulative 

and contemplative standpoints may be adopted. 

From the manipulative standpoint, the problematic situation with 
which inquiry begins is resolved into alternative goals possible in 
the situation, and the problem is formulated in terms of courses o 
action leading to the goal. The elements of the situation are analyzed 
and appraised in terms of their bearing on the formation of policy. 

4. The analysis of political concepts also involves problems of methods of id 


Observation and verification. This methodological concern in political thought 
; is exemplified in recent times in the writings of Charles E. Merriam, 1945. 
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The result of inquiry is a warranted statement of the way in which 

. an actor in the situation can increase the probability of occurrence 

of a specified state of affairs: “To produce Y (or: To make Y most 
likely to occur), do X^ — A . 

The contemplative standpoint is not concerned with the isola- 

tion of goal variables, and discovery of the operations required for 
~ them to assume specified magnitudes. Rather, relations of inter- 
dependence are formulated in terms of their significance for the on- 
going of inquiry itself. Here, propositions state the existence of 
functional co-relations (in the form Y is a function of X). It is 
- evident that these formülations may be translated into those of 
. the manipulative standpoint, and conversely: one must do X to. 
produce Y if and only if Y is a function of X. 

Yet to say that the results of inquiry from these different stand- 
points are intertranslatable is not to say that^the difference in 
standpoint makes no difference. To rely exclusively on the manipula- - 
tive approach—thus limiting inquiry to a conseto of ways 
and means—is to court the danger of interfering with inquiry if it 

` has implications contrary to antecedently fixed policy (ends). The 
purely contemplative standpoint, on the other hand, fails to maxi- 
mize the relevance of inquiry to the richest potentialities and most 
pressing needs of society in the given situation. This is what is 
sound about the emphasis on “anity of theory and practice” in 
pragmatism and the traditional literature of Marxism." 

From a manipulative standpoint, the social s 
designated as. policy sciences—their function is 

ligence pertinent to the integration of values rea 
bodied in interpersonal relations. We conceive of political science as 
ene of the policy sciences—that which studies influence and power 
as instruments of-such integration. The problem of social policy is 
that of creatin conditi ns under which power can and does act 
i integratively i relation to'the major values of society as a whole. 
ical science is in many ways in accord 


ciences are better 
to provide intel- 
lized by and em- 


This definition ‘of polit 


—b. Integration “of the mani iv ; 
ipulative d i i y 
ites," is p and contemplative standpoints " 


3 ical scienci i : ight to the 
emerging future, rather iu € research must give due weig! 


H t. Com D i i d Poli- 
ties, Henry pas pare Dewey, German Philosophy an 
in qur dd 1915, 5: *Historians should be ‘engaged in pec the past 
porting a i Siew as and interests of an impending future, instead of Te- 
events are bound to deene wiseover some mathematical curve which future 
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with the grand tradition of political thought. No one of the great 
political thinkers of tradition has conceived of political science in ~ 
terms of “power politics," if by “power politics” is meant the pur-  . 
suit of power as the supreme value of society. All of them, to be 
sure, have been aware of the coercive aspect of power, and they 
have noted that all people, to some degree, use coercion and submit 

to coercion, Allof them, however, have also taken cognizance of the 
possibility of using power as an instrument by means of which other 
values might be maximized, and the “good life” brought into being. 

The present conception conforms, therefore, to the philosophical 
tradition in which politics and ethics have alw ays been closely as- - 
sociated. But it deviates from the tradition in giving full recogni- 
“tion to the existence of two distinct components i in political theory 
“—the empirical propositions of political sicence and the value 
judgments of political doctrine. Only statements of the first kind 
are explicitly formulated in the present work. 

- ‘Phe adoption of both the manipulative and contemplative stand- 
‘points i in inquiry we designate the principle of configurative analy- 
sis.” The deliberate use of both standpoints is of value for both 
theory and practice. The functions of the scientist overlap and 
interact with those of the’ policy maker. As a citizen, a moral per- 
son, the scientist has his own preferences, goals, values; all his acts, 
including his acts of scientific inquiry, are subject to self-discipline 
by moral aims. And these aims, in turn, stimulate and fructify his 
science. —— c 

"Thus, that the purpose of this book is to provide a framework 
- for political science does not imply that the authors are uncon- 
cerned with political policy. Our own values are those of the citizen - 
of a society that aspires toward freedom. Hence w e-have-given . 
special attention to the formulation of conditions favorable to the 
establishment and continuance of a free society. fie formulations, 
to the degree that they are warr: anted: Land fruitful, vs foster 
freedom by communicating insight into the kind of in: ions by 
Which freedom is realized. But we are not concerned w ‘the justifi- 
cation of democratic values, their derivation freut .some meta-- 
physical or moral base. This is the province of political doctrine, 


6. Later in this introduction we shall formulate other “principles” followed 
in this work, We use the term in the sense of Charles S. Peirce's leading prin- 
ciples: formulations, not of metaphysical truths, but of logical instruments 
Operative in inquiry. 
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not political science. Confusion between the two provinces, rather | 

than configurative analysis in which they are distinguished yet 

brought into relation with one another, only does injury to both. 
vi 2 "X [^ = - 5 pi 
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In recent decades a thoroughgoing empiricist philosophy of the 
sciences has been elaborated in a number of ‘approaches—logical 
positivism, operationalism, instrumentalism—concurring in an in- 
sistence on the importance of relating scientific ideas to materials 
ultimately accessible to direct observation." Adopting this stand- 
point, the present work analyzes such political abstractions as 

“state” and “sovereignty” in terms of concrete interpersonal rela- 
tionships of influence and control. The experiential data of political 
science are acts considered as affecting or determining other acts, 
a relation embodied in the key concept of power. Political science, 

. as an empirical discipline, is the study of the shaping and sharing 
of power. i d ee P Mn 

"This empirical grounding of political abstractions may be ex- 
pressed by formulating the subject matter of political science in 
terms of a certain class of events (including “subjective” events), 
rather than timeless institutions or political patterns. We deal with 
power as a process in time, constituted by experientially localized 
and observable acts. Both structures and functions are construed 
as abstractions from what is empirically given as process. This 
orientation in political inquiry may be designated the principle of 
temporality. 

The principle of temporalit 
changes in situations rath 

. deals with both sorts of 
. equilibrium or development 
e. In some cases a set of 
Constitute a system in tha 
partieular pattern of inte 
sense. The standpoint of e 
isolation of such systems 
their maintenance: disturb 


ck Mi 


y does not imply a concern with only 
er than with states of affairs. Inquiry 
problems, and may be designated as 
al analysis accordingly. 
variables interact “systemically”—they 
t they tend toward the maintenance of @ 
raction. The organism is a system in this 
quilibrium analysis directs inquiry to the 
and investigation of the conditions of 
WE | ances may lead to a reestablishment of 
quihbrium or the disruption of the system. This standpoint has 
i Unfortunately, empiricists like Carnap and Reichenbach have devoted 


little attention to oci i 1 
matists have in er oxi ; and philosophers like Russell and the prag 


4 á Jj s ical 
analysis of the Social sciences, et eoi Saag Muer wie. oM 
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been fruitful not only in physiology (to say nothing of the *closed 
systems? of physics), but in various of the social sciences as well, 
for instance in economic analysis. And it is equally available for 
‘the study of power, respect, or other value processes. A structure 
-of power relationships may be such that interference with the pat- 
tern sets in motion tendencies to reinstate the original structure 

(“balance ‘of. power” process).8 NU... 

. The developmental standpoint is concerned, not with systems in 
equilibrium, but with patterns of succession of events. Inquiry into 
these patterns is directed to the specification of terminal phases— 

` the “from what” and “toward what” of developmental sequences.? 
Hence the key concepts are likely to be less generalized than those i 
of equilibrium analysis. We may speak of the world as moving from 
“19th century private capitalism" to “20th century socialism," 
for example—terms lacking: the universality of, say, “economic 
system” and “economic crisis." But the lesser generality of the 
developmental standpoint gives it a correspondingly more direct. - 

` purport for action. Decision making is forward looking, formu- 


8. Emphasis on equilibrium analysis occurs throughout Pareto’s Mind and 
Society, whence it was given further impetus by the physiologists L. J. Hender- 
son and W. B. Cannon, influencing such work as Elton Mayo's Human Prob- 
lems of an Industrial Civilization, Macmillan, 1933. The application of equi- 
librium analysis to social phenomena does not necessarily involve the classical 
“organism” metaphor of society (unless, indeed, the concept of “organism” is 
taken in some such generalized sense as it has, say, in Whitehead). What it 
implies methodologically is an insistence on the futility of efforts to conduct 
social inquiry by pairing of single variables rather than dealing with multiple 
correlations (see the discussion of this point in Lasswell, 1939, 541-2). An ex- 
plicit formulation of the standpoint of equilibrium analysis in the social sci- 
ences is given by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown in his preface to African Political 
Systems, edited by M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Oxford University 
Press, 1940, xxii-xxiii: “Social structure is not to be thought of as static, but 
as a condition of equilibrium that only persists by being continually renewed, 
like the chemical-physiological homostasis of a living organism. Events occur 
which disturb the equilibrium in some way, and a social reaction follows which 3 
tends to restore it.” See also Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, Harper, 
1944, Appendix 3: “A Methodological Note on the Principle of Cumulation.” 

9. Developmental analysis is often combined with an equilibrium component— 
laws of change in addition to characterizations of the process of change. Con- 
fusion between these components may-interfere with sound appraisal of both. 
Thus Darwin's developmental analysis of the evolutionary process is distin- 
guished by the biologist from “Darwinism” as a statement of conditions and ~ 
mechanisms supposedly operative in the process. In Marxist theory, however, 
Jaws” of social change are seldom explicitly distinguished from the descrip- 
tion of a specific historical process; data confirming the account of that process 
is often mistakenly construed as evidence for the supposed laws according to 
which the changes occur, and conversely. 
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selecting among the alternatives by expectations of how thin 
will turn out. And “the way things will turn out” is the type prob- 


__ the categories comprise. Hence, wherever possible, distinctions ar 
- formulated here in terms of polarities rather than dichotomies; 8 


ocracy, for instance, as an abso- 
lutely distinct political form, we specify a range of democratic- 
despotic characteristics. Technically, absolute predicates have been 
replaced^by functors, that is, terms signifying functions having 
many “values,” and thereby admitting of variation in degree.!! 

It is not presupposed that these degrees are capable of quantita- 
tive comparison ; the introduction of a metric does not precede but 
follows the ordering of the elements in a series. From a logical view- 
point, it is the substitution of ordering for absolute classification 
which underlies the difference between Greek and modern science— 
a difference between a science of species and a science of functional 


10. Nineteenth-century thought was especially rich in developmental con- 
cepts. Many of these were vitiated by being construed in terms of a rigid causal 
€en a succession of "stages," rather than in terms of a pat- 
ariables assuming different magnitudes under different 
conditio "evolutionary" thinkers after Darwin dealt with soci 
ze tutions as developmental Sequences, affirming a progression from the | 
~~ “mystical to the “metaphysical” to the "scientific," or from “Despotism” to 
Cedom” These ambiguous designations often gave to the formulations iP 
= 4 ich they appeared a high propaganda resonance, making a sure thing of thé 
Shape of the world to come, and adding Scientific authority to the appeal 9 
prophecy. Analysis readily discloses the confusions, distortions, and unwar" | 
"s tions on which such formulations rested, Yet, open as it is ton 
e developmental standpoint can nevertheless be of value in bringinÉ 
fauient. ae into closer accord with the needs of policy, when thig 
POE of Mies D a technique of self-stimulation in the €? 
n camp The Logical Syntax of Language, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub 
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co-relations. Once concepts are formulated in terms of order, of 
variation in degree, scales and methods of measurement can be de- 
veloped to suit the needs of the particular problem.!? 

__ The principle of temporality also has an important bearing on 
the scope of political science. Since the subject matter of political 
Science is constituted by power as a process, its scope cannot be 
sharply differentiated from that of the other social sciences. For 
events, unlike the classical species, merge into and react with one 
another. The power process is not a distinct and separable part of . 
the social process, but only the political aspect of àn interactive " 

whole. It is, in fact, only the political aspect of the social process . ye 
in its entirety.!? Hence much of what follows is appropriate, from ~ y 
other standpoints, to psychology, economics, or sociology, rather ~~ 
than “political science proper.” For we are concerned with all 
variables entering significantly into the situations and acts dealt 
with, not merely with the variables belonging to certain categories 

in an antecedent classification of the sciences. 4 

F In particular, full emphasis is given to the multiplicity of factors 
involved in any given political event—an emphasis that may be 
designated as a principle of interdetermination. This standpoint is 
Sometimes formulated as a principle of “multiple causation.” But 
More is’ involved than multiple causes; there are multiple effects 

as well, and more important, there are patterns of interaction in 
which it is impossible to distinguish between cause and effect. Hence 

. We speak of the interdetermination of a set of variables—each is 
corelated with the others. Thus no attempt is made here to confine 
political analysis to the consideration of some one particular kind 


m me matter is worth emphasizing because of the prevalencespfainescons 
exact among social scientists that their disciplines cannot be “scientific’ withou 
at th "Us surements, (Graven in stone on the social science research Hupang 
that B uA M of Chicago are the words of the physicist, Lord Kelvin: ' Only | 
consid. nowledge which can be weighed and measured.") Hence quantitative 
of n erations are introduced at all costs; and when the difficulties in the way. 
met “merical determinations become apparent, inquiry is blocked. In fact, pin 
prin. orders may suffice for the recognition of functional co-relations. (oa 
Yo n See Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology, McGraw-Hill, 
% a padal inquiry may profit from a relaxation of the demand for precise - 
aie titative determinations at the very outset; numerical determination marks 
d ee close of inquiry, not its indispensable prerequisite. ’ 
ex ce "SI. 0; MacLeod, 1931, 15: “The political is merely the social 
vemined from the purposely narrowed view of the political scientist... - 
ic j IPIEht even speak of a political process which is the social process polit- 
ically considered.” 


B - 
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of variable ; political science is autonomous, and not merely applied 
psychology or applied economics. But its autonomy does not mean 
that it is independent of all the other social sciences, but rather that 
it cannot be circumscribed as a part of any one of them. 

Among the multiple determinants of the political process to 
which we give particular emphasis are various cultural and per- 
sonality factors often neglected by specialized conceptions of 
politics (for instance, the economic). Such factors are analyzable 
in terms of the symbols in which they“are expressed and operative. 
In recent decades rapid advances have been made in symbolic logic, 
semantics, and the general theory of signs. These disciplines have 

“emphasized and clarified the important part played by symbols in 
various ranges of activity, and have also brought to the focus of 
attention important confusions concerning the nature and function 
of symbols. The role of symbols in the political process will be 
elaborated to a considerable degree in the following chapters, partic- 
ularly as expressions of expectations, demands, and identifications. 
This emphasis in political science we may designate as a principle 
of symbolization. ` : 

«œ This principle involves not only a recognition of the part played 
in politics by symbols (and the subjective events of which they 
are an expression), but also an acute awareness of the difference 
between symbol and symbolized, language and reference. In partic- 
ular, formal power must often be distinguished from the effective 
control with which it purports to be identical. The attribute of 
uo may be analyzed, we shall suggest, in terms of the opera- 

ot certain sorts of symbols; and these symbols may in fact 


14. The interdetermination ot social variables is sometimes taken as ground 


EE E the possibility of any social science: human affairs, it is urged, are 
90 complex to lend themselves to theoretical simplifications. But the complex 
for instance, do not prevent us from 
- And as Hume somewhere observes, we can 
ed on Picadilly Circus at noon will have 
n a block of ice. Sometimes, not the over- 
2 nation" of human affairs—the great i 
of "c of pessimism as to the frui socia 
Inquiry. But as has been often pointed out (see for deb ed 283), 

dict will not happen: “chance” operates only within 
quiry is most fruitful where there are either a very few es 
y many to allow for statistical treatment. But whether" 
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conceal a structure of control quite distinct from the pattern of 
authority of which they are constitutive.*® 


$0.3 Political Inquiry d 


Attention must be given not only to the symbols functioning ın 
the political process, but to the symbols used in inquiry into that 
process as well. Semantic confusions, in political theory as else- 
where, have markedly interfered with fruitful research; certainly 
such confusions enter into the common disparagement of the politi- 
cal insights of the past and the widespread'despair of what might be 
attained in this area in the future. But obscurity, vagueness, and 
ambiguity are not inherent in the subject matter of political * 
science ; they are inescapable only when no effort is made to escape 
them: 18 Ue P b : 

Hence in the following chapters we introduce the major terms 
of political science by explicit definition. In many instances, the 


differentiation of concepts and terms is proliferated into complex 


taxonomic structures. Such a tavonomy is not a substitute for but 
an instrument of ‘political inquiry. The definitions will aoe, 
only a sterile verbalization unless they are taken as tools for the 
systematic observation and interpretation of the political process. 
The epigraph on the title page from John Locke is doubly apropos: 
names constitute neither government nor the science of government. 
They are limited to providing only instruments and a framework 
in the one case as in the other. But the instruments must be used, in 
the framework, if the names and their definitions are to have more 
than a merely verbal significance. j 
In some cases the definitions are purely “nominal”: they intro- 
duce words not previously in use (in such contexts, at any rate), 


15. In modern political theory, the principle of symbolization emerges with 
the Marxist critique of ideology, and has been developed by Pareto, among- 
others, in his theory of “derivations” and by Mannheim in his sociology of 
knowledge. 4 

16. Compare the Federalist, No. XXXI: “Though it cannot be pretended that 
the principles of moral and political knowledge have, in general, the same 
degree of certainty with those of mathematics, yet they have much better 
claims in this respect than, to judge from the conduct of men in particular 
situations, we should be disposed to allow them. The obscurity is much oftener 
in the passions and prejudices of the reasoner than in the subject. Men, upon 
too many occasions, do not give their own understandings fair play; but, yield- 
ing to some untoward bias, they entangle themselves in words and confound 
themselves in subtleties.” a^ Es 


4 


, 
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“for the sake of notational convenience. But for the most part, the 
definitions are of the kind designated in traditional logic as “real 
definitions.” They are intended to make clear and explicit the con- 
tent embodied in more or less established usage, and thus to con- 
stitute analyses of the concepts signified. 

^ But usage is only one of the considerations taken into account 
in formulating the definitions ; it is not by itself determinative. This 
is true not only because usage may be inconsistent, but, more im- 
portant, because explicit formulation of definitions is here instru- 
mental to political, not linguistic, inquiry. Successful fulfillment 
of this kind of function often requires restricting or extending com- 
mon usage. Where usage is too firmly established, however, for the 
term to be dissociated from its special or “emotive” signification, 
we have replaced it by other designations.!7 In any case, our aim 
is not that of standardizing usage. It is, rather, to provide a frame- 


~ work for political theory which can be understood by all in the 


same way, and which is serviceable—whether directly or in transla- 
tion—in the carrying on of inquiry into the problems of politics.!9 
TPP Ro f this function the definitions must provide for empirical 
indices which ultimately connect the terms introduced with ex- f 
_Periential situations. Stable indices of this kind are not so readily 
ivailabl in the socialéas in the physical sciences. The chemist 
sing the term “carbon” knows that his spectroscope will record 
certain wave bands whether he uses the instrument in New 
or Mexico. But the social scientist 
for it a simple index applicable in 
D a . 
patterns on the basis of which anger is inferable different in the two 
cultures ; there are also variations among income groups and other 
social stratifications. Moreover, the indices may acquire different 
significance with time—Mexico, for example, may progressively 
assimilate “Anglo-Saxon” standards of reticence. 


Such index instability, as it may be called, contributes signifi- 


ee B may perhaps be censured an impertinent criticism in a discourse of 
p suse to find fault with words and names that have obtained in the world. 
lead wa it may not be amiss to offer new ones when the old are apt to 
ie 6r pr ge: (Locke, Civil Government, chap. viii, 52) 
Bee 3 a iti i ; h d his 
I SU 4 » art terminological proposals, but t 
bag an a mo Important function. Motoren in Oe cade s words 
fuese rane attitudinal” or “emotive” component, what appears to be a 
his analysis aE Proposal may in fact be—as C. L. Stevenson has suggested in 
5 Persuasive definitions". 4 Proposal for the attachment of those 
the new object specified in the definitions. This 15 


words as “democracy,” for example. 


England 
studying anger cannot specify 
both places. Not only. are the 
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cantly to the futility in the present state of rescarch of many at Ks 
tempts at.metricizing (quantifying) political hypotheses. As a 
further consequence, generalizations of social theory, to be of 
service in the continuing process of social research, must be re- 
stricted to specified social conditions. We may speak here of a. 
principle of situational reference. Empirical significance requires 
that the propositions of social science, rather than affirming un- 
qualificdly universal invariances, state relations between variables 
assuming different magnitudes in different social contexts.’ 
To omit this context is not to universalize the proposition, but 
rather to hide its particularized reference to the situations char- 
acteristic of our own culture. The principle is of particular im- 
portance in political science, where interest reinforces inclination 
to regard the given societal patterns as the only ones conceivable. 
Recent work has increased insight into the parochial and ethno- _ 5 
centric elements in the political theory of both the classical and pe 
modern periods—as illustrated by the conception of women, *bar- ~~ 
barians,” and slaves in Aristotle, and of “human nature” in Hobbes 
and Rousseau.?? pes 9M 
These considerations bring into prominence the part played by : ge 
the observer in adding to the unreliability of indices. The so i S 
scientist may affect the phenomena he observes to a much. mor 
significant degree than is true of the physical scientist. "The ob- m 
,Server is part of society, and the reporting of his results part of 

the social process. Members of society may deliberately modify 
their responses in taking account of being observed or of the ob- 
servations reported. If this possibility is to be subjected to control, -~ 
the impact of the observer on the field of observation must itself 

be observed, and procedures elaborated to make possible stable 
indices of the effect. Hence the many inquiries now being carried 

on into the various observational standpoints of social inquiry: 
interviewing, participant observation, the standpoint of the spec- 
tator, and so on. 


Clearly defined terms, even when given empirical content by stable 
` 


19. This implies, therefore; not that the social sciences cannot formulate 
“universal” propositions, but rather that such formulations require terms suf- 
ficiently general to provide for the data of cultural and social variation. 

20. The instability of social indices also. suggests the great importance of 
trend research in the social sciences. Provision must be made for continuous 
calibration of indices subject to transformation in the process of social.change. 
Knowledge of trends is necessary to determine the degree to which new indices 
are inter-changeable with the old. z 
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‘indices, are not themselves sufficient to provide a framework for 
inquiry. Propositions must be formulated, as hypotheses to be con- 
firmed or disconfirmed in the process of inquiry. But, it may be 
asked, are there propositions of political science worth formulating 
at all? Is not the “science” an agglomeration of vague common- 
sense beliefs about certain aspects of human conduct? Certainly, 
many of the “base-line hypotheses” are derived from common sense, 
as C. J. Friedrich observes (1937, 7 and 19). But this does not en- 
tail either that they are worthless or that they are most fruitful 
in the formulations which common sense gives them. 

These formulations, from the manipulative standpoint, are an 
expression of what Merriam (1931, 210) calls *political pru- 
dence." They enjoin certain courses of action to attain various 
political ends. In doing so they embody practical wisdom in the 
same sense as do, say, the maxims of chess. Statements like *Seize 
the open file? or *In a closed game the knight is preferable to the 
bishop" are fruits of knowledge and experience even though they 
are not parts of a theory of chess in a strict sense. But the prac- 
titioners of politics as of chess need a “positional sense" ; the maxims 
of prudence require *good judgment? for successful application. 
Prudential statements, to be of maximum utility from the con- 
templative standpoint, must be supplemented by a specification of 
the conditions under which they hold, and these specifications must 
be related to observation by empirical indices. That the materials 
for a political science are available is thus shown by the existence 
in various persons and groups of a working knowledge of politics. 
But this working knowledge must be recast in theoretical terms 
to serve the ends of political inquiry rather than political practice. 

The propositions formulated in the following chapters, there- 
fore, are not putative “laws” of an already established science, but 
largely reformulations, as hypotheses to be subjected to inquiry, 
of the content of political prudence. More strictly, they are not 
hypotheses but hypotheses-schema: statements which formulate 
hypotheses when specific indices relate them to the conditions of 
a given problem.?' (Tt is these conditions which determine, for 

21. Many ceteris paribus propositions are of this kind. Literally interpreted, 
such propositions are empty because they cannot be falsified: contrary in- 
stances may be explained by holding that "other things were not equal.” But 
pict statements may fruitfully be taken as rules for formulating hypotheses 
n specific cases: there are to be made explicit certain factors whose constancy 


is a necessary and sufficient condition for the co-relation originally asserted. 


See the discussion of this point in F. Kaufmann’s Methodol iai 
Sciences, Oxford University Press, 1944, 84 ff. ee O 
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example, *where to draw the line" in the application of concepts- 
admitting of degrees.) 

Since the propositions are taken as regulative hypotheses, not 
formulations of established laws, we are not concerned with mar- 
shaling evidence supposed to establish them. They are intended 
to serve the functions of directing the search for significant data, 
not of predicting what the data will be found to disclose. From this 
standpoint, they may be regarded as helping provide a *specula- 
tive model," which is useful in calling attention to deviations from 
the type as in characterizing the few cases that exactly conform 
to it.?? f 

Thus there is nothing here of the quest for “universal laws” in 
the grand style. Such quests—rendered fruitless by the index in- 
stability previously mentioned, if for no other reason—serve in 
the present state of political science chiefly to distract attention 
and energies from partial inquiries that can illuminate situationally 
localized problems in empirical ways. The conceptual framework 
and theoretical structure is elaborated in the following chapters to 
fructify such specific inquiries, and not for its own sake.?*. 

The brief discussions of the propositions are therefore intended 
not to take the place of proofs but to clarify the content of the 
hypotheses and to indicate the considerations for supposing them 
a useful framework for inquiry. The numerous citations from the 
main body of political thought are to be construed in the light of - 
these purposes, not as forensic appeals to authority. And the cita- 
tions serve as well to disclose, behind the array of new terms and 
usages, the continuity of our standpoint with the major currents 
of the political thought of both past and present.?* 


22. Among sociologists, Max Weber was especially interested in speculative 
models, which he discussed as the concept of an "ideal type." See the introduc- 
tion to From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology, by H. H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills, Oxford University Press, 1946. 1 

23. Thus no attempt is made here to develop a simplifled notation or postu- 
lational system permitting formal or quasi-mathematical manipulations of the 
basic concepts. The construction of such a system would not, it appears, be too 
difficult; but whether anything is to be gained in the present state of political 
inquiry from such formalization is quite another problem. For an example of 
what purports, to be a fully mathematical theory of international relations 
and war crises, see Lewis, F. Richardson, "Generalized Foreign Politics," Brit- 
ish Journal of Psychology, Mon. Suppl, Vol XXIII, 1939. New interest in 
mathematics and social relations has been stirred by John von Neumann and 
Oskar. Morgenstern, Theory of Games and. Economic Behavior, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. E 

24. For the senior author, this work is an inventory and self-appraisal; cita- 
tions from his earlier writings are to be taken as contributory to this end. 
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This standpoint may be designated, if a term is wanted, as 
hominocentric politics. As science, it finds its subject matter in 
interpersonal relations, not abstract institutions or organizations ; 
and it sees the person as a whole, in all his aspects, not as the em- 
bodiment of this or that limited set of needs or interests. As policy,’ 
it prizes not the glory of a depersonalized state or the efficiency 
of a social mechanism, but human dignity and the realization of 
human capacities. 
— Itis here, the authors would like to think, that this volume has a 
contribution to make to contemporary political thought. There is 
in our culture a vast and increasingly intense concern with respect 
(both from self and others) as a major human value—the Kantian 
treatment of human beings as ends, never merely-as means. This 
concern has, however, been comparatively inarticulate; certainly 
social scientists have grossly neglected this value in contrast to the 
extensive treatment accorded power and wealth. Concepts derived 
from these latter areas, especially economics, have been used with 
reference to the value process as a whole. In consequence, atten- 
tion has been diverted from those aspects of inter-personal relations 
in which human dignity is central; and where they have been taken 
into account it has been in a nonnaturalistic framework that re- 
moves them from empirical control. One of the great tasks of the 
value sciences (social Sciences) in our day is to develop a naturalis- 
tic treatment of the distinctively human values potential in the 
social process. 

—. Such a treatment is required for a progressiv 
only of the democratic ideal, but of the scientific 
power is only one of the values and instruments m 
personal relations ; and it cannot be a 
straction from the other values o 
sense of concern with “ 


e realization, not 
ideal as well. For 
anifested in inter- 
dequately understood in ab- 


In the following chapters 
f respect and other values. - 
t of *power politics,? both 
by a conception in which attention is 
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pur tet Ms Baten as well as an invitation to others to collaborate in 
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tion of political mk g and clarifying the present status and orienta- 


PART ONE 


* 
‘ 


The subject matter of political science is constituted by the 
conduct of persons with various perspectives of action, and 
organized into groups of varying complexity. 


[ 


PERSONS T- 
This chapter introduces the fundamental units of the political 
process—acts performed by individuals who are not merely bio- 
logical entities but persons who have an individual “ego” and a 
social “self.” 


, §1.1 Response, Environment, and Predisposition 
UNDEFINED. Actor, Act 


Tur cuoice of these terms as a starting point results from the 
conception of political science as a branch of the study of human 
behavior. Central throughout are persons and their acts, not 
"governments" and “states.” Terms like “state,” “govern- 
ment,” “law,” “power”—all the traditional vocabulary of po- 
litical science—are words of ambiguous reference until it is clear 
how they are to be used in describing what people say and do.? 
Of course, human behavior includes “subjectivity” as well as 
physical motions. “Thinking,” “feeling,” “willing” and the like 
are open to direct observation by the self, and may be inferred in 
z others on the basis of words and gestures. 1 
^. That we begin with the concepts of an act and a single person 
acting is not to be taken as minimizing the importance of groups 
. rather than individuals in the political process. The significance 
of this starting point is purely logical: the group act is con- 
strued as a pattern of individual acts. An act is always that of 


l. In any set of definitions some terms must be left undefined on pain of ` 
circularity. The chain of definitions must have a starting point, but no terms are 
indefinable in principle. There is in general a range of choice as to which terms 
will be taken as undefined, subject only to the requirements that the terms chosen 
provide a sufficient basis for the others to be introduced, and that they be suffi- 
ciently intelligible without definition. Only two or three terms used in this book 
without definition will be explicitly introduced as undefined. In most cases, of 
Course, we assume that undefined terms will be understood in the sense intended, 
without calling attention to this assumption by labeling them "undefined." — — 

2. *The subject matter of politics is the acts of individuals, not óf states; 
the individual will is the political unit" (George E. G. Catlin, 1927, 141-2). 
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a single person, and when we speak of “group acts” a pattern 
formed by individual acts is to be understood. With this quali- 
fication, the terms “act” and “actor” are to be taken in the 
broadest possible sense as comprising all deeds and doers.? 


. DEFINITION.‘ The environment of an act consists of the 
> events other than the act itself within which the act is included. 

A situation is a pattern of actors-in-an-environment. 

'The line between act and environment, and between environ- 
ment and encompassing universe, is determined by the specific 
problem under consideration. Marking the ballot is part of the 
act of voting if we are concerned with the fraudulent tabulation 
of returns; the weather may be specified as part of the environ- 
ment if we are concerned with the problem of nonvoting. Both 
might perhaps be disregarded if we are concerned with the effect 
on an election of various campaign practices. Act and environ- 
ment are as limited or inclusive as is required by the initial data 
and hypotheses. In particular, the environment may include 
other actors and the kind of events known as symbols. 

Environment being defined in relation to specified acts, the 
concept of a situation involves reference to acts completed or 
about to be undertaken. A situation is thus a state of affairs 
characterized as to (1) a number of actors, a set of whose acts, 
in their initial or terminal phases, are comprised in the state of 
affairs; and (2) the environment of the acts in question. The 
same state of affairs may therefore constitute different situa- 


8. We characterize a completed act—and note that acts can terminate short 
of completion—as a sequence of events passing through the phases of impulse, 
subjectivity, and expression; subjective and expressive events may occur simul- 
taneously as well as in sequence. In a more general perspective the act arises 
in tension and concludes in gratification, which is the abolition of tension (the 
restoration of an initial pattern of relationships taken as the base of compari- 
son). The scientific observer of the acts of another person relies upon indices 
which are symbols (words, or word equivalents) or nonsymbols (movements of 
striated or smooth muscle, etc.). It is inconsequential whether he uses “be- 
havioristic” or “non-behavioristic” terminology, if his definitions and operational 
rules are explicit. On the general theory of the act, see the writings of George 
Herbert Mead, especially his Philosophy of the Act, University of Chicago Press, 
1938. * "t 

4. It may be emphasized that the definitions are not intended to be fully precise 
and rigorous from a strict logical viewpoint, but only to make more explicit than 
is usually done the framework relating the various concepts employed. Each 
concept may be given independent empirical content by specification of indices 
appropriate to various observational standpoints. 
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tions, according to the observational standpoint from which 
actors, acts, and environment are selected. 


DF. A response ? is an act, act-phase, or pattern of acts char- 
acterized in relation to its covariants (factors that explain or 
may explain its occurrence). The predisposition is the nonen- 
vironmental determinant of response. me UN 5 


Inquiry into the conditions of occurrence of politia 
nificant acts can proceed in two directions: we can look for pos- 
sible determining factors in the environment of the acts or in the 
traits of the actors. There is little doubt that arrogant behavior 
by a despotic ruler may account, in part, for an act of assas- 
sination. The ruler is plainly a part of the assassin's environ- 
ment. But more than environmental factors are often necessary 
to provide an adequate explanation of politics: there have been 
despotic rulers who have not been assassinated. It may be neces- 
sary tc inquire also into the personality or other characteristics 
of the rebellious person or group. Previous experiences, includ- 
ing exposure to certain types of symbols, may have created in 
the group predispositions favorable to assassination of the des- 
pot. Both types of factors—environing and predispositional— 


determine response. 


- So important are environmental circumstances in political 
behavior that it is hopeless to attempt the construction of an 
adequate science of politics on the basis of alleged permanent 
factors in *human nature." It is true that men have social, af- 
fectionate impulses; it is also true that they all display aggres- 
sive-destructive tendencies. But it does not follow that we can 
explain solely on this basis the enormous variations in political 
conduct found from area to area, time to time, and class to 
class. 

At the other extreme, it is hopeless to compress all into the 
environment. Even the strong emphasis on environment char- 
&cteristic of Marxist analysis has, quite wisely, not prevented 
recognition—“in principle"—of nonenvironmental . determi- 
nants of behavior. Trotsky writes: 

5. The concept of response is not to be misconstrued in terms of'a metaphysical 
determinism: “Man does nothing of his own free-will but merely responds to the 
stimuli i impinging on him.” Throughout we speak only of conditions under which 
various sorts of acts take place. Whatever is empirical in the concep! bk. of free 
Will is comprised in the statement that certain subjective events are A 
among these conditions. 
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We do not at all pretend to deny the significance of the personal in 
the mechanics of the historical process, nor the significance of the 
personal in the accidental. We only demand that a historic person- 
ality, with all its peculiarities, should not be taken as a bare list of 
psychological traits, but as a living reality grown out of definite 
social conditions and reacting upon them.? 


It is evident that factors figuring as predisposing or environ- 
ing in one inquiry may have a reverse significance in another. 
The despotic ruler who is comprised in the environment when 
acts of assassination are being investigated becomes an actor 
whose predispositions are relevant if the inquiry is a study of 
factors affecting despotism. But itis a consequence of the defini- 
tions that variations in response where either environment or 
predisposition is constant is a function of variation in the other. 


In convenient abbreviations, R is by definition a function of E ` 


and P.7 


$1.2 Ecternalization and Integration 


DF. An externalized response is one by which the actor brings 
about changes in the environment; an int 


ernalized response, 
one in which such changes are minimal. 


Since it is clear that no one who participates in an inter- 
personal situation is ever wholly without effect upon it, ex- 
ternalization and internalization must be taken as directions on 
a continuous scale. The man who assassinates another has an 
obvious impact on his environment; at the other extreme is the 
spectator who joins thousands of others in performing a routine 
affirmation of loyalty. Expression of hostility to the head of a 


6. Trotsky, 1936, I, 35. Compare also the Federalist, No. VI: "To multiply 
examples of the agency of personal considerations in the production of great 
national events, either foreign or domestic, according to their direction, would 
be an unnecessary waste of time. Those who have but a superficial acquaintance 
with the sources from which they are to be drawn, will themselves recollect a 
variety of instances; and those who have a tolerable knowledge of human nature 
will not stand in need of such lights, to form their opinion either of the reality 
or extent of that agency." e 

7. Compare Timasheff, 1939, 6: “Every uniformity in human behavior can be 
reduced to the basic proposition: similar conditions acting on men of essen- 
tially similar nature produce similar effects.” The statement itself has a logical 
rather than empirical significance. What is empirical is the specification of the 
E, P, and R in the concrete case and, in particular, the determination of what 
exactly is the function relating them. 
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state exemplifies the intermediate ranges: it is an externalized 
response if the symbols occur in a harangue to a mob; internal- 
ized, if they occur only in a diary. 


DF. Facilitation is support among acts; conflict, interfer- 
ence; compatibility is the relationship of acts neither integrated 
nor in conflict. ; 


Acts are facilitated when each aids the progress to comple- 
tion of the others, and in conflict when completion is interfered 
with.’ These are not the only possible alternatives; we call acts 
“compatible” when, though not in conflict with one another, 
none, supports the others. Acts of political parties are in con- 
flict in campaigning for rival candidates; the acts are facilita- 
tive in efforts to “get out the vote" or in coalition; and com- 
patible in the selection of party officials. Similar relations may 
obtain among the acts of a single individual. Of course, which 
relations hold between acts depends on the environment as well 
as on the acts themselves: conflicts may be created or resolved 
by changes in the environment as well as in patterns of action.? 


DF. 'The intensity of an actor in a situation is his stress to- 
ward action in that situation. The tension level is the intensity 
of all the actors. 


The level of intensity is the strength of the tendency toward 
completion of acts projected or already initiated. The higher 
the intensity, the larger is the share of the actor’s energies in- 
volved in the action and the greater the stress toward carrying 
the acts into the phase of expression. Hence we measure inten- 
sity by the persistence with which the act is continued regardless 


8. It is important that “conflict” and “integration” are defined in terms of 
acts, rather than purposes conceived as distinct from the actual doing. The 
motive must be taken into account as a predisposition determinative of later 
acts, not as nullifying a conflict or integration which actually exists in the 
given case. Two groups may both have genuine interests in preserving peace, 
the one advocating and the other opposing universal military training. The acts 
of these groups are in fact in conflict with one another, in spite of shared aims. 
The significance of the shared aim is in the basis it provides for modifications 
in action leading ultimately to integration. 

9. An act may be facilitated or obstructed by other acts at any of its phases 
of completion. Interference constitutes resistance, repression, suppression, or 
rejection according to whether the conflict occurs at the phase of impulse, or 
at an early, mid-, or late phase of subjectivity (and expression). Approximate 
definitions are in the Dictionary of Psychology, edited by Howard C. Warren, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934. è 
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of interference. The specific indices may be physical energy ex- 
pended or economic cost or in terms of any value the sacrifice of 
which is entailed by carrying the act to completion. 

Intensity is defined for an actor; the intensity of a situa- 
tion is to be determined by some measure of the intensities of 
the actors in the situation. For political situations, intensity 
has been defined by C. J. Friedrich (1937, 15) as “the absolute 
amount of both consent and constraint.” As indices for the for- 
mer he suggests voluntary donations, relative infrequency and 
lightness of punishments, public manifestations of great en- 
thusiasm, willing sacrifice of life by the governed; and as in- 
dices of constraint, frequency of killings, suicides, large-scale 
confiscations and corporal punishments. These indices may be 
construed as measures of stress toward action, involving as 
they do completion of acts against interference or in spite of 


cost. In effect, therefore, his definition and that given here 
roughly coincide. 


DF. A family of alternatives is a set of acts expected to have 
the same initial and final phase. An actor exhibits rigidity in 
relation to the family in the degree to which he is differen- 


tially. predisposed toward the alternatives; otherwise, flexibil- 
ity. 


Speaking generally, a specified goal may be reached in a 
variety of ways from a given starting point. The coup d'état 
is a course of action belonging to the family of alternatives 
leading from a given political situation to the establishment 
of a new government. Another alternative is agitation and 
propaganda work among the masses. Leaders who are con- 
temptuous of the masses may adhere rigidly to the path of 
conspiracy, while others are more flexible in their choice of 
political tactics. 

.. Conflicts are by no means always between whole-families of 
alternatives, but often occur only between particular courses 
of action. Conflicts of the former kind may be called primary 
and the latter secondary. Clearly, secondary conflicts may be 
resolved by selection of other courses of action in the same 
family. The likelihood of integration in these cases is thus a 
direct function of the flexibility of the actors. In situations of 


high intensity, rigidity may lead to complete breakdown of the 
patterns of action. : 


——À 
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DF. Catharsis is a reduction of intensity with a minimum 
of change in the factors determining intensity. 


Some political movements die away without affecting political 
life in any abiding fashion. Neither the environment nor the 
basic political orientation of those who participate in the move- 
ment is permanently modified. Catharisis has taken place: a 
weakening of the stress toward action without completion of the 
act, or completion only of an act failing to alter significant fac- 
tors. The former case is exemplified by the mob reduced to pas- 
sivity by appeals to loyalty or exposure to symbols of author- 
ity.?° In the latter case, though the action is externalized, it fails 
to affect the features of the environment evoking the intense re- 
sponse. Catharsis of this kind is a “substitutive response,” often 
carried out by ceremonialization or aggression against a scape- 
goat. 


PROPOSITION." The probability of catharsis varies di- 
rectly with the extent of conflict and inversely with the intensity 
of the situation. 


Catharsis is the more probable the more it is facilitated by 
interference with the acts projected, and the less the intensity 
of those acts in the situation. A protest movement is most likely 
to subside without reaching its goal when there is (1) maximum 
interference with that goal, as indicated by imprisonment of 
leaders, calling out of troops, renewed emphasis on symbols of 
loyalty; and (2) minimal initial intensity, shown by failure to 
attend demonstrations or make contributions, limited use of the 
protest symbols, high turnover in membership. (In situations 
of initially high intensity, interference may have the effect of 
heightening intensity still further rather than facilitating 
catharsis.) Those against whom the protest movement is di- 
rected further facilitate catharsis by providing channels for 
substitutive response: bread and circuses, face-saving symbols 
of acquiescence, alternative targets. Guided catharsis is a major 
means of political control. 

10. Instances are given in Machiavelli's Discourses, Bk. I, chap. 54, entitled 
"How Much Influence a Great Man Has in Restraining a Multitude.” 

11. Statements designated as “propositions” are to be construed as hypotheses 
or hypotheses-schema only, not as “laws” asserted to be true—see Introduction, 
PP. xxiii-iv. The designation is to distinguish them from definitions. Only two or 


three such propositions will be formulated in the early chapters, since the 
concepts to occur in them must first be introduced. 


c 
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$1.8 Symbols, Identification, and Personality 
UNDEFINED. Symbol, Statement 


A symbol is whatever has meaning or significance in any 
sense. Though the most important kinds of symbols are linguis- 
tic, not all are such. In politics in particular nonlinguistic 
symbols play a considerable role (flags, insignia, monu- 
ments).!? A statement is a complete unit of significance: an 
assertion, command, question, and so on. Functionally, the 
statement is primary and the individual symbol derivative: we 
classify statements by their functions, symbols by the kinds of 
statements in which they characteristically occur. ('The word 
"symbol? will be used in some contexts for both single symbols 
and whole statements, and even for sets of statements.) 

Subjective factors entering into political phenomena, whether 
or not they are fully expressed in symbols, are most easily 
studied by an examination of symbol outputs. Hence the tech- 
niques of symbol analysis can serve as instruments of inquiry 
into the varying relations between the “material” and “ideal” 
elements in any situation.!? 


DF. An operation is the nonsymbol event in an act. 


An act is usually characterized in terms of its significance 
(for the actor, or from the standpoint of some other observer) : 
it is “voting,” “saluting,” “bribing.” For some purposes it is 
convenient to describe the act apart from such significance. We 
may characterize voting by the operations of dropping a ball 
into an urn, or bribing by a transfer of documents. The act in 


its significance we call a “practice” (§2.3) rather than “opera- 
tion. 


DF. An ego is an actor using symbols. 


The analysis of “intelligent” or “conscious” behavior in 
terms of symbols has been especially emphasized by George 
Herbert Mead (Mind, Self and Society, University of Chicago 


12. On the general concept, see C. W. Morris, Si it on ua, i 
( » W. e and Behavior; 
Prentice-Hall, 1946. We use the word “symbol” ete than Morris? “sign” to 
accord with a more familiar usage in the social sciences. Symbols will be dis- 
paises more aan in Chapter II, and political symbols in Chapter VIII. 
. On the general significance for the social sci e bols 
see H. D. Lasswell, 1948, 1949. o E EE De 
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Press, 1984). The self is constituted in the process of using 
significant symbols to react to its own acts from the standpoint 
of those with whom it interacts—in the process, that is, of 
“taking the role of the generalized other." “Ego” is thus not 
to be understood in the psychonalytic sense as referring only to 
certain components of the personality (the reality-testing func- 
tions), but simply as a designation for any “minded” organ- 
ism. An actor is an ego if he is a symbol user. (The word “self” 
will shortly be introduced for a more complex notion.) 

The choice of the present definition emphasizes that political 
science need make no a priori assumptions as to what is es- 
sential in or most characteristic of human conduct other than 
the use of symbols. It is not presupposed either that man is 
essentially “rational” or that he is dominated by some particu- 
lar drive or other (love of gain, glory, or power).!* In what 
respects, to what degree, and under what conditions men do be- 
have “rationally” or in accord with such drives is not to be 
prejudged in the conceptual framework, but must be deter- 
mined by an investigation of men's acts under various condi- 
tions—and of the role of various kinds of symbols in those acts. 


DF. Identification is the process by which a symbol user 
symbolizes his ego as a member of some aggregate or group of 
egos (X identifies with the Y’s if X symbolizes X as a Y). 


Symbolizing distinguishes the process but does not ex- 
haustively characterize it: other acts, externalized as well as 
internalized, occur in conformity with the symbolic relation- 
ship. (Such acts may be taken as indices of identification in the 
absence of overt symbolic processes.) A process of identifica- 
tion may mark a profound change in the life of the individual. 
To become an active member of a revolutionary party, or to 
join the “resistance” against a foreign conqueror, is to put 
everything at stake. 

Identification serves as the mechanism for the creation of the 

14. Aristotle's observation that “political science does not make men, but 
takes them from nature and uses them" (Politics, I, 10) embodies a sound 
empiricism which renders questionable any serious attempts to implement the 
conception of man as essentially a "rational animal." Man is just as essentially 
irrational and nonrational. As Ernest Barker points out, “Man is a mixed 
being. Human nature in politics, like human nature in marriage and indeed in 
any other institution, is a mixed thing. Both reason and instinct are needed; 


and they may agree and serve one another, if they may also pull different ways” 
(1942, 77-8). 
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political “we.” It is this “we” which lies at the center of political 
phenomena. Political demands are made in behalf of the egos 
with which a given ego identifies, and are justified by reference 
to the resulting “we.” Politics begins when egos are emotionally 
bound together in relation to such demands in the name of the 
identified groups. 


DF. An identification statement is one specifying the ego 
with which a given ego identifies. A symbol of identification 
is one referring in identification statements to an ego or egos. 


“I am'an American,” “He is a Communist” are identifica- 
tion statements, “American” and “Communist” symbols of 
identification. The study of such symbols is one of the impor- 
tant tasks of political science: with what frequencies are the 
various symbols invoked in different situations, and with what 
other acts, symbolic and externalized, are they correlated? 


A satisfactory geography of politics would chart the symbols which 
men invoke to justify their pretensions, and disclose the nature of 
the acts with which each symbol is affiliated. Our usual maps show 
the world of “states,” but the world of politics is richer, including 
acts justified in the name of churches, races, nationalities, tribes, 
classes, and dynasties (Lasswell, 1985, 30). 


DF. The self is the ego and whatever it identifies with that 
ego. 


The concept is closely related to what William James desig- 
nated as the “social self”: A man “has as many different social 
selves as there are distinct groups of persons about whose 
opinion he cares. He generally shows a different side of him- 
self to each of these different groups.” !? The self as here de- 
fined is the set of these "different sides" in their inter-related- 
ness. It thus comprises all the roles which the ego adopts, and 


labe point see H. D. Lasswell, 1930, especially 185-6. 
In general, variations in identification are correlated with variations in response: 


what we do depends, among other things, on the “we” that is active. Prediction 
depends on a knowledge of the roles in which action will occur, Identifications, 
in short, are an important component of predisposition. 

16. William James, Psychology, Henry Holt, 1892, I, 294. Compare also F. H. 
Giddings, Inductive Sociology, Macmillan, 1901, 10: “The Unit of investigation 
in sociology is the socius—that is to say, the individual who is not only an animal 
and a conscious mind, but also a companion, a learner, a teacher, and co-worker.” 
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is characterized by specifying the individuals and groups with 
which the ego identifies. 

It is the self in this sense which was previously referred to 
as the political “we.” The individual enters the political arena 
not as an ego but as a self. Political acts depend upon the 
symbolization of the individual in terms of a more inclusive 
self which champions a set of demands for social action. The 
invocation of this more inclusive self is not limited to discontent, 
but takes place in a wide variety of attitudes and acts mani- 
fested in interpersonal relations. 


DF. A personality trait is a kind of act characteristic of a 
self. The personality is the totality of the personality traits 
pertaining to an actor. A person is an actor characterized as 
to personality. . 


A personality trait is am act typically performed by the 
actor in a certain kind of situation. Since acts may be internal- 
ized, personality traits include habits of thought and feeling 
as well as of overt action. The analysis of personality into 
component traits does not rob it of any empirical wholeness: 
relations among traits are themselves traits as here defined. 
A person with the traits of aggressiveness and generosity may 
also have the trait of following one with the other. 

The personality structure of the person, it may be noted, 
does not include all the factors that predispose him toward 
meeting a given environment with a certain response. The pre- 
disposition in a given situation may include components not 
sufficiently typical to be regarded as personality traits. 

We shall speak of an act or situation as “interpersonal” 
when more than one person is involved, regardless of the kind 
or degree of interaction taking place. 


DF. Interpersonal relations are personalized or imperson- 
alized according to the degree to which the whole personality is 
taken into account in the relation. 


We personalize the administration of laws and regulations 
when we take into consideration the thoughts, feelings, and 
circumstances of the human beings affected, and seek to har- 
monize the working of the rule with special circumstances, 
without perverting the rule. Since many rules are made with 
thousands or millions of individuals in view, and with adminis- 
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trative convenience in mind, it is notorious that the rule as 
promulgated is bound to impose disproportionate hardship if 
“mechanically” applied; that is, applied with disregard of the 
circumstances of the specific case. Some officials accentuate the 
“mechanical” features by impersonalizing each client or case as 
much as possible. Others go a long way toward personalizing 
the relationship, without sacrificing the aims sought by the 
statute or ordinance. In many circumstances, of course, the 
personalizing goes so far that the common good is endangered 
(“What is the law among friends?"). 

In political science as in other 


social sciences specialists 
gravitate in two directions, 


toward emphasizing the personal 
or the impersonal. Political biography—which is cultivated 
chiefly by historians—has kept alive the more personal dimen- 
sion of politics, while treatises on public law are usually at the 
opposite pole. With the rise of modern methods of personality 
and community study, the rank and file of the political process 
is brought more sharply into focus, and more data are at hand 
for understanding how political institutions are experienced b 
the people who work them, or are passively exposed to them. 
.. To some extent the “humanizing” trend in political science 
has always been represented in the “classics,” usually in the 
form of some theory of “human nature.” Hobbes—to go no 
further back—devoted a considerable part of his Leviathan to 
matters of psychology. Frequently, 
psychology has remained 
logical theory has been dr. 
about “aggressiveness” or « 


able records for analytic purposes of what is said 
and done in specific situations) .17 


17. In recent years the humanizing and concretizing of political science has 
been stimulated by Graham Wallas (1908) and his talent As Welter Lipp- 
mann put it (Preface to Politics, M. Kennerley, 1913, 883-4 and 32): “When we 
Tecognize that the focus of polities is shifting from a mechanical to a human 
copen we shall haye reached what is, I believe, the most essential idea in modern 
politics . . . The deepest error of our political thinking [is] to talk of politics 
without reference to human beings.” Toynbee has aptly designated this error the 
apathetic fallacy: while the "pathetic fallacy” consists in ima inatively endow- 
ing inanimate objects with 1 i a 


Bis ife, we now fall victi, st i ll of 
treating living creatures as though they were (iainta er 
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As an index of the degree to which any situation is personal- 
ized, we may take the substitutability of persons. The more dif- 
ference a particular substitution makes, the more personal the 
relationship; and conversely, the less difference, the more the 
relation approaches the impersonal. 


II 


PERSPECTIVES 


The persons active in politics make demands for values (on them- 
selves and others) on the basis of various expectations. Patterns of 
attention, sentiment, interest, loyalty, and faith are among the per- 
spectives of political action. 


§2.1 Values and Demands 
UNDEFINED. Value, Valuation 


A VALUE is a desired event—a goal event. That X values Y 
means that X acts so as to bring about the consummation of 
Y. The act of valuing we call “valuation,” and we speak of 
the object or situation desired as the "value." 1 The concept of 
value is thus to be understood in the sense of objective relativ- 
ism (as elaborated, for example, by Ralph: Barton Perry in 
his General T'heory of Value, Longmans, Green, 1926). The 
proposition that Y is a value for X is as “objective” as any 
other proposition about a matter of fact: its truth depends 
upon the fact which it asserts to be the case, and is independ- 
ent, in general, of the person asserting the proposition. Values 
are relative in the specific sense that Y is said to be a value only 
for some X or other (it is a value relative to X); wherever the 
X is not made explicit, it is said to be understood. 

It is not necessary that Y be symbolized by X as a value— 
or even that it be symbolized by X at all—to be a value for X- 
In Dewey’s terms, we are speaking of ends which are not nec- 
essarily (but which may be) ends-in-view. Further, both in- 
trinsic and instrumental values are comprised in the concept 

1. The characterization of a value as what is desired (aimed at, wished for, 
and so on) is not to be construed as restricting valuation to the phases of im- 
pulse and subjectivity. On the contrary, by valuation we mean the whole act- 
The phase of expression is of particular importance; intentions alone are sig- 
nificant only in terms of the patterns of completed action which they determine. 


The completed action need not, however, be successful; we may speak of “valu- 
ation" whether or not the value is attained, and gratification abolishes tension. 
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of value: Y may be valued on its own account, or for some Z to 
which it is believed to lead. 

From the conception of value in terms of an act of valuing, 
it follows that values are conflicting, facilitative, or compati- 
ble according as the acts of valuation are such. Conflict and 
facilitation of values are not deducible from incompatibilities 
or consonance of symbolizations, but depend on the relations of 
the acts in which the valuations consist. Agreement or diver- 
gence in professed aims, for example, is not determinative (and 
often not even a reliable index) of facilitation or conflict of the 
relevant values. These relations depend on whether the profes- 
sions are acted upon, and on the nature of the acts in which the 
aims find expression in the concrete situation. 

The derivation of values from acts of valuation relates them 
directly to the concept of personality as the characteristic pat- 
terns of the person's action. To specify a person's values and 
to characterize his personality is to give equivalent descriptions 
of the same acts, the one locution directing attention to the 
environment, the other to the actor. And the same is true, of 
course, of groups of persons. Hence we will speak later of the 
values of a group, rather than of “group character” or similar 
notions.? One index of the values of a group is explicit state- 
ments made by its members. 


DF. A demand statement is one expressing a valuation by 
the maker of the statement. A symbol of demand is one used in 
demand statements to refer to the value. 


We speak of all expressions of valuation as “demands” re- 
gardless of the degree of intensity with which they are uttered. 
They are mild preference statements: “Full employment seems 
desirable”; and there are volitional statements: “There must 
be full employment!” These are commitments of the statement 
maker which, taken literally, enable the listener-observer to 
predict that the speaker is prepared to act in certain ways to 
bring about the positive values or to diminish the likelihood of 
Occurrence of the negative ones. (‘The prediction may, of course, 

e in error if, for instance, the speaker is lying.) 
In the statements quoted just above, some words refer to 


2. Compare Rousseau, Social Contract, IV, 7: “It is useless to distinguish 
the character of a nation from the objects they esteem, for all these things de- 
Pend on the same principle, and are necessarily intermixed.” 
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the value or express the valuation. “Full employment” is a 
symbol naming what is valued, and “seems desirable” and “must 
be” signify the nature of the speaker’s commitment. By tak- 
ing note of the demand symbols that figure in the programs of 
political parties, the constitutions of states, or the speeches 
of leaders, we have a convenient method of describing the pat- 
tern of demands and noting trends. Between 1918 and 1944, 
for example, there was an unmistakable decline in the symbols 
of demand for world revolution in the slogans launched by the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union. Demands for national se- 
curity, on the other hand, were more frequently made.? 

When complete, demand statements explicitly refer to the 
ego or egos for whom what is demanded is a value: the state- 
ment includes symbols of identification. The slogan “Fifty 
Four Forty or Fight!" was, formally speaking, incomplete; 
though from the context no one doubts that *We Americans" 
made the demand. Valuation has a social character: not the bare 
ego, but the self in its various roles—identifications—has one 
set of values rather than another. The demands that a person 
makes are determined to a large extent by the groups, classes, 
and society to which he belongs. And these in turn determine the 
political effectiveness of the demand. 


DF. A demand aggregate consists of persons making the 
same demand. 


The members of a demand aggregate need be engaged in no 
interactions with one another, so far as the definition is con- 
cerned. Sameness of demand requires, however, that the per- 
sons in the aggregate not only demand the same value, but de- 
mand it for the same person or persons.* 

PROP. The frequenc 


varies with the intensit 
nified. 


Y of a demand statement in a situation 
y in that situation of the valuation sig- 


: An important characteristic 
intensity. The frequency with 


8. See the charts i; 
gius Yakobson), 
4. Throughout, the word “ 


of political situations is their 
which demand statements are 
n Lasswell, Leites, and Associates, 1949, chap. x (with Ser- 

s T 9 » aggregate” will be used for the concept of mere 
uniformity (“parallelism”) in acts. Other words, especially the term “group, 


will be introduced for the cases where certain patterns of inter-personal relations 
are superimposed on (or replace) such uniformities, 
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circulated is one index of intensity. It provides some basis for 
predictions of the extent of the sacrifice the participants in 
the situation are prepared to make to attain their demands. Of 
course, intensity might also be expressed by various stylistic 
characteristics rather than by frequent repetition of the de- 
mand; and conversely, frequency may be due not so much to 
intensity as to ritualistic and other functions performed by 
the demand statement. But frequency may serve as a first ap- ` 
proximation to the measure of intensity, not only for demands 
but for other types of symbols (identifications, expectations) 
as well.5 


. PROP. The probability that an aggregate of persons will 
identify with one another varies with the number and intensity 
of shared demands. 


The growth of a larger political unity is fostered by the 
identifications that occur, for instance, among those who make 
hostile demands on a common enemy. The members of the thir- 
teen original colonies in this country became more closely iden- 
tified with one another as “Americans” during the long strug- 
gle to modify British imperial policy, and later to throw off 
imperial rule. A national self arose to supplement and to include 
each colonial self in the personality of more and more persons. 
Hostile demands, of course, are by no means the only ones that 
foster identification ; any shared demands (valuations) may 
have this effect. 


§2.2 Sentiments and Expectations 
UNDEFINED. Sentiment, Sentiment Symbol 


: The term “sentiment” is used rather than “emotion” or 
“feeling” to convey the idea of an attitude permeated by feel- 
ing rather than the undirected feeling itself. A “sentiment 
symbol” signifies not an emotion but with emotion whatever 
referent it has. h 
here are identifications without sentiment, as when one in- 
cludes within the self the recognition that one resides in a com- 
munity to which he is indifferent. And there are shared de- 
5. Correlations between frequency of specified demand symbols and intensity 


of the political situation in which they are circulated are discussed in Lasswell 
and Blumenstock, 1939, 
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mands that result in neither identification nor sentimentaliza- 
tion (many “deals” made in politics). In the main, however, 
all political symbols are sentimentalized to some degree, es- 
pecially the identifications with locality, church, party, na- 
tion. 

A sentiment aggregate may be included within a demand 
aggregate, therefore, and consists of persons with a certain 
degree of emotional involyement in the demand. The abolitionist 
movement included persons of highly emotionalized responses 
as well as others more detached, for whom the movement pro- 
vided an instrument of power striving. 


DF. The degree of concordance of an aggregate is the ex- 
tent to which there is a sharing of sentiment in the aggregate. 


Complete concordance thus signifies homogeneity of senti- 
ment throughout the aggregate. But even complete concord- 
ance leaves room for disagreement as to demands. Two groups 
may agree in a patriotic sentiment, but espouse different de- 
mands on its basis; and conversely, concordance alone is not 
sufficient to integrate conflicting demands. These relations are 
exhaustively exemplified in the history of political movements 
like nationalism.* 


PROP. Concordance varies with the frequency of use of the 
corresponding sentiment symbol. 


As Charles E. Merriam strongly emphasized in the conclud- 
ing volume of the “Civic Training Series,” the main control 
over the young comes from monopoly of what is brought to 
their attention. The effect of repeating whatever pattern of 
political symbols is current in the community is to perpetuate 
the pattern by limiting the alternatives for sentimentalization 
open to the rising generation ( Merriam, 1931). 

The correlation formulated in the hypothesis also has the 
consequence that direct and explicit refutation of certain types 
of propaganda often contributes to its effectiveness rather than 
the contrary. The repetition in the refutation of the negative 
sentiment symbols may spread and reinforce the sentiment bY 
reaching a wider audience, and by restimulating a latent oF 
dormant sentiment. F 


6. See Hans Kohn, The Idea of 


: Nationalism, Macmi d Frederick 
Hertz, Nationality in History and i png, i pa HA, n 


Politics, K. Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1944. 
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DF. An expectation statement is one symbolizing the (past, 
present, or future) occurrence of a state of affairs without de- 
mands or identifications. A symbol of expectation is one used 
in expectation statements to characterize the state of affairs." 


The statement “There will never be a third World War” 
taken literally, is a reference to a future state of affairs. The 
person uttering the statement does not make explicit whether 
or not it is in accord with his preferences—he is making no 
demand. And the statement does not delimit the boundaries of 
the self; it contains no identification. The statement simply 
symbolizes the (non) occurrence of a certain state of affairs; 
it is “matter of fact,” “descriptive.” 

. One index of how persons or groups will act is the flow of 
different kinds of expectation statements, and the currency of 
Symbols employed in them. We can classify expectations, for 
instance, as “optimistic” or “pessimistic” about each constitu- 
ent of the self ——with regard to imminence of recovery or death, 
of national vietory or defeat, and the like (see $6.1). A fun- 
Pamenta] fact about the -political and social history of man- 

ind-is optimism or pessimism about the end of the world, and 
about the prospects of progress (of achieving a more abun- 
dant life) on earth. Expectation symbols like *progress" be- 
come sentimentalized and intertwined with demands for the 
attainment of a better world.S 
2 T. The term “expectation” has the disadvantage of seeming to refer exclusively 
to events constituting the future, but it emphasizes that belief is here construed 
In terms of projected action, in conformity with our concern with the completed 
act rather than only the phase of subjectivity. A belief, even about the past, is 
"m merely a "state of mind," but a state of the whole organism in relation to 
a ure acts. (It is such acts, and not merely the statement, which serve as in- 

ices of belief.) Usage among economists has recently tended to crystallize 
PRN the term “expectation,” the terms “ex-ante” and “ex-post” being used 
i future and past references, respectively. See Bertil Ohlin, “Some Notes on 
he Stockholm Theory of Savings and Investment," reprinted in Readings in 
VOU d Cycle Theory, Selected by a Committee of the American Economie 
do caHon, Blakiston, 1944, 87 ff. 
ae On the history of the expectation of progress, see J. B. Bury, The Idea of 
ogress, Macmillan, 1921. A. Lawrence Lowell (1926, chap. vii) used a “san- 
UE or "not sanguine" disposition as one of the fundamental dimensions in 
ae political attitudes. “Reactionaries,” for instance, he characterizes as 
contented with things as they are and pessimistic about improvement; the 
E Peed and the sanguine are “radicals.” (The contented and sanguine are 
E. erals,” and contented and nonsanguine “conservatives.”) On the significance 
. ©Xpectations about the past, see G. P. Gooch's study of the redefining of 


gery and its interaction with nationalism, Studies in Modern History, Long- 
ans, Green, 1931, 
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Aggregates with regard to given expectations and demands 
rarely coincide with one another. Not all the persons making a 
certain demand do so on the basis of the same expectations; and 
not all the persons sharing an expectation will make the same 
demands on its basis. In general, judgments of value cannot 
be deduced from propositions of fact, or conversely ; and there 
is no invariant empirical connection between them. Expecta- 
tions and demands are two distinct factors entering into in- 
terpersonal relations, neither of which can be regarded as re- 
ducible to the other and of no independent importance. 


DF. A normatively ambiguous statement is one signifying 
both an expectation and a demand. 


Consider, for a moment, the following statement uttered by a law 
teacher who is expounding a case, a legal adviser who is arguing 


with a client, or an advocate who is addressing the court: “This is. 


the law (followed by a statement of a ‘doctrine’).” This statement 
may be treated as a summary of past statements made by sources 
who are treated as qualified spokesmen (authorities).'It may also 
be taken to refer to future events, predicting what certain authori- 
ties will say (even though there is doubt about what they have said 
in the past) ; or it may be construed as a declaration of preference 


by the professor, adviser, advocate—a statement of what the 


speaker thinks the law should be even though the authorities (before 
or after) dissent. If this last construction is put upon the words, 
the speaker may affirm that he is misunderstood, since he did not use 
words that categorically convey preference; nevertheless, the 
listener may believe that the speaker lays himself open because 59 
many talkers do in practice say “the law is so and so” when what 
they mean—in the sense of what they say if challenged—is a prefer- 
ence for the law to be so and so. Under some circumstances the state 
ment goes beyond a simple preference and becomes a volition to do 
whatever is feasible to get the “should” accepted as an *is.? 

Hence if we take the statement of the “law” at face value we may 
find it ambiguous ; and we can call it normative-ambiguous, because 
the word “law” is used, and “law” 
even though it is unclear whether the norm in question pertains ex 
clusively to the speaker, whether it is shared by the speaker with 
others, or whether, though a norm of others, it is not the norm of the 


3 : 8. 
speaker at all. Common-sense experience emphasizes the enormou 
réle of such norm 


is a word that refers to norms). 


ative-ambiguous statements in the discourse that f 
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purports to expound “law” or “ethics” or “Divine Will.” “That is, 
right (morally)” is a sentence open to all the doubts raised about 
the “this is the law” sentence ; and “this is God's Will” is no whit less 
ambiguous. By evoking such word sequences a speaker may con- 
ceal his own preference or volition on contentious matters and in- 
crease the attention paid to what he says by enunciating norms 
. whose sponsor appears to transcend the speaker.? 


$2.8 Interest and the Attention Frame 


DF. An interest is a pattern of demands and its supporting 
expectations. 


Compare with this definition Perry’s characterization of an 
interest as involving a “governing propensity” combined with 
expectations. The point that the definition aims to bring out 
is simply that an interest is neither a blind desire nor a know- 
ing untinged by valuation. In every interest analysis discloses 
competent demands and expectations both. 

In being reduced to demands and expectations, interests have 
been defined in terms of acts (including, as always, internal- 
ized acts). That a person professes an interest, however sin- 
cerely, does not entail, therefore, that he does in fact have it. 
Further, interests can be spoken of on this basis as facilitative, 
compatible, or conflicting with other interests (or other sorts 
of acts). Conflicts arising from incompatible expectations are 
those designated in §1.2 as “secondary”; conflicts between in- 
terests based on the same expectations are “primary.” The 
former may be resolved when further inquiry decides between 
the alternative expectations; but the latter type of conflict is 
not removed merely by accumulation of evidence. (Compare 

ifferences in policy on public health with differences in policy 
9n publie morals.) 


DF. Valid interests are those of which the component ex- 
Pectations are warranted by evidence available to inquiry; 
assumed interests, those in which the expectations are not war- 
ranted. 


T 9. Lasswell and McDougal, “Legal Education and Public Policy,” Yale Law 

iene Vol. 52, No. 2, March, 1943, 266-7 (reprinted in Lasswell, 1947, 87-8). 
theoretica] discussion of the normatively ambiguous character of value judg- 

Mente; especially in moral discourse, is to be found in C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and 
7^3u2ge, Yale University Press, 1944. 
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The difference between assumed and valid interests is M 
formulated in the statements that a person has an w^ 
X and that X is to his interest. The latter asserts that in 1 
X constitutes or will lead to the attainment of the, pa 
values. A ruler may be interested in making war, althoug * 
would be in fact ruinous; a group may support a partien T 
candidate on the false expectation that he will imple 
specific policy when elected. Such interests are assume 

valid. — E 
ut determination of whether an interest is valid in € 
sense is notoriously difficult, for the component expe ] 
concern not merely the effectiveness of a particular ex. i 
action for the satisfaction of the demands in question, but a 
the relation of these demands to other demands of the per 
An interest is appraised in terms of its relation to the en A 
system of interests (values) of the ego and those with yho l 
identifies. But like all questions of evidence, the validation is : 
interests is a matter of degree, and the process of testing d J 
continuous. As interested action proceeds, assumed interes : 
tend more and more to be replaced by valid intereste- ex H 
as inquiry or the dissemination of its results is interfered Mr 
(And the hypothesis might be put forward that this trans of 
mation is the more likely the more intense the demands in qu 3 i 
tion. As Machiavelli observes, “Where men's lives and fortun | 
&re at stake they are not all insane.”’) 


- DF. A faith is a senti 
sentimentalized identificat 


: a 
mentalized expectation; a loyalty 
ion or demand. 


. » is 
It is irrelevant to the definition whether the sentiment ! 


evoked by the expectation, or whether on the contrary the v 
pectation is elaborated as a justification (“rationalization ?) M 
the sentiment. The definition does not make all faiths ae 
tional: the expectation may or may not be based on eviden a 
A faith is defined as an expectation in which there is some m | 
siderable emotional involvement; with the conditions un | 
which such involvement takes pla. 


ce we are not here conce m 
Sorel’s discussion of the “myth of the general strike” provi 
an example of the political 


ME ; | 
significance of such faiths. 
10. Hence, availabilit 


‘ " ; i erning 
y of evidence and information, especially conc 
interpersonal relations, 


is itself a value—important, if for no other reason; 
the realization of all other values. 
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The alternatives in the definition of a loyalty correspond to 


‘loyalty to a person or to a cause. The two types are in con- 


stant interaction: identifications are both based upon and give 
rise to the sharing of demands; action in the service of a cause 
both results from and leads to identifications. Where necessary, 
the two can be distinguished as personal and programmatic 
loyalty. (Of course, personal loyalty in this sense includes what 
1s called “group loyalty”; the identification can be with one - 
person or many.) j 


DF. A perspective is a pattern of identifications, demands, 
and expectations. 


Certain identifications, demands, and expectations tend to 
be clustered, as in the case of the person who is strongly identi- 
fied with humanity as a whole; he is likely to support a world 
order, and to cherish some optimism about at least the long- 
range prospects of mankind. A perspective need not be a logi- 
cally unified whole, and indeed seldom is. It may include “stray” 
identifications, demands, and expectations, so to speak, as well 
4s integrated interests, faiths, and loyalties. It may even in- 
clude in varying degrees, conflicting commitments of the ego - 
and the self. 

An attitude may be distinguished from a perspective as a 
tendency to complete acts by which a given perspective is ex- 
ternalized. ‘Thus an apolitical person may be said to have no 
Political attitudes, but may nevertheless entertain political per- 
Spectives ; a ruling group may have war-like perspectives but 
not adopt a war-like attitude. 

DF. A practice is an act characterized according to the kind 
of operation and the perspectives in which it is performed. 


Acts consisting of the same operations may constitute dif- 
ferent practices for different persons; and the same or very 
Wage Perspectives may be associated with different opera- 
tions. Of two ballots cast for the same candidate, one may have 
Men & "protest vote" and the other support in expectation of 

* candidate's election. Conversely, the different operations 
b not Voting at all and of voting for a minority candidate may 
goh ave been expressions of “protest.” Clearly, the phrase 

Protest vote” refers to a practice, not merely an operation. 
nons ts distinction between operations and perspectives in the analysis of 
Practices, see R, M. MacIver, 1947, 4. 
D 


« + 
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DF. The attention frame of a person or group in a situation 
is composed of the symbols coming to their focus of attention 
in that situation. The milieu is the part of the environment 
symbolized by the attention frame (the remaining' part is sur- 
roundings). 


“One of the reasons that two honest men attach different 
weight to the various factors in a problem lies in the degree to 
which their attention is directed to them" (Lowell, 1926, 21). 
More than that: all response is a reaction, on the basis of pre- 
disposition, to those parts of the environment that impinge 
upon attention. 

Often the environment is effective only through the media- 
tion of symbols. Especially is this true in the case of political 
action, where the environment responded to is both spatially 
and logically “distant.” The citizen angered at “the treachery 
of a foreign Power” or enthusiastic about “the regeneration 
of his Party” is responding not to something directly confront- 
ing him, but to something symbolically mediated.!? 

Often, of course, there may be nothing in the environment 

. corresponding to the symbolization, or what there is may be 
seriously distorted by the symbols: 


People as ignorant as the modern citizen body is left by our social 
system make of it a picture for themselves which deludes them in 
their search for the causes of their misfortune. . . . Myth and 
legend surround them on every side (Laski, 1925, 101). 


But the attention frame is not necessarily deluding; though it 
be a picture, it may be a true picture. That the environment 
“4s not taken account of directly but only through the media- 
tion of symbols does not mean that it is actually not taken ac- 


count of at all. Events may, and in the case of warranted 
knowledge do, correspond to our symbolization of them.!? Ra- 


12. An important part of the env 
persons, and these come to attention largely b 
instance, Tawney, Religion and the opone. Y. Mery RC d 
"There is a moral and religious, 
stamp on the individual 
changes in this environ 


socially determined" 
correspondence, but is among the 
ere is a sociology of knowledge 
but only that there is no 
which is conditioned by interpersona! 
not sufficiently clear on this point. 


conditions affecting i 
does not entail that there is, 
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tional public opinion—indeed, rational response of any kind— 
is therefore impossible without a properly organized frame of 
attention. . 

It is precisely this task of organizing attention that gives 
point to many of the rules and procedures (the practices) of 
courts, legislatures, and other agencies of government. The 
rules of evidence are aimed in part at the exclusion from the 
attention of judge and jury of matters that are deemed ir- 
relevant. The rules of order in legislative assemblies and public ` 
meetings are effective in the degree that they provide for an 
orderly sequence of attention. The intelligence services of the 
army, navy, and foreign offices—to name only a few representa- 
tive arms of government—are directly charged with heavy re- 
sponsibility for what is worth bringing to the attention of gen- 
erals, admirals, secretaries of state, and heads of states. If we 
broaden the concept of “intelligence” to mean the statements 
on the basis of which decisions are made, it is apparent that in 


, & democratic society, where a share in decision making is wide- 


spread, the possibility of rational public opinion depends in , 
no small measure on the manner in which the frame of public. 
attention is organized by the media of mass communication. 

The attention frame leaves its mark on the perspectives of 
the person and the group; and, in turn, what is perceived i is 
modified by the perspectives in which the situation is ap- 
proached. Deeply biased persons frequently do not allow them- 
selves to realize facts and symbols disturbing to their perspec- 
tives. Walter Lippmann (1922, 20-1) has elaborated the 
political significance of this point: 


When full allowance has been made for deliberate fraud, political 
science has still to account for such facts as two nations attacking 
one another, each convinced that it is acting in self-defense, or two 
classes at war, each certain that it speaks for the common interest. 
They live, we are likely to say, in different worlds. More accurately, 
they live in the same world, but they think and feel in different ones. 
It is to these special worlds, it is to these private, or group, or class, 
or provincial, or occupation, or sectarian artifacts, that the politi- 
cal adjustment of mankind in the great society takes place. 


The development of modern social and psychological sciences 
has provided new ways of collecting information about the at- 
tention frame and the milieu. Individuals can keep diaries of 
their daily round of activity, noting the people with whom they 
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come in contact, and the media of communication to which they 
expose themselves. Other attention indices are book sales and 
library circulation, newspaper and magazine circulation, audi- 
ences in motion picture theaters, radio audiences, spectators 
and participants in demonstrations, lectures, forums. The con- 
tents of what is disseminated through these media can be de- 
scribed; and interviews of varying duration can be conducted 
with a view to unveiling the current attention frame and milieu 
perspectives.!* 


14. For a guide to current techniques of observation, see B. L. Smith, H. D. 


Lasswell, and R. D. Casey, Propaganda, Communication and Public Opinion, 
Princeton University Press, 1946. 


III 


GROUPS 


Groups are formed by integrating diversified perspectives and. 
operations. The effect of a group on values is determined in part by 

morale, which in turn is affected by permeability and circulation in 

the group. A group acts-as a crowd or as a public in internal and 

external relations of accommodation and conflict. Culture (group) 

traits are patterned as institutions, which include mores and coun- 

termores (together constituting the social order), as well as ex- 

pediencies. 


83.1 Organization 
DF. Coordination is integration of diversified acts. 


DecrEr of coordination is a measure both of how far acts 
are diversified and how far integrated. Soldiers on a drill | 
ground exhibit little diversification ; on the other hand, workers 
on an assembly line may perform many different operations. 
We speak of coordination in the second case, but not the first, 
though both sets of acts are integrated. Again, the diversified 
acts must support one another: conflicting or even compatible 
policies of distinct governmental agencies do not exemplify 
coordination. 

Generally speaking, only some of the acts performed by a 
given aggregate are coordinated. The extent of coordination is 
the proportion of these acts to all the acts. An army exhibits a 
high extent as well as degree of coordination: almost all the 
acts of a soldier fall within a pattern of mutual support and 
diversification. Workers in a mass production industry may 
exhibit a high degree but low extent of coordination, if they 
have a considerable amount of uncontrolled leisure. 


PROP. The noncoordinated acts of an aggregate tend to 
be compatible with those which are coordinated. 


What is done outside the framework of the division of labor 
in a society is, on the hypothesis, shaped into compatability 
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with the latter; the pattern would otherwise not be a stable 
one. Leisure-time activity must not conflict with the arrange- 
ment of work, and gives way to the coordinated acts, which are 
expressive of more intense demands—more intense’ because a 
pattern of coordination is maintained only at the expense of 
other values. 

The hypothesis is illustrated by the development of sumptu- 
ary legislation (see Ernst Freund, Standards of American 
Legislation, University of Chicago Press, 19177). Apart from 
laws, there has been in modern society a spontaneous adapta- 
tion of noncoordinated activity to the skills and conditions of 
factory work. The division of labor in highly industrialized 
societies has been accompanied by coordinated housing, recrea- 
tion, and so on. Alteration in religious practices (perspectives 
and operations) is discussed from a similar standpoint by 
Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, J. Murray, 1926, 
and M. Weber, T'he Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capital- 
ism, G. Allen & Unwin, 1930. 


PROP. Identification varies with coordination. 


The hypothesis is that persons tend to identify with those 
with whose acts their own are coordinated: a major basis of 
identification is sharing in a division of labor. The “we” is often 
a working team; the soldier often exhibits a more marked at- 
tachment to his “outfit” than to his officers, the party worker is 


_ often more closely identified with the boss of his own ward than 
with the “standard-bearer” of the party. 


DF. Cooperation is the integration of diversified operations ; 
solidarity, of diversified perspectives. 


When only operations are involved 
mechanical; coordination may have r 
gration of identifications, demands, 
tion, then, is “doing” 
“feeling” together. 


P Solidarity does not consist in a simple parallelism of sub- 
Jectivity. This would provide compatibility but not necessarily 
facilitation. For an aggregate to exhibit solidarity, the persons 
in the aggregate must take account of the perspectives of the 
others, identify with the others, be interested in their interests. 
There is not merely a number of egos making the same demand, 


, coordination is purely 
eference instead to inte- 
and expectations. Coopera- 
together; solidarity is “thinking” and 
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for instance, but the demand is made in behalf of a self includ- 
ing the various egos.? : 


s 


PROP. Solidarity and cooperation approach covariance in 
the degree that the perspectives and operations coordinated 
are intense. 


Integration of intense perspectives evokes cooperation for 
the attainment of the values in those perspectives ; cooperation 
in important activity evokes solidarity. On the other hand, 
breakdown in either tends, on the hypothesis, to breakdown in 
the other. Persons reciprocally sharing intense political de- 
mands may form a party or seek other patterns of cooperation 
for the attainment of the demands; joint participation in, say, 
a military operation enhances the solidarity of the participants. 
In situations of economic depression or military defeat, break- ` 
down is reflected in divisive and conflicting perspectives, and 
such perspectives in turn interfere with the reestablishment 
of patterns of cooperation.? 


DF. Organization is a pattern of solidarity and cooperation. 


Action is organized when, though diversified, it is integrated, 
and the integration extends not only to the operations but to 
the perspectives in which the operations are performed as well. 


DF. A group is an organized aggregate. An association is a 
highly organized group, a demigroup one with a lower degree 
of organization. 


An aggregate of persons mechanically cooperating with 
one another does not constitute a group, nor is a group consti- 
tuted merely by the sharing of reciprocal perspectives. Even 
mutual identification among the members of an aggregate does 


1. The same point may be made by defining solidarity as the sharing of per- 
Spectives exhibiting reciprocity without conflict. Compare Timasheff, 1939, 74: 
“The existence of parallel convictions in a certain number of group-members 
does not form a group conviction. Society is a sum of interacting individuals; 
group-conviction is therefore the similar conviction of group-members insofar 
as this conformity is based upon social interaction." The concept of a group 
will shortly be introduced in terms of solidarity and cooperation. 

2. Thus the distinction between solidarity and cooperation is important only 
for the political scientist, not from the standpoint of the actors themselves. In 
coordinated action no sharp discrimination is made, between symbol and non- 
Symbol events: solidarity and cooperation are both involved, and in mutual 
dependence. à 
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not constitute a group as here defined if there’are no diversi- 
fied and integrated patterns of action. Skilled workers may 
identify themselves as such, but do not form a group unless 
their acts are integrated with one another on the basis of the 
identification. 

Groups may, of course, exhibit varying amounts of soli- 
darity and cooperation, provided both are present to some de- 
gree. There may be loose organization with respect to a wide 
range of shared interests, faiths, and loyalties; or the group 
may be highly organized for the satisfaction of a narrow de- 
mand. The terms “association” and “demigroup” are intro- 
duced to take account of the varying degrees in which the group 
characteristic may be present. Where the diversification, inte- 
gration of operations, and solidarity are all considerable we 
speak of an association: the members of an association partici- 
pate in a relatively complex and rigid division of labor in which 
both the operations and perspectives of each person are 
smoothly integrated with those of the others. In a demigroup, 
either cooperation or solidarity or both are relatively slight. 
Rather than an inclusive identification symbol for the whole 
group, there may be only over-lapping partial identification 
symbols—as in the case of a state where patriotic or national- 
ist perspectives are minimal. Or the division of labor may be 
of low degree or extent, the integrated operations perhaps con- 
sisting of little more than participation in an occasional cere- 
monial observance, exemplified by an aggregate of coreligion- 
ists without an organized church, or a very temporary pattern 
of loosely integrated action, as in the case of a lynch mob. In 
short, we do not distinguish absolutely between groups and 
nongroups, but focus attention on the extent and complexity of 
the interpersonal relations among the members of specified 
aggregates,? 

The importance of the group concept for political science 
need not be enlarged upon. Beard’s emphatic statement (1934, 
67) is scarcely an exaggeration: “This great fact stands out 
clearly, that through the centuries—down until our own day— 
group interests Were recognized as forming the very essence of 
polities both in theory and practice.” Yet, regardless of the 

3. The internal Structure of groups will be discussed i . in 
i nd as particular kinds of aggregates which ero eem 
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importance which groups empirically do have, the concept is 
not to be taken as logically fundamental, in the sense that 
political phenomena are to be defined exclusively in terms of 
groups. We are interested in neither groups nor individuals as 
€€ z H . . . 

social atoms," but in interpersonal relations, which under 
Specified conditions exhibit organization of varying kinds and 
degrees.* 


PROP. The tendency for a specified group to emerge varies 
with (1) the intensity of perspectives for solidarity and their 
integration with predispositions, and (2) expectation of diffi- 
culty in attaining values by private operations. .- 


. The more intense reciprocally shared faiths, loyalties, and 
interests, the greater the likelihood of organizing to satisfy 
them. But intensity is not enough; group formation is ob- 
structed if equally intense predispositions of the person are in 
conflict with the proposed group perspectives. Particularly 
effective elements of predisposition are loyalties to and identi- 
fications with preexistent groupings. Some conflict of opera- 
tions is bound to occur between the new group and the old: time, 
energy, and resources are limited. More important is the fact 
that an established group membership entails more or less 
rigidity of perspective. Class loyalties and national loyalties _ 
may clash." 

Reference to the second factor puts emphasis on environ- 
mental conditions of group formation, effective through ex- 
pectations. A group is the more likely to arise the more difficult 
it is expected to be, by acting alone or in an unorganized way 
with others, to attain a demand, satisfy an interest, or maintain 
and propagate a faith. : ; 

4. The present approach thus differs from doctrines like that of Gierke 
and Maitland that “the state is not a collection of individuals but an aggrega- 
tion of groups.” It is a question of how the term “state” is to be defined and 
used in political theory, not of whether the state “really” consists of groups 


or individuals. Definition in terms of persons and their interactions seems to 
US more fruitful, since it provides directly for both organized and unorganized 
(“individual”) patterns of action. 

5. To be sure, there does seem to be a tendency for the ego to form a more 
and more inclusive self. This is the predispositional basis for group formation— 
man is a gregarious animal in the phase of subjectivity as well as expression. 
But limits to this tèndency are imposed by the self in the same process: the 
identifications already established narrow the range of possibilities of further 
identification. Sebastian de Grazia stresses the latter in The Political Community, 


9 Study of Anomie, University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
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The tendency to form groups for the attainfnent of ends has 
been called by Gumplowicz, Ward, and others the principle of 
synergism: —— . 
the phenomenon which consists in the fact that invariably in associ- 
ated forms of life, definite groups of men, feeling themselves closely 
bound together by common interests, endeavour to function as à 
single element in the struggle for domination.? 


The present hypothesis is that they are most likely to do so 
where the interests in question exceed a certain intensity, where 
they are integrated with wider perspectives already adopted, 
and where the expectation is that “domination” is impossible 
without "functioning as a single element." 


DF. The degree of a person's participation in & group is the 
extent and intensity of his solidarity and cooperation with the 


group. The morale of a group is the degree of participation of 
its members. 


Such designations as “sympathizer,” “supporter,” “dues 
paying member,” “member in good standing,” “active member” 
are common ways of taking account of varying degrees of par- 
ticipation. Since intensity, by which participation has been de- 
fined, is persistence in a course of action regardless of interfer- 
ence, the morale of a group as here defined is the degree to which 
the group maintains its identity and activity as a group in the 
face of adversity : it is the ability to withstand deprivations. And 
since participation involves both operations and perspectives, 
both are comprised in morale as well. Cooperation may continuei 
at a high level even though solidarity has been undermined 
(though rarely the converse) ; and in such a case we may still 
speak of relatively high morale, though it may be unstable. An 
army may continue to fight even after it has lost faith in its com- 
manders, interest in victory, or loyalty to the cause. Morale has 
completely collapsed only when it throws down its arms. In 
short, though solidarity implies a high morale, the converse is 
not necessarily true. It is on this fact that the possibility of ex- 
ternal destruction of morale depends: weakness in solidarity 


provides the predispositional basis on which environmental 
stimuli can be effective. 


6. Consult Barnes, 1924, 58, and MacLeod, 1931, 49. 
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DF. A territorial group is one for which activity in a speci- 

fied geographical area is a necessary condition of participation; 
a functional group, engaging in specified practices. 


The ‘classification is neither exclusive nor exhaustive. Both 
conditions might be required, or neither. Other common con- 
ditions of participation are ethnic or religious origin or affilia- 
tion. Where the conditions in question are sufficient as well as 
necessary, we may speak of purely territorial or functional 
groups. 


DF. 'The permeability of a group is the ease with which a 
person can become a participant. 


Permeability can be measured in various ways. If economic 
Status is a condition of group membership, the higher the 
status required, the less permeable the group. The permeabil- 
ity of a territorial group depends on immigration or rental 
restrictions. A group requiring acceptance of a large number 
of specific dogmas is less permeable than one requiring only . 
agreement in “general aims.” And so on. Permeability may be 
indirectly measured by the frequency of new accessions to the 
group in relation to eligibility. 


DF. The circulation of a group is the degree of change in 
group membership, independently of change in size of the 
group. : 

The definition excludes changes consisting in gain only or 
loss only of membership: the circulation is the rate at which 
replacements occur, the turnover." In a given time interval a 
Broup may rapidly increase or decrease in size with little.or no 


circulation, or have high circulation and remain constant in 
Size, 


PROP. The morale of a group varies inversely with its cir- 
culation. 


TA “tightly knit group” significantly means both a group 
difficult to enter and one whose members closely identify with 
One another. The less permeable the group, the more value at- 

ches to membership and, in turn, the more intense the adher- 
€nce to group perspectives. i 

f course, slight circulation—in particular, replacement of 
the disaffected by persons with intense group perspectives— 
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may raise morale. considerably. But the effect is reversed, on 
the hypothesis, if the replacements are extensive and continu- 
ous. The result may be a sharp cleavage between the old mem- 
bers and the new which seriously interferes with both solidarity 
and cooperation. Roberto Michels (Italien von H. cute) has de- 
scribed the “accordion rhythm” of revolutionary parties, which 
is generated by the interplay of permeability and solidarity. 
After the seizure of power, the party takes in members who are 
less thoroughly indoctrinated than the seasoned veterans. Pres- 
ently these “opportunistic” elements arouse alarm among the 
older leaders and theorists, generating a “purge” that con- 
tracts the size of the party (see below, pp- 368-9). 

PROP. Conflict amon 
(1) the circulation in the 
bility. 

Both factors lower the intensity of group participation, 
and hence the likelihood that such participation will continue 
in the face of conflict with other groups. The second factor is 
particularly important: conflict will be minimized by expecta- 
tions of possible membership in the other group. The point has 
frequently been commented on in the special case of economic 
groupings, especially in terms of class alignments: 

. In a society where movement fr 
to a great extent and where th 


g given groups varies inversely with 
groups, and (2) their mutual permea- 


om a lower to a higher class occurs 

e workers are not politically subordi- 
nated, class conflicts are attenuated and the ideology of the class 
struggle finds it difficult to gain a foothold (P. Mombert, “Class,” 
in ESS), 


DF. The social mobility of a person is the degree to which 
he participates in new groups. 


It is a measure of the frequency with which the person ceases 


to participate in some groups and enters into others (see P. 
Sorokin, Social M. obility, Harper, 1927). The proposition on 
the inverse relation of circulation and morale may be restated 
in terms of social mobility. The higher the mobility of an ag- 


gregate of persons, the less likely are they to attain solidarity; 
and hence high morale, in whatever groupings they are par- 
ticipants. 


DF. The degree of accommodation by a group is the inverse 
of the intensity of group acts in conflicts with other groups. 
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Low accommodations by a group is not to be confused with 
fanaticism of its participants... aticism may. be defined as 
the intense maintenance of a perspective by ‘aa person ; accom- 
modation is defined with respect to a group, and moreover re- 
fers to practices rather than perspectives only. A group might 
have low accommodation even though its members are not 
fanatic: the course of action involving conflict might be per- - 
sisted in in spite of reluctance on the part of the participants 
—as is the case where morale is low but discipline severe. 

Of course, a given group may be highly accommodating to 
some groups and not others, or accommodating with regard to 
certain of its acts and not others. A particular problem re- 
quires specification of the “area” and “objects” of accommo- 
dation. ° 


PROP. The circulation of a group varies with its accom- 
modation. 


The hypothesis is that the more intense the group in its 
conflicts with others, the more difficulties in the way of new 
accessions to membership—greater sacrifices are required— 
&nd the more obstacles the group will put in the way of 
dropping membership. Conversely, the greater the accommoda- 
tion, the more permeable the group, and the weaker the de- 
mands on participants to continue participation. It may be 
expected, therefore, that the low accommodation (militant) 
&roups will be most stable in membership. 


PROP. Large changes in the degree of accommodation are 
accompanied by a high degree of circulation. 


„As the group increases in accommodation, the more fanatic 
will be alienated by the adulteration of the program, and others 
Vill be drawn into the group; in the converse direction, moder- 
ates are repelled and extremists drawn in.’ Of course, large 
changes in any characteristic of the group may result in high 
Circulation, but changes in this character of the group are es- 
‘Pecially important, since they are likely to concern personality 
traits of the partieipants (Lasswell and Blumenstock, 1999, 
7. This proposition is not incompatible with the preceding one: in the in- 
rval from high to low accommodation there may be high circulation, but the 
rculation at the end of the interval will be less, on the preceding hypothesis, 


n at the beginning. The two propositions together imply that the lowest 
Irculation will characterize a group that is and remains militant. 
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chap. xv). By contrast, new demands and (age 
replace the old with comparatively little shift in zen e ks 
if ithe leadership is unchanged and symbols of identification, 
demand, and expectation remain constant. 


§3.2 Publics, Public Opinion, and General Interests 


. - : n- 
DF. An opinion in a group is a demand or m co 
trovertible in the group; a consensus, noncontrovertible. 


That a demand or expectation is controvertible in a LAM 
means that disagreement with it does not forfeit group Es A 
bership or evoke other equally severe sanctions. A perspectiv iy. 
a matter of consensus rather than opinion when NC. 
with it is not countenanced. Usually disagreement is visited 2 
severe sanctions; and at any rate, it does violence to the sen F 
ments and expectations of the group—it is shocking and as 
tonishing. 

Opinion is not 
& phase of expres 
gree or other. Str 


tion of the purported ground 
a specification of the action calle 
ms of its symbolic elaboration, opin- 


as "informed" or not, sentimentalized 
to various degrees, and so on. 


PROP. An opinion ag 
solidarity the more highl 
more the aggregate is in 

8. See George C. Thompson, Public [^ 
millan, 1886, and the discussion i 
Thompson writes, 
with regard to pra 
in question result. 
completeness,” 


gregate is the more likely to attain 
y controversial the opinion, and the 
a minority. 

pinion and Lord Beaconsfield, Mac- 


t 3» 
n Lasswell, 1935, 195. “The term ‘elaboration, 


i s 
“may be used to denote either on the one hand definitenes 
ctical action, or on the othe: 


policies; patt: 


politics of various types of symbolic elaboration, 
see, for instance, Lippmann, 


1922, and Lowell, 1913, 


Grours . 89 
Intense conflict with other opinions enhances mutual identi- 
fication of those sharing the given opinion. The perspective of 
each person gives support to its maintenance by the others: 
demands can be made in the name of a self transcending the in- 
dividual ego, expectations can claim warrant by being shared. 
The smaller the minority, the more important is solidarity 
to make its opinion effective. And a minority is more favorably 
predisposed to solidarity because the need for justification of 
the perspective by other egos is more intensely felt. (There 
18, of course, a lower limit to the minority status beyond which 
Solidarity is no longer likely; it is perhaps that below which 
the minority is too small to be either effective or subjected to 
attack.) The formation of blocs in legislative bodies and fac- 
tions in political parties exemplifies the hypothesis. 


DF. A public consists of the persons in the group who have 
or expect to have an opinion. Public opinion is the distribu- 
tion of opinion in a public. 


A public is defined in relation to a group so as to provide 
that divergencies of opinion within a public be superimposed 
9n a basic consensus. Where such consensus is lacking, we have 
not one but several publics.!? : 

Note that the public is narrower in scope than the attention 
aggregate. To be a member of the public it is necessary to expect 

at one can haye some effect on the formation of policy. On 
Some questions a person may be undecided; he does not drop 
out of the public until he ceases to expect to participate at 
Some time or on some questions. The degree of participation 
may change from issue to issue even though the public does not. 

ndices of the public include such acts as speaking, writing, 
canvassing, contributing to parties and causes. (The expecta- 
tions of the inactive can only be determined by intensive meth- 
. ods of observation.) M n 
ublic opinion comprises all of the opinions maintained by 
tion of the parts having no opinion. When “public opinion" is 
sPoken of in the singular, some one dominant opinion is re- 
ferred to, The indices by which dominance has been determined 

10, T int i. Y .6 e political; 

ora ir ae e Te Qr eram epee ape te ebd Rid 


nitas of government and upon the principles by which these ends shall be at- 


ee This is a matter of definition, of course; but the definition is a useful 


various parts of the public in question, as well as a specifica- 
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must then be specified. The dominant opinion is not necessarily 
the majority opinion; the opinion of an influential minority 
may be that which is actually effective. 


DF. A crowd consists of the persons in a group who are ex- 
pressing a consensus. 


"As a reaction against Le Bon's overgeneralization of the 
crowd concept, both “crowd” and “public” received sharper 
definition (consult Robert E. Park, Masse und Publikum, 
Buchdruckerei Lack & Granau, 1904). When a group is mak- 
ing nondebatable demands, it is acting as a crowd. (A crowd m 
action is a mob.) When the bounds of identification disappear 
and the person is concerned for his own ego, we have panic. In 


a crowd there is psychic contagion, a maximum of sincere, un- 
reflective, excited dissemination of symbols. 


DF. An interest group is an interest aggregate organized 
for the satisfaction of the interest, . 


All groups might be regarded as interest groups, since they 
all involve demands (preferences if not determinations) and 
expectations. But we may distinguish among various patterns 
of group activity those concerned with the satisfaction of m7 
terests—rather than, say, propagation of faiths or evocation 


of loyalties—and characterize the group as an interest group 
with regard to these patterns.!? 


DF. A special interest group is one such that in fact or on 
own expectation the satisfaction of its interest significantly 
exceeds that of the interests of those outside the group. 4 


general interest group is one having, to a significant degree; 
other than special interests. 


-its 


If a trade association o 


» 
r pressure group is *out to smash 
another organization, 


it is—in terms of its own expectations 


11. This distinction is emphasized and developed in the Thompson work cited 
on p. 88, n. 8. 


construe Society as a com 
flict as “the vital and dyi 


“Albion W, Small, General Sociology, University of Chicago Press, 1914, an 
consult Barnes, 1924, 
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—a special interest group. However, the nongratification of 
other groups is not always involved; indeed, advantages may 
accrue to outsiders, as when insurance companies combine to 
reduce accident rates by public education. What is in ques- 
tion are the comparative advantages to the group and to out- 
siders. 

By the characterization *in fact" we refer to scientific and 
impartial estimates. We recognize that the self-estimates by 
group leaders (and members) may coincide with that of quali- 
fied scientists. Often, however, self-appraisals are false (even 
without hypocrisy) ; and those who think they serve the general 
interest are blinded to important advantages to themselves. 

Every group has some special interests—for instance, those 
in its own existence and activity as a group. But not all special 
interests are necessarily in conflict; they may be compatible 
Or even in some cases facilitative of one another. And in chang- 
ing cireumstances, special interests may come to be in the gen- 
eral interest: the special interests of the military become gen- 
eral interests in time of war.!? Of course, changes may equally 
take place in the opposite direction: an army brought into 
being for national defense may become the organ of national 
tyranny. 

A difficulty in the classification of a particular aggregate as 
a general or special interest group is the number of interests 
that may be deliberately pursued, or actively affected, by a 
group. Consequences, furthermore, are often not visible over 
short periods of time. Professional associations are frequently 
given the benefit of the assumption that they serve the general 
interest ; yet, as Graham Wallas (Our Social Heritage, Yale 
University Press, 1921) showed so well, the adjustment of pro- 
fessions to the common good is no simple matter. A difficulty 
in the classification of a particular aggregate as a general or 
special interest group is the number of interests that may be 
deliberately pursued, or actively affected, by a group. Con- 
Sequences, furthermore, are often not visible over short periods 
of time, 

18. The position taken by Michels (1915, 389) stands in ne 
Considerable qualification: “By a universally applicable social 
organ of the collectivity brought into existence through the nee 
of labor, creates for itself, as soon as it becomes consolidated, 
id itself. The existence of these special interests involves a necess: 
with the interests of the collectivity.” 


E 


ed, therefore, of 
law [sic], every 
d for the division 
interests peculiar 
ary conflict 
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PROP. The accommodation by and circulation of an interest 
group vary with the degree to which it is concerned with gen- 
. eral rather than special interests. 


The hypothesis is simply that the more general the interest, 
in the present sense of wide dispersion of the benefits of the 
satisfaction of the interest, the less intense the interested ac- 
tivity. On the whole, greater perseverance characterizes the 
pursuit of special advantages than of general improvement." 
Moreover, a general interest group is more permeable, requir- 
ing only a perspective of “public spiritedness” rather than ad- 
herence to some special interest. And with the lesser intensity of 
such perspectives, frequent shifts in membership are to be ex- 
pected as obstacles are encountered. 


DF. The expediency interests of a group are those instru- 
mental to the group process (structure and function) of the 
group. Its principled interests are those for the satisfaction of 
which the group attained solidarity. 

A single interest—for example, 
in different respects involv 
"There is intended no absol 
and means. 


The distinction between expediency and principled interests 
has been elaborated by C. J. Friedrich (1937, 292-5), es- 
pecially in application to political parties; he calls them “ma- 
terial and ideal objectives.” Both sorts of interests, Friedrich 
points out, are present in all parties (groups) : “The distinc- 
tion between patronage parties and parties of principle is 
untenable. There is no such thing as a party which lacks either 
of these elements completely.” This is not to say, however, that 
both kinds of interests are always present and equally effective. 


PROP. As principled interests are satisfied in action, or the 


expectation of satisfaction is postponed, expediency interests 
become more pronounced. 


Both these conditions are like 
creases in size and age. Of cours 


an interest in peace—might 
e both expediency and principle. 
utistic differentiation between ends 


ly to occur as the group ‘in- 
e, it is not size itself which is 


it loses empirical content; such action is 
of an identification (self). 
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important, but the heterogeneity of perspective which is likely 
to accompany increase in size. As Friedrich observes, 


It is evident that a party in order to hold together a rather hetero- 
geneous following will shun a decided stand on questions of princi- 
ples, while at the same time making concessions to a variety of 
theoretically perhaps incompatible interests. 


Size in itself makes more difficult the integration of opera- 
tions. Such integration becomes an increasing object of con- 
cern as the group grows older and the conditions taken into 
account in the original pattern of cooperation change with 
time. Michels (1915, 366) concludes that “as the organiza- 
tion increases in size, the struggle for great principles becomes 
impossible.” 15 But the connection with size and age is not un- 
varying, since groups can revitalize old principles or add new 
ones, 

_ In a sense “age” is a misleading term that avoids specify- 
ing the variables that are actually interacting with one an- 
other. Usually the word is one of ambiguous reference, and 
can be given significance only as a concealed hypothesis to the 
effect that the interaction of all relevant variables will result in 

ringing about a certain pattern of equilibrium. Such hy- 
potheses take on some dignity when they are made in forthright 
terms, and subjected to the test of verification, as in Arnold J. 
Toynbee's Study of History. But the conception of definitely 
timed (or even of shifting) “stages” in social or political 
Processes is far from established. The history of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and of certain other long-lived groups, cast 
Serious doubt on “stages.” Rather, the changing equilibrium 
among the significantly interacting variables has resulted in 
Periods of “revitalization” and “decay” (to use biological 
metaphors) ; or, to speak more precisely, periods of relative 
stress on principled interests have reappeared more than once. 


PROP. Groups are more accommodating with regard to 
Principled than expediency interests. 


15. Compare also M. Ostrogorski, 1926, 103: “For thirty years there has lasted 
under Slightly varying aspects a situation always fundamentally the same: 
parties scattered, decomposed, and unable to hold together by any natural 
affinities, while the old organizations still subsist, reduced to the state of electoral 
Machines for manipulating the elections, dividing the electors into two rival 
camps and setting them at one another like marionettes.” 
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Concession and compromise will be more an an a 
i ds not directly relate 
tensive when they concern deman E e 
i ioni the group as such. Two impo! 
survival and functioning of i figi uie 
A les follow from the hypothesis. One is that exp à 
ovate are relatively more constant than principled inter io 
This may be seen in the transformation of revolutionary parties 
i i y $10.4). " 
th the attainment of power (see $1 1 ' 
Len second corollary is that principled interests are pu 
as they come into conflict with expediency interests. Deman s 
involving action which threatens the pattern of organization 
are altered or abandoned altogether in the interests of organiza- 


tion (though the symbols of demand are frequently retained). 
As Michels puts it (1915, 373): 


From a means, organization becomes an end. Tv the institutions P 
qualities which at the outset were destined simply to ensure the goo lá 
working of the party machine (subordination, the harmonious uA 
operation of individual members, hierarchical relationships, a 
cretion, propriety of conduct), a greater importance comes u ti- 
mately to be attached than to the productivity of the machine. 


Henceforward the sole preoccupation is to avoid anything which 
may clog the machinery. 


e do not say that 
le preoccupation, but only that it 
" principles when conflict arises. 
adopt here Michels? standpoint, 
d stage is followed by *degenera- 


Moreover, there is no need to 
according to which a principle 
tion” to expediency.!5 


PROP. Principled interests are subor 


interests in the degree that the g 


without emphasis on principles, 
demands without general support, 


dinated to expediency 
roup expects general support 
or expects attainment of its 


With regard to its expedien 
Special interest group. Wher 
must be sought, therefore, on 


16. Another not untypical “stage” hypothesis—s 
noted above—asserts that the “agitational” 
the “organizational,” Religion allegedly beco 
“phraseology” ; the tactician substitutes for 
the enthusiast, Al] this Signifies, in our ter 
interests, (R, Mayreder, Der t 
Vienna, 1926.) 


cy interests, every group is a 
e general support is valued, it 
the basis of principled interests. 


ubject to the reservations 
phase of social action moves into 
mes magic, and “ideology” becomes 
the prophet, and the bureaucrat for 
ms, the relative eclipse of principled 
ypische Verlauf Sozialer Bewegungen, .2d ed. 
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(Any direct interest in other groups is, from the standpoint 
of the given group, a principled interest.) > a 
- The hypothesis is clearly exemplified by political parties, - 
though it applies to other types of groups as well. Friedrich 
(1987, 293) maintains: 


The ideal objectives are forced upon parties by their struggle for 
gaining control of the government. It is a platitude of practical 
politics that the outs are invariably more emphatic in their advo- 
cacy of principles than the ins. 


It follows from the proposition that the demand statements 
most prominently brought to the focus of attention of non- 
group members will symbolize principled rather than expedi- 
ency interests. The demands of the group are presented to out- 
siders so as to maximize support of the group. In internal bul- 
letins, on the other hand, expediency interests can be given 
fuller symbolization ; support is not in question, or not to the 
same degrée. 

If the members of the group are stratified by degree of 
Participation; similar considerations can be applied to the 
group itself. The less the degree of participation, the greater 
‘he prominence of symbols of principled interests which will 
be brought to the focus of attention. Memoranda circulating 
within the executive committee, say, would, on the hypothesis, 
deal more with expediency interests than would those dissemi- 
nated among the entire membership. 


B. Group consciousness is the degree to which there is 
identification with the group based on solidarity in relation to 
valid interests ; false group consciousness, in relation to assumed 
Interests only. 


,, Group consciousness, on this definition, is more than simply 
identification with the group. We do not speak of group con- 
Sclousness if there is identification without reciprocal sharing of 
Perspectives, The identification “I am an American” is not 
1; Ways accompanied by an explicit set of demands and expecta- 
tions specifying what it is to be an American. A high frequency 
and intensity of such identifications do not in themselves con- 
Stitute national consciousness. The latter involves not only 
identification, but solidarity as to interests, faiths, and loyal- 
es, 


Further, group consciousness requires that the interests 
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shared be empirically warranted as being to the ve a ms 
members of the group. If participation in the group is pi ? 
inimical to the interests of the participants, we can spea m x 
of false consciousness. Nationalism, to pursue the ean i 
involves a conception of “national interest," but this phras 
does not always signify what is to the interest of the nation: 
Nationalism coincides with national consciousness only he. 
there is awareness of what is in fact to the nation’s interest, an 


where solidarity is attained on this basis and not in terms of 
interests falsely accepted as such.!* 


PROP. Group consciousness initially iner 


eases with conflict 
with other groups with equal or higher degrees of conscious- 
ness. 


Such conflict strengthens, at least at the outset, existing 


patterns of solidarity: the “we becomes crystallized and im- 
portant as over against a blatant “they.” The most familiar ex- 
ample is the increase of patriotism in wartime, involving not 
merely a strengthening of identifications, but of interests, 
faiths, and loyalties as well. The exigencies of conflict, more- 


over, heighten awareness of the valid interests of the group as 
a whole: defense against the common enemy is an interest in 
common, facilitatin a 


nition of other shared interests. 

J an initial increase, however. Two 
factors are impor the persistence of the heightened 
of expected success over sacrifices 


te success, solidarity may progressively weaken 
and ultimately break dow: 


r n completely as conflict continues. 4 
differentiation between “we” and “they” emerges within the 
group (between the rank and 


file and the leaders, for example; 


e and the government) ; “their” interests 
17. "Group consciousness" 


Or between the peopl 


: to which a Person belongs by virtue of his economic 
ction, far from constitutin, 


E class consciousness on that usages 
ntrary state of affairs, 
18. Compare M. Ginsberg, 


$ “Class Consciousness” in ESS: “The possession 
of common interests by memb 


> 1 s 
brought into Consclousngs 
imaginary or real, and esp 
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do not coincide with ours, “they” are responsible for the con- 
flict or at any rate for the defeat, and so on. 

_If, however, intensity of group participation is initially 
high, even bitter and costly defeat may serve only to heighten 
group solidarity and consciousness. The defeat may itself 
provide common interests—in rehabilitation and revenge, for 
er E increase awareness of what is to the group in- 

rest, 


$3.8. Society and Institutions 
DF. A cultural trait is an act characteristic of a group. 


_An act is characteristic when it recurs under comparable 
circumstances, It is no simple matter, however, to decide in all 
cases whether the circumstances are comparable and the act 
has in fact recurred. Among social scientists it is the social 
anthropologists who have had to deal most intimately with the 
descriptive problems involved, since they have done field work 
d groups whose culture contrasts most sharply with our 

m.2 

; Note that traits of culture may be personality types, if the 
Tecurrence of a given form can be demonstrated—if, for ex- 
ample, superaggressive and destructive types appear among 
he political leaders of the group. Certain personality traits 
may occur widely, although combined in various patterns of 
a anliy . Group acts favorable to certain personality types 
ai personality traits may also be distinguishable; such as the 
k aintenance of large armies. Other interpersonal practices 

omplete the inventory of culture traits. 


DE . An institution is a pattern composed of culture traits 
Specialized to the shaping and distribution of a particular value 
on set of values). The culture of a group is the totality of its 

ulture traits, A society is a group with its culture. 


aes N. C. Leites and I. de Sola Poole, “Communist Propaganda in Reac- 
of War Tustration,” Library of Congress, Experimental Division for the Study 
Cites Time Communications, Document No. 27, 1942 (reprinted in Lasswell, 
" aana Associates, 1949, chap. xii). 
of field Ta 1939, 535-6. Some of the most suggestive 
9f photo servation has been done by Bronislav Malinowski. 
Onaran pale recording, is Gregory Bateson and Margare j 
Acade T; A Photographic Analysis, Special Publications of the Ne 
my of Sciences, Vol. II, 1942. 


tive writing on methods 
A pioneer example 
t Mead, Balinese 
w York 
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When we speak of the institutions of government that pra 
vail in a given group, we are describing some of the culture 
traits that are present; we are selecting practices that, from a 
specified (value) standpoint, are closely interrelated. 

Although an attempt has been made to reserve ihe term 
"culture"? for trait-patterns of groups that are distinctive in 
the list of all known contemporary and historic times, usage 
has robbed the term of this meaning. Nonetheless, it is still con- 
venient to use the word “group” in referring to some inter- 
personal relations which do not reach the degree of elaborate- 
ness that justifies the use of the term “culture.” A transitory 
party faction is a group, though not a culture. The term “soci- 
ety” includes reference to people and basic traits of action in 
the same way that “personality” includes reference to the per- 
son and his basic action traits. 

For many purposes it is convenient to have a synoptic term 
for all the perspectives of a culture (symbol culture; often 
called "ideal culture”). It is also useful to have a word-for the 


operations performed on the physical environment, and the 


materials on which they have been performed. The ensemble 


is often called material cultures; if it is desired to distinguish 
the materials, they can be designated culture materials? 

As a means of classifying acts that conform to the traits of 
a culture, we may speak of conduct. When acts are spoken of 
with no implications for their relation to culture, the word be- 
havior is convenient. Obviously, the members of a group always 

, engage in much behavior that is not conduct. 

DF. A sanction is co 
of its conformity or no 
expected to modify f 
or to nullify any dan 


nduct in response to an act (in terms 
nconformity to culture traits) that 15 
uture acts in the direction of conformity; 
nage to society resulting from the act. 

à ht consist in the manipulation of symbols 
praise or censure), or in a redistribution of goods and services, 
or in the use of violence, or, speaking generally, in reward or 
ay of any value whatever. The sanction 18 
enhances values for the actor to whom it is 


21. See, on the concepts of this sectio) i ; in the 
soe n, the essays in The Science of Man in 

World Crisis, Ralph Linton, ed., Columbia University Press, 1945, especially 

The Concept of Culture" and Willlam HI Kelly, and “phe 


Concept of Basic : cial 
Sciences” by Abra Operational Tool in the So 
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applied, negative when it deprives him of values. It is to be 
noted that a sanction is itself conduct, that is, action in accord 
with the culture traits; the sanctions in force in a given group 
conform to the group perspectives. 


DF. A commitment is a projected act with the expectation 
that negative sanctions will be applied if the act is not com: 
pleted. 


. In most cultures, commitment involves, at bottom, expecta- 
tions of violence—“Covenants without swords are but words,” 
in Hobbes’s phrase. But sanctions may concern other values 
than personal safety. 

Consent might be defined as commitment to the satisfaction 
of a demand. This definition emphasizes the active character 
of consent ; but of course the act may be internalized. The point 
is that in giving consent, values are put at stake: consent is 
Incompatible with indifference. Often this order of definition 
is reversed, commitment being defined in terms of consent to 
Specified action. But it then becomes necessary to distinguish 
between genuine and merely verbal consent; and this is done 
ultimately, by reference to expectations of sanctions, as in the 
Present procedure. 

In particular, “silence is consent” only if it is an index of 
expectations, not simply of consequent deprivation, but of 
acts of deprivation which are in accord with culture traits— 
in short, expectations of sanctions as here defined. The victim 
of robbery is not genuinely consenting to being robbed; he 
Senuinely prefers being robbed to the threatened violence, but 
such violence is not the application of a sanction. It does not 
accord with the culture traits, and is itself subject to sanctions. 

DF. The mores are culture traits, deviations from which are 
9Xpected to be met (and actually are met) by relatively severe 
Sanctions. Cowntermores are culture traits symbolized by the 
Soup as deviations from the mores, and yet are expected to 
occur, Expediencies are culture traits which are neither mores 
Nor countermores. 


fg That culture traits tend to be sentimentaliz 
en deviated from, is a general observation 0 


v For an elaboration of this point see, for instance, W. G. Su 
PAR Ginn, 1940 and Westermarck's Origin and Development of 
8, Macmillan, 1908. 


ed, and defended 
ften confirmed.?? 


mner's Folk- 
the Moral 
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It is significant, however, that many activities which are € 
proved of by those who bear a given culture are, neverthe E 
expected to take place. Bribery may be almost universa a 
reprobated, yet it is taken for granted that some officials wi 
succumb to temptation. A certain volume of countermores 
activities are thus “normal” (in both a statistical and norma- 
tive sense), and must be included by the candid observer as part 
of the culture. 

There are, however, violations of the mores so shocking that 
they are not expected to happen, and when isolated instances 
do occur, they are dismissed as “inhuman” (as something 
wholly apart from cuiture). (Consider the inviolability of the 
chief priest in some cultures.) Deviations fro E 
of a culture are ignored altogether or meet with mild disap- 
proval. Continual innovation may be expected and accepted in 
many spheres, not only of material culture. 

Resembling the separation of cultural patterns into mores, 
countermores, and expediencies is the classification of traits of 
personality into three categories: those sustained by the con- 
science, those appealing to impulses and modes of expression 
in conflict with conscience, and others. For convenience, we may 
refer to patterns of conscience, impulse, and reason (in a sense 
roughly corresponding to the psychoanalytic categories O 
Superego, id, and ego). On reflection it is plain that the mores 
of a group must be sustained by the conscience of most group 
members. But it is possible in large, complex societies for some 
child to grow to maturity in subenvironments that attach the 
conscience to conduct that is countermores from the perspec- 
tive of the society as a whole. Religious dissenters may refuse 


to bear arms in defense of the state; or back-country distillers 
may hate revenue officers. 


m many patterns 


DF. The Social order is the pattern of mores and counter- 
mores institutions, 


practices of custom, morality: 

the expected deviations from them. It 
: subject—in fact or only in the group 

Perspectives—to the application of sanctions. When a prac- 

tice ceases to be treated o 

we say it has been made “ 

expediency, not morality. 


1 
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DF. Technology consists in the operations by which the 
group manipulates its culture materials. 


Part of the technology is hedged about by sanctions, and is 
therefore included in the social order (animals for food, for 
instance, may be killed only in a ritually prescribed manner). 
Other parts of a given technology may be almost wholly free of 
entangling sanctions. The former are group techniques; the 
latter are group technics. Technicalization is a transforma- 
tion from technique to technic, from involvement with mores 
and countermores to expediency alone.”* 4 

_ It is often affirmed that one pervasive factor in the insecuri- 
ties of the modern world is the encroachment of the scientific- 
explanatory and the engineering-manipulative perspective into 
every realm of culture, resulting in the “atomizing” of society 
and the disappearance of social order.?* 

Do This difference between technique and technic has much in common with 
urkheim’s distinction between the “sacred” and “profane.” Secularization is an 


Approach to technicalization: practices have been freed of, at any rate, di- 


vine sanctions. See Emile Durkheim's Elementary Forms of the Religious Life 
(Macmillan, 1915) and The Division of Labor in Society (Macmillan, 1933). w 
24. Assertions of this type have been prevalent among the “materialistic” 
Marxists and the apologists of many religious groups. Examples eH the latter: 
arl Polanyi, The Great Transformation, Farrar & Rinehart, 1944; N. Berdyaev, 


The Destiny of Man, Scribner's, 1937. 


PART TWO 


The political interactions of various persons and groups 
are constituted by patterns of influence and power, mani- 
fested in and affected by symbols, and stabilized in char- 
acteristic political practices. 


IV 


INFLUENCE 


By inf 
uence is me 
oF group. Y ant the value positi tenti 
“Value : ion and potential of 
and positions xu ej grouped under “welfare” and Amtes d 
ositions in ee ed in regard to each value (or set of aie 
midrelect, "er mei, i of influence are occupied by the po 
a ie . Classes and social str a 
he shaping and distribution TE NEC 
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p and Value Position 
EFINE 
NED. Welfare values, deference values 


VALUES 
ARE 
We are ee of acts of valuation (see §2.1). 
ea ^ ees E mosi part with two important groups 
* ch may be object TA that these are the only values 
e welfare value enda scientific inquiry or practical action. 
E degree is a E we mean those whose possession to a cer- 
E Physical acie ERAT condition for the maintenance of 
ohn ay pace | of the person. Among welfare values we 
E enment, By w eps well-being, wealth, skill, and en- 
acc Eonism, E M is meant the health and safety of 
ee ló the iudi y x income: services of goods and persons 
ne ey in any pr n: ualin any way whatever.! Skill is pro- 
Ed firn si ps whatever, whether in arts or crafts, 
ation? an iLinfor : By enlightenment we mean knowledge, 
ns, mation concerning personal and cultural re- 


D 
efer 
ence 
values ar tA d : : 
are those that consist in being taken into 


dopt Adam Smith's “wealth” 
tter of economics. “Income” 


l. qt; 
as th, 1$ not in accord witl 
with present-day usa 
ge toa 
and the phrase “goods and 


is digest 


of th made th 
e at “ 3 
ie Slug cd not E sei can be reduced to “services,” 
ike erm designate: hysical attributes, that have econo! 
Services,» on, we have preferred the venerable 


mic relevance. 
“wealth” to the less 
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consideration (in the acts of others and of the self Js Mon 
portant of the deference values, for political science, is £ “a 
Other important deference values are respect, eigen 
affection. Respect is the value of status, of honor, eae 
prestige, the “glory” or “reputation” which i a ms, 
with gain and safety as one of the three fundamenta y 
motivations. Rectitude comprises the moral Se qe n à 
goodness, righteousness, and so on. Affection, finally, inc 
the values of love and friendship. w€-. 
No assumptions will be made here as to the-comparative a 
tensity with which these values are held, or the imperia M 
signed to them by various persons and groups. In some es 
and to some degree these values no doubt always play a ie d 
and political scientists, ancient and modern, have seen in thi » 
the element of invariance which makes a political science po 


sible. Machiavelli justifies the study of history wit c"  sbserva- 
tion that 


Whoever considers the past and the present will readily observe ma 
all cities and all peoples are and ever have been animated by the E 
desires and the same passions; so that it is easy, by diligent study 
the past, to foresee what is likely to happen in the future. 


Bryce takes a similar position : 


There is in the phenomena of 
element or factor which is 
fore the basis of all the so 
nature itself. All fair] 
They are stirred by li 


. ^? one 
human society one *constant, 


practically always the same, and Me 
-called “social sciences." This is e 
y normal men have like passions and desires; 
ke motives, they think upon similar lines - : * 


But while there may be similarities of “motive, passion ang 
desire” among various persons and cultures, there are d] 
ences as well, differences especially in the comparative impo i 
tance attached to the various values. No generalizations P 
be made a priori concerning the scale of values of all grouk 
and individuals. What the values are in a given situation MU 
in principle be separately determined for each case. 

2. Machiavelli, Discourses, Bk. I 

3. On variation in basic values 
Culture, Houghton Mifflin, 1934, 


ture to culture and within 
A. G. Keller, The Science 


» chap. 29; Bryce, 1924, I, 14. "ns of 
see, for instance, Ruth Benedict, Putte? Pc 
Repositories of data about variations from an 
a culture from time to time are W. G. Suninet sole 
of Society, Yale University Press, 1927; L. T- 
house, Morals in Evolution. 


A Dt 
; Henry Holt, 1915; B. Westermarck, Origin and 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, Macmillan, 1906-08, 


rc — —— 
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gee de it is impossible to assign a universally domi- 
p to some one value or other. No single principle of 
cl tion can be elaborated into a tenable “philosophy of 
2l 7 m though always and everywhere human conduct 
polit 3 erpreted as a striving only for economic gain, or for 
M rs or for prestige and glory, or for love and af- 
E s n a specific situation, any or all of these—and others 
e —might be involved in different degrees. What values 

€ operative to what extent can be determined only by specific 
empirical inquiry. 


M The value pattern is the pattern of distribution of the 
ues of a group among its members. 


" n. shall use the term distribution index of a value to refer 
f LT of the dispersion of the value pattern. The 
ity i! : e spoken of in a positive sense: the greater the equal- 
which = pattern, the higher the index. Hence a society in 
buna er is concentrated in a few hands has a lower distri- 
widel index (for power) than one in which power 1s more 
eed shared. Similarly for other values: where the highest 
ee: are many times the lowest, the distribution index of 
» E is lower than where the highest incomes are not so much 
distribut of the lowest; a society divided into castes has a lower 
em. ution index for respect than one not so divided. And so 


n Value position is the place occupied in the value pat- 
y large share 


A person or group receiving a comparativel 
vorable value 


A the value will be said to occupy a high or fa 
ji sition; the other extreme will be spoken of as a low or un- 
"oorable value position. 


ne Or. The positions of a person or group à 
erns tend to approximate one another. 
e pattern tends to a 


nly that the patterns 
t, for 


n different value 


Eum is not to say that any given valu 
of ee more unequal distribution, but o. the 
Bxün SE values tend to coincide. The hypothesis 1s no 
xg e, that the rich become richer and the poor poorer, but 
D Qum the rich tend also to be the healthy, respected, in- 
nor ed, and so on, and the poor to be the sickly, despised; ig- 

ant. Those with a high position in one value tend to attain 
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high ones in others as well, and similarly with low Mery T 
phenomenon described in the hypothesis can be terme d 
agglutination, and is to be distinguished from value concen A 
tion—a change in the shape of a single value pattern M 
direction of less and less equality (a lowering of its dist 
tion index). It is an example of value agglutination if, Exi v. 
expectancy and years of schooling completed both T E. 
positively with income; value concentration is exemplifie 
societies where respect, say, focuses on a small elect. 


DF. A competitive value is one such that those who € 
different positions in the pattern symbolize themselves as cor F 
flicting; where the different positions are symbolized as Mr 
patible the value is pluralistic; and where facilitative, the va 
is stratified. 

Differences in the sharin 
quiesced in, but form the 
stratified value, on the othe 


E of a competitive value are not s 
basis of conflict (competition). i 

r hand, is expected to be unequal y 
distributed, and the inequalities support one another. Differen 
shares of pluralistic values are regarded as neither necessary 
nor intolerable. 


Every value ma 


y have all three characteristics in some de- 
gree. Skill is a co 


mpetitive value when the skilled try to inter- 
uisition of skill by the less skilled—by main- 
taining impermeable guilds at a time of rising pressure for 
economic opportunity. Skill is a stratified value insofar 25 
t “apprentices” while the latter endorse pe 
Special interests of the “masters.” And it is pluralistic insofar 
as there is minimal interaction, whether of support or inter 
ference, between certain skill groups. i: 
Even though a value exhibits all three characteristics 3? 
some situations, may rest on one. Wealth, for instances 
our society ; well-being is pluralistic 
and respect is stratified wherever castes survive. That a bs. | 
ne society may play a different role "| 
stablished. Respect is stratified in 97 
uralistic or competitive in a “republic: 


eino 
well-e 
is pl 
$4.9 Influence 


DF. The value potential is the v. 


F e 
$ alue position likely to P 
occupied as the outcome of conflict. 
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One index of the influence of a political party is the number 
of party members in office. The value potential (in terms of 
this index) is the number of party members likely to be in 
office after the next election, or the next uprising, or some other 
probable conflict. Obviously the value potential of any person 
or group in regard to any value is a matter of estimate. 
DF. The value expectancy is the position expected by the 
self. The value demanded is the position sought by the self. 


Note that the expectancy is the position which the actor 
thinks is probable, not that which is in fact probable, in the 
oa of a qualified observer. The latter is the value poten- 

lal. 

The importance of the value demanded as a determiner of 
conduct has been explored by Kurt Lewin and other psycholo- 
gists under the designation “aspiration level.” It is clear that 
there is a positive relation between the intensity of action to- 
Ward the attainment of a value and an optimistic expectancy 
regarding that value.‘ 

DT. The realism index is the degree to which the value ex- 
Pectancy approaches the value potential. 

It is not necessary that the expectations be realized and the 
demands gratified for the perspective to have been realistic ; it 
15 sufficient if such an outcome was probable. (The expectation 
of three “heads” in six tosses of a coin is realistic even if all 
SIX tosses result in “tails”; the expectation of six “tails” would 
have been unrealistic even though it was actually fulfilled.) 

Xcessive optimism or pessimism are both unrealistic (a low 
realism index). 
to DF. The actualization indew of a value pattern 1s the degree 

which the pattern approximates the potential. 

Only a small fraction of the members of a party may ae 

d election; its influence has not been fully sc 

conf arly, there is a low actualization of influence i with 

a pos to a small territory and sphere of influence but v = 

Je rge and efficient military machine. Different indices € 
Specified of the actualization of other values. 


at 


em i : i is- 
orders %Ccinet summary is in J. MeV. Hunt, Personality and Boato 
i A Handbook Based on Experimental and Clinical Research, 


Tess, 1944, T, chap. x. 
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DF. The demand ratio is the ratio of demand to the -— 
position of the demand maker. The realization ratio is the ratio 
of the resulting position to expectancy. 


Hence the demand ratio may be said to measure the cee a 
of dissatisfaction with the existent distribution. The hie 
the ratio, the less satisfactory the distribution to those ma mg 
the demands. It is the demand ratio, and not merely an E 
favorable value position, which occasions stress toward change: 


in the practices of value distribution. As Michels puts it (1915, 
236), 


It is not the simple existence of oppressive conditions but it is the 
recognition of these conditions by the oppressed, which in the course 
of history has constituted the prime factor of class struggles. 


Realization is not to be confused with actualization ; the 
former compares results with expectancies, the latter with ra 
tentials. Demands may be realized without a high degree e 
actualization if they are unrealistically moderate (pessimistic) - 


DF. Influence is value position and potential. 


It is important to take both 
count. A group may be more a 
its value position 


is a verb as well as a noun: the possess- 
eral an interpersonal relation. This is 
true not merely because some values, such as the deference 
lations, but because the conduct of per- 


distribution of the value is es- 


d as the study of *in- 
ential”? (Lasswell, 1936), its subject mat- 
er, though it does not in- 
alues may be chosen- for in- 
w they are.interrelated in & 
ty to another. Such choices 


Sr comprises more 
clude all values, A ] 
Vestigation in order 
given Society, 
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are madé from the standpoint of furthering the ongoing of 
Inquiry." 


_ PROP. The permeability of a group varies inversely with 
its influence. 3 


The relative permeability of a group with respect to another 
(that is, the degree to which candidates for membership in the 
first group belong to the second) varies inversely with the dif- 
ference in influence of the two groups. A large stock-holder 
may more easily become a member of the board of directors than 
à small one. 

Since potential as well as position determines permeability, 
admission of new members varies with the group's expecta- 
tions of the resulting increase or decrense of its influence. 


DF. Security is high value expectancy, position, and po- 
tential: realistic expectancy of maintaining influence. 

Security involves, first, certain perspectives (the “sense of 
Security?) : demands and expectations as to the future value 
Position of the self. The perspectives must be realistic—the 
expectations be in fact likely to be fulfilled—or there is only 
a “false” sense of security. And the actual value position must 
be comparatively high: the locus of security is in the present 


4s well as the future. 

DF. Indulgence is increase in influence; deprivation is de- 
crease, The I'-D ratio is the ratio of indulgence to deprivation 
M à specified situation. 

Indulgence and deprivation are general te ial. Th 
Provement or deterioration in value position or potential. e 


Concepts have nothing to do with the pleasure-pain ratio a 
€ utilitarians; no useful purpose is served by describing à 


€ various values in hedonic terms.° 


rms for any im- 


society gave prom- 
n jalizati scien- 
ifie Specialized activity, and led to a corresponding speciale t the 
Scie Nvestigation. The science of economics became more dis ee ae 
ee of politics, and “political economy” went into the oe ne al 
r i ew. 
ought about a new rapprochement, reflected in rita oe a System 


ner, for instance, and in such titles as Robert A. Brady, B 


ower, Columbia Universit i 
versity Press, 1943. t ma; 
ut so masterly was Jeremy Bentham as a user of jene hes strict 
equi ssible to interpret his treatment of the utilitarian categori E Brate 
valence to our present usage (The Theory of Legislation, Harcourts 
and The Theory of Fictions, Harcourt, Brace, 1932). 


b. " : . 
nener Lnd the nineteenth century the expansion of modern 
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It follows from the definitions that all demands are to p 
mize indulgence over deprivation for the identified d a 
that behavior is based on expectations as to the I D or , 
Again, there is no utilitarian assumption here of “man me 
calculator,” in the sense that all conduct is directed by co A 
scious projection of alternative courses of action. Nothing d 
is involved than that values are valued, that conduct is goa 
directed. Given certain goals, action is based on expectations 
of indulgence and deprivation with regard to those goals. 


DF. The elect consists of those with the most influence; the 


reject, the least influence; the mid-elect, those belonging neither 
to the elect nor the re ject. 7 


er differentiations, we 
and lower elect. All the terms may be 
ition and potential in any single value 
however, special terms will be introduced—for example, we will 
speak of the elect and reject in r 


ct in relation to power as the “elite” 
and the “mass” respectively. 


§4.3 Social § tructure 


DF. A class is a major ag 
practices giving them a simila 
tribution (and en joyment) of 


The concept of class is among the most 
troversial in political theory. An im 
fusion is the fact that the word * 
ous to a very high degree. It is 
intensity, as a descr and as a symbol of de- 
mand and identification; and seldom 


Bregate of persons engaging in 
r relation to the Shaping and dis- 
one or more specified values. 


confused and con- 


portant source of this con- 
“class” i 


tical practi 
amiliar word,7 

7. Compare Tawney, ‘class’ is one which everyone 
dislikes, it is also one Which no one in practice can escape from using. The 
ither to ignore the influence 
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We define class in relation to some value or values; where 
these are not specified, they are to be understood as the set of 
all values important in the society. The class structure of so- 
ciety is the pattern of these classes. Although the classes most 
frequently discussed are economic, that is, defined with re- 
gard to wealth, one may also speak of classes with respect to 
other values. We refer to class as a “major” aggregate in order 
to emphasize the use of the term to describe the most prominent 
characteristic ways in which persons are related to values. Both 
the polemical and scientific usefulness of the word “class” comes 
in part from the tendency to employ but a small number of 
terms to specify classes. In some vocabularies we have the 
“bourgeoisie” over against the “proletariat,” or the “ruling 
class” against the “ruled.” Even where the differentiation is 
carried farther, and three-term, five-term, or even a more-term 
system is used, there is some inhibition upon the multiplying of 
distinctions. By contrast, terms that designate the distribution 
of occupations and skills in society must be numerous, or they 
are unusable. 

A class is defined as an aggregate, not a group, in the sense 

of our previous definition: it may or may not be organized. We 
may speak of class solidarity and class consciousness under the 
same conditions as previously specified. In particular, it is to 
be noted that class consciousness is not logically necessary to 
the existence of a class. As R. H. Tawney puts it (1981, 66), 
the fact of class and the consciousness of class are different 
phenomena. 
The fact creates the consciousness, not the consciousness the fact. 
The former may exist without the latter, and a group may be 
marked by common characteristics, and occupy a distinctive posi- 
tion vis-à-vis other groups, without, except at moments of excep- 
tional tension, being aware that it does so. 

It must be emphasized that to speak of classes does not of it- 
self imply the existence of a “class struggle.” Whether, to what 
degree, and under what conditions conflict occur S mong speci- 
fied classes is an empirical question which is in no way settled 


S 

merely by invoking the concept of class. Nor does the concept 

phenomenon which it describes, as though it were parem tome rage 
i i the unique reality 

society, nor to erect that phenomenon - > - into n e 1 E 

other aspects of social life are to be referred as their original source and all. 


sufficient explanation.” 
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imply the existence of rigidly demarcated groupings sharply 
differentiated from one another ; the permeability of a specified 
class is again a variable whose magnitude under given condi- 
tions must be empirically determined. What is required for the 
applicability of the term (and thus presupposed by its use) is” 


only that there be available indices by which we can distinguish ~ 


different relations to the shaping, distribution, and enjoyment 
of a specified value or set of values.’ 


DF. A welfare class is one defined with respect to welfare 
values; a deference class, with respect to deference values; a 


social class, one defined with respect to all the values important 
in the society. 


There are as many kinds of classes as there are values, and 
within each kind as many classes as characteristic functions in 
the shaping and sharing of the value. Much of the controversy 
and confusion concerning the nature of classes stems from a 
failure to recognize this wide range of possibilities. More con- 
fusing, however, is the use of the term class, not as a classifica- 
tory term alone, nor even as a normativel 
sion, but as an overcondensed way of stati 
the social process. Often the condensation of meanin 


The term class can be disent 
biguity by careful stipulating 
8. The suggestion has often bee 
for the simple reason th 
arranged in a number of distinct and distingui e 
is athe up nd distinguishable classes (Barker, 1942, 


science, But clearly; n 
arice in its 


angled from all forms of am- 
which value (or values) are 


stinct from one another, but only 


er suitable conditions, can he isti 18 
With sufficient clarity to subserve the ongoing of Ls, distinguished MEDIE 
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meant, by openly declaring any normative judgments, and by 
making explicit whatever hypotheses are held about the deter- 
minative effect of any value position or potential upon any other 
Position or potential. The hypothesis of value agglutination 
(p. 58) is that all values tend to be held in the same degree by a 
given group or aggregate in society. But it does not undertake 
to specify which values are more determinative than others. 
However, the statement of this hypothesis does invite inquiry 
directed toward the study of these relations in every concrete 
situation. Enough is already known about cultures to say that. 
values are differently ranked in different societies; and to sus- 
tain the proposition that control of the key values ewercises a 
stronger determinative effect upon the control of all values than 
15 exerted by the control of nonkey values. (In assembling data 
bearing upon this hypothesis, circularity is avoided by choosing 
different indices for the “keyness” of a value than for “effect.” °) 


DF. A skill group (or aggregate) consists of persons per- 
forming the same technological operation ; the skill structure of 
Society is the pattern of such groups and operations. An occu- 
pation is a practice pursued as a major activity by a person. 


We do not limit the term occupation to the activity from 
which the person draws his chief income. It is consistent with 
the definition to recognize that goal values sought by particular 
Persons may deviate from the goals usually dominant among 
those pursuing an occupation. A “gentleman farmer" does not 
work primarily with wealth in view, but is interested in respect, 
skill, well-being, or some other value. A person’s vocation is 
What he is considered fit to exercise, and regards as the maxi- 
mum realization of the demands of the self, even though there 
may be no opportunity to follow his bent. Y 

Imost invariably an occupation involves one or more skills; 
hence the member of a particular occupational category can 
usually be included in several categories of skill. (Also, a person 
1$ usually in command of skills in addition to his occupational 
equipment ; we may speak here of avocational skills.) 


9. A striking j trasts with our own society 
g instance of a key value that contras y 

"5 the importance given by the Zihi indians of the southwestern United Pu 

0 & promfnent position in ceremonial dances. In terme of our eximi e 

alue involved is not primarily a welfare value (like wealth or even si H 

what is desired is deference—and deference not in the form of power but respect 


(Benedict, Patterns of Culture, 1084). 
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Classes have often been defined in relation to skill, particu- 
larly in terms of occupation ; occupation is said to be the essen- 
tial determinant of class. Bryce, for example, analyzes the 
American class structure in these terms (1893, II, 297) : 


Classes are in America by no means the same thing as in the greater 
nations of Europe. One must not, for political purposes, divide them 
as upper and lower, richer and poorer, but rather according to the 
occupations they respectively follow. 


In other conceptions, what is held to be essential to class is not 


occupation’ but status. Tawney, for example, elaborates this 
interpretation (1931, 71): 

Class systems . . . have usually been associated—hence, indeed, 
the invidious suggestion which the word sometimes conveys—with 
differences, not merely of economic metier, 
that different groups have been distinguisl 
only, like different professions, 
render, but in status, 


but of social position, so 
hed from each other, not 
by the nature of the service they 
in influence, and sometimes in consideration 
and respect. Even today, indeed, though less regularly than in the 
past, class tends to determine occu 
class. 


pation rather than occupation 

Where these are matters of definition, the distinction being 
made is between welfare and deference classes.!? Often, howev 
they are construed (and intended) as hy 
relationships among class, occupation, status, and other politi- 
cal variables. Bryce, for instance, is saying that political power 
in America is more affected by occupation than by the wealth or 
respect structure of society. Such empirical relationships can- 
not be stated in a general form for all societies, and often not 
even for all the various situations within a given society. 


er, 
potheses of empirical 


DF. Status is membership in a specified deference class. 
Social mobility is vertical or horizontal according to whether 
or not it includes change in status, 


Rather than definin 


1 E class in terms of status, we define 
status in relation to d 


eference classes. To “have status" is to 


10. Tawney also formulates in this passage a conception of class that coin- 
‘cides with our definition of “social class": “The conception of class . . . is 
comprehensive, It relates, not to this or that specific characteristic of a group, 
but to a totality of conditions by which several sides of life are affected." 
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occupy a favorable position in the pattern of such values as 
power and respect; and in general the status of a person is 
specifiable in terms of his relation to deference values. On the 
basis of status we differentiate between vertical and horizontal 
mobility. Change in occupation involving an increase in jncome, 
for example, represents vertical mobility only insofar as the 
improvement in wealth position is accompanied by indulgence 
as to respect, power, affection, and so on. In some societies 
everyone is assigned a definite “rank.” The significance of such 
distinctions must be ascertained by empirical inquiry, since 
in some circumstances rank actually refers to respect as a value 
alone, while in other circumstances it has reference to all the 
deference values, in which case the value order accurately de- 
fines status. If welfare values are also accorded by rank, the 
latter demarcates social classes. 


. DF. A caste is a highly impermeable deference class with a 
high degree of solidarity. 


We distinguish caste from class, first, by its lesser generality 
—it is defined in relation to deference values only—and second, 
by its properties of impermeability and solidarity, which by 
no means characterize all classes. Thus a hereditary aristoc- 
racy, for example, constitutes a caste as here defined. Like 
other classes, castes are not necessarily, though they. may be, 
organized as groups. Though the element of solidarity is al- 
Ways present, cooperation may be minimal, and is often limited 
to the performance of purely ceremonial acts. 

The most elaborate field studies in America of status have 
reported on the existence of caste, notably in Negro-White 
communities, Lloyd Warner and his associates are free from the 
temptation which Frederick Pollock complained was common 
n anthropology, “to go digging in savage muck-heaps and not 
look at what is happening under one's nose.” ?! CP. 

The social structure is the pattern of shaping, distribution 
( and enjoyment) of all the various values that are comprised 
m influence. It is a description of the social structure which 
, ll. Among the workable indices of caste difference—impermeable differences 
in respect position—are intermarriage, reciprocal dining invitations, exclusive 
clubs, exclusive pews, exclusive burial grounds (to specify but a few ae 
especially appropriate to New England). See W. L. Warner and P. S. Lunt, 


nee Status System of a Modern Community, Yale University Rreg E and 
~Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town, Yale University Press, f 
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answers the question “who gets what, when and how.” (The 
concept of social structure is not to be confused with “social 
order,” previously defined as the mores and countermores in- 
stitutions—custom, religion, morality.) 

It follows from the definition that the social structure is 
analyzable into relationships among classes (specified in rela- 
tion to the values comprised in influence). Whatever group- 
ings are relevant to the influence practices are by definition 
classes: they consist of persons with characteristic relations 
to specified values. But while it is a tautology that the social 
it is altogether an empirical ques- 
tion what the classes are, how they are related, how influence is 


classes) might be 
classes, though of 
degree. Tawney’s insistence (1931, 67) on the recognition of 
the importance of 

escapable: 
Clearly, there are societies in which the position and relations of the 
ave been determined ultimately by the 
» the rules under which property is held 
yed a part in fixing the conditions by which 


the emergence 
atural accompaniment of the differentia- 


- + + These different factors, however, 


have varying degrees of importance in different ages, different com- 
munities, and different connections, 


t economie classes a 
ty, a general 
project the soc 
Further, 
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st Z ^ d 

x pae spen the Marxists recognize in inveighing against it. 
hw erm “class struggle” is used in a descriptive sense 
sta É e a symbol of demand, it must be limited in its ap- 
p E c ans to be formulated conditions under which 
nc ee ween classes is one of conflict rather than inte- 

PROP. Cha: i i 
s nges in the d x i 

‘all vow to me bi social structure are functions of large 


in Do be Speel structure alters with basic modifications 
The fürthe es processes, whether operations or perspectives. 
Pedlisiaues 3 hypothesis may be put forward that changes in 
ES distress ee a greater effect on the social structure than 
Spt ee Bios social order. Alterations in the expediencies 
ester d a more likely to modify (and to modify to a 
ze ^ nt) the social structure than alterations in the 


$4.4 Social Process 


D ; RUN 
E Economy is maximization of value: an act directed to- 
isa Ed bera uid value V is economical with respect to 

A ues L in the degree that it attai i i 
aiutedt-oP ha TU gree that it attains V with an optimal 


bon Fr c is defined relatively to some set of values, for 
thier ta EH si economical with respect to one set and not an- 
"op at here the set is not specified it is to be understood as 
chiefly i E nen of the actor involved in the situation. What is 
teleyknt UH tant is that various values may be simultaneously 
Praised n he determination of economy : means cannot be ap- 
pei la ith respect to isolated ends, but rather in relation to 
CP goal patterns. 

is Shoes from the definitions that behavior tends to be what 
tion of o be most economical—or, in the equivalent formu- 

§4.2, that expected to maximize the I:D ratio.” The 
results, hence implies the 


f incurred losses or gains 
are different, in general, 


12, EN 
Min ees of values is concerned with net 
No longer pos ‘ape (negative values) in the sense 0 
or differ possible, Such gains and losses, of course, 

13. T} rent values involved. 
by his paa e logically true because we deter 
_ We infer E When he acts in what we be 

ither that his expectations are mistaken, 


Wha 
* we supposed them to be. 


mine what an individual's yalues are 
lieve to bea noneconomical manner, 
or that his values are not 


~ LI 
* 
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qualification “expected to be most economical” is essential, for 
otherwise the proposition would be plainly false: people often 
act in ways which as a matter of fact are not economical with 
respect to their own values. It is entirely possible for a person 
to be mistaken not only as to means for attaining his values, 
but even as to what his values are.!* The importance of the 
proposition is not nullified by its purely logical character; and, 
indeed, it is often regarded as a “basic postulate” of political 
theory.!? Whenever a person chooses a course of action, we are 
to look for the specific values and expectations that make it 
appear to the actor most economical for him. 


DF. 'The pragmatization of practices is the maximizing of 
their economy with respect to all the values of the actors. Ra- 


tionalization of practices is their technicalization and pragma- 
tization. 


We speak of practices and institutions as pragmatized in 
the degree that means and ends are reciprocally determined so 
as to maximize the total values in the situation.!^ Rationaliza- 
ton (Zweckrationalizierung) involves not only a maximal re- 
alization of values, but also that the adaptation of means and 
ends to one another be achieved through expediences. For ex- 
ample, if religious doctrines impose sanctions for the utiliza- 
tion of certain materials, practices in accord with these doc- 
trines are not rationalized, though they may be pragmatized 
in relation to the religious values. Rationalization, in short, 
requires that the only restrictions imposed on practice be 
those set ultimately by noncultural conditions (biological and 
environmental) for the attainment of goals. 


14. We say behavior "tends" to be that accepted as most economical because 


not all acts are taken to be equally expressive of valuations. An act may be per- 
formed, not from deliberate choice, 


15. See, for example, Catlin, 1930, 108. A simi 
by Herbert Spencer in h 
16. The term w 
this analysis and 
of Valuation," 


: lar formulation is also given 
is Principles of Sociology, D. Appleton. 

as chosen because of the special emphasis of pragmatism on 
for example, John Dewey’s “Theory 
of Unified Science, Vol. II, No. 4 
» Henry Holt, 1922, 

mprehensively enough, however, to 
es operative in the situation. Ration- 
onfused with Comtean positivism. Hux- 
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DF. The social process is the totality of value processes for 
all the values important in the society. 


In the following table we introduce terms for the phases of 
the social process with respect to the welfare and deference 
values introduced in $4.1. (The concepts will be discussed in 
connection with the analysis of power.) It may be repeated 
that the list of values is not exhaustive, even of the most im- 
portant values. Some others, however, can be regarded as com- 
pounds of those given. Authority, for example, will later be 
m with as involving elements of power, respect, and recti- 
tude. 


. DF. Policy is a projected program of goal values and prac- 
tices: the policy process is the formulation, promulgation, and 
application of identifications, demands, and expectations con- 
cerning the future interpersonal relations of the self. 


Projected action may be either private or social: it may con- 
cern either the actor alone or his relations with other persons. 
course of action in relation to others we call a *policy" of the 
Bon The field of policy is constituted by interpersonal rela- 
10ns,18 


_ DF. The exercise of influence (influence process) consists 
in affecting policies of others than the self. 


. To have influence is to occupy a high position (and poten- 
tial) with respect to all the values important in the society. 
Influence is exercised when its possession affects the interper- 
Sonal relations of those (other than the self) active in the 
shaping and enjoyment of the values. This occurs in accord 
With what Friedrich (1937, 16-17) has called “the rule of an- 
ticipated reaction”: policies are determined by expectations of 
the resulting conduct of those having the influence. The Ss 
ercise of influence consists in this effect on the policy of others. 
ge 


ley's "brave new world" is not one in. which institutions are rationalized, ms 
only technicalized. Important values (for instance, the moral) were not zs 
into account; practices were ultimately not economical in relation to those va. ues 

18. Thus the term “policy,” as here defined, is not to be interpreted "s 
stricted to expediency rather than principle; policy is involved in the ls 
S Any: Perspective—identification, demand, expectation—of the HR 
sentions of the self. A projected course of action is a policy whenever p 

er than the actor are implicated in the acts in question. Nn tue 
9. Of Course, the exercise of influence in particular ways 15 itself a p 


TABLE 1 


Social Process 


ee ue c 97 1, eee ne 
| | | Welfare Values 


I Deference Values 


Value || Power ` Respect Rectitude Affection 
Measure Power Status Righteousness Popularity 
Elect Elite Select Righteous Popular 
Situation Arena Stage Court Circle 
Interaction || Encounter Confronta- Appraisal Sociality 
tion 
Shaping Determination Recognition Moralization Bestowal 
Outcome Decision Prestige Rightness Cordiality 
Ratio i| Alignment Distinction Morality Friendliness 
| 
Enjoyment | Ascendency Repute Virtue Friendship 
| 
Doctrine || Political ^ Codeof ^ MoralCode Code of 
| | Doctrine Honor Friendship 
Science | Political Science of Social Ethics Amicology 
| Science Status 


|| Well-Being 
f Well-Being 
| Fit 


! 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| Living 


Adaptation 
Vitality 
Salubrity 


Consumma- 
tion 


Hygiene 


Wealth 


Wealth 
Wealthy 


— Market 


Exchange 


Production 


Skill 
Ability 
Able 
Shop 


Occupation 


Praxis 


Transaction Performance 


Price 


Craftsman- 
ship 


Consumption Expression 


Economic 
Doctrine 


Social Biology Economics 


Professional 
Standards 


Science of 
Skill 


Enlightenment 


Enlightenment 
Informed 
Forum 


Disclosure 


Inquiry 
Knowledge 


Informative- 
ness 


Insight 


Standards of 
Disclosure 


Sociology of 
Knowledge 
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DF. The weight of influence is the degree to which policies 
are affected; the domain of influence, the persons whose policies 
are affected; the scope of influence, the values implicated in 
the policies. 


The effect on policy brought about by influence varies, of 
sourse, in degree; we speak in this connection of the “weight” 
of influence being exercised. We may speak of the weight of 
influence as varying, for example, with changes in the prestige 
of the influential—the more a person is respected, the more 
effect his policies will have on those who accord him respect. 
And so on. 

Amount of influence has a second dimension: the number of 
persons being influenced. This we call the “domain” of influ- 
ence. Thus improvements in the technology of communication 
have enlarged the domains of influence; but by rendering the 
same domain subject to several centers of influence, in many 
cases they have lowered the weight of influence exercised by 
each of these centers. 

Conduct is goal-directed and thus implicates values; the de- 
mands and expectations of which policy consists have refer- 
ence to values. By the “scope” of influence we mean the values 
involved in the policies affected. In a given case influence may 

e exercised with regard to some values and not others: its 
scope is limited in various ways. Thus a friend may have influ- 
ence with regard to the values of affection and respect—he may 
affect policies concerning those values—but not, say, the values 
of wealth or power. Amount of influence thus has reference to 


Scope as well as to weight and domain. 
—— 

i the person having the influence: it is a pattern 
enge is being exercised when changes in the in 
vith changes in the policies of those over whom it is 


of his interpersonal relations. 
fluence-policy are correlated 
being exercised. 


v 


POWER 


Power is the deference value with which political science is especially 
concerned ; it can be described in terms of its domain, scope, weight, 
and coerciveness. Forms of power can be distinguished according 
to the value upon which power is based. Influence relations for which 
power is a base are also classified. 


$5.1 Decisions and Power 


DF. A decision is a policy involving severe sanctions (de- 
privations). 


SEVERE SANCTIONS are “involved” when they are expected 
to be used or are in fact applied to sustain a policy against op- 
position. Sanctions are “severe” in terms of the values prevail- 
ing in the culture concerned. There is no doubt about the ex- 
tremity of violence; yet disgrace—the drastic withdrawal of 
respect—may play a more important role in many situations. 

From the standpoint of society as a whole, it is often impos- 
sible to determine, without further information, whether a given 
legislative act, executive deeree, administrative rule, or court 
judgment is a decision. Even measures that are not meant very 
seriously may be transformed into decisions at a later time, as 
when gambling laws—passed to quiet publie clamor, though 
not expected by the best informed politicians to be enforced— 
are subsequently seized upon by a vigorous prosecutor and an 
inflamed public sentiment. 

Since a decision is an effective determination of policy, it 
involves the total process of bringing about a specified course 
of action. In decision making only those participate whose 
acts do in fact matter. We do not speak of a vote being cast— 
save as an operation—if the ballot is not counted. And since 
the decision-making process includes application as well as 
formulation and promulgation of policy, those whose acts are 
affected also participate in decision making: by conformity to 
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or disregard of the policy they help determine whether it is 
or is not in fact a decision. Laws are not made by legislatures 
alone, but by the law-abiding as well: a statute ceases to embody 
a law (except in a formal sense later discussed) in the degree 
that it is widely disregarded. 

DF. Power is participation in the making of decisions: G 
has power over H with respect to the values K if G participates 
in the making of decisions affecting the K-policies of H. 


The concept of power is perhaps the most fundamental in 
the whole of political science: the political process is the shaping, 
distribution, and exercise of power (in a wider sense, of all the 
deference values, or of influence in general). 


Polities, as a theoretical study, is concerned with the relations of 
men, in association and competition, submission and control, in so 
far as they seek, not the production and consumption of some 
article, but to have their way with their fellows. . . . What men 
Seek in their political negotiations is power. . - A 


We have previously made it clear that political science can be 
usefully conceived, for many purposes, as concerned with more 
values than power alone. However broadly the scope of the sub- 
ra may be defined, power is always included in the sense here 
used. 

Power is here defined relationally, not as a simple property. 
Bertrand Russell (1938, 35) concisely defines power as the 
Production of intended effects,” thus making it a property 
Which can belong to a person or group considered in itself. DA 
` Power in the political sense cannot be conceived as the Sm 
to Produce intended effects in general, but only such e ed 

irectly involve other persons: political power 1$ dig Da 
rom power over nature as power over other men. "Une = 
(1987, 12-14) emphasizes this point by formua Eee 
axiom” concerning power that “it is a certam kind o 5 ax 
relationship.» Tawney’s definition (1931, 230) similar y E a 
Stricts intended effects to those on the conduct of other P 
Sons: “Power may be defined as the capacity of an ma 
Or group of individuals, to modify the conduct of ot er m 
Viduals or groups in the manner which he desires. . + - iuo 
makine of decisions ix an interpersonal process: the po 


l. Catlin, 1927, 210-11, 262; compare also Friedrich, 1937, 11. 
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which other persons are to pursue are what is decided upon. 
Power as participation in the making of decisions is an inter- 
personal relation. 

It is, moreover, a triadic relation as here defined. “Power 
over whom” is not yet a complete specification: there must be 
added, “in such and such particulars” (the scope of power). 
A and B may each have power over C, but with regard to dif- 
ferent areas of C’s behavior, determining policies which C is to 
pursue in different fields; more simply, A and B may have 
power with respect to different values of C’s. A’s decisions may 
affect, say, C’s shaping and enjoyment of economic values, and 
B’s his share of respect. 

The definition of power in terms of decision making adds 
an important element to “the production of intended effects 
on other persons”—namely, the availability of sanctions when 
the intended effects are not forthcoming. It is the threat of 
sanctions which differentiates power from influence in general. 
Power is a special case of the exercise of influence: it is the proc- 
ess of affecting policies of others with the help of (actual or 
threatened) severe deprivations for nonconformity with the 
policies intended.? 

But—to repeat an earlier caution—this is not to say that 


the exercise of power rests always, or even generally, on vio- 
lence. As Merriam warns (1984, 90) : 


It cannot be concluded, as many have, that the essence of the power 
situation is force, in the sense of violence and physical brutality. 
Altruism as well as egoism has a place in human: relations and or- 
ganization, and cooperation has as genuine a position as coercion. 


Power may rest on faiths 


r i and loyalties as well as interests, to 
say nothing of habit and 


1g o apathy. And even when the element 
of constraint 1$ prominent, it need not take the form of violence. 
Sanctions may be applied with regard to other values than 
physical safety and well-being. In Short, power entails only 
effective control over policy; the means by which the control 
is made effective are man y and varied. 

The power relation presupposes specified valuations: we 
speak of power as a control over value practices and patterns. 


efinition in his Two Treatises of Government, Bk. I, 


then, I take to be a right of making 1 i Ities 
y all less penalties , E cda d. 


2. Compare Locke's d 
chap. i: “Political power, 
of death, and consequent] 
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Values are presupposed, moreover, by sanctions, which are with- 
out effectiveness unless their application does in fact constitute 
a deprivation. As Friedrich points out (1937, 12), neither 
things nor ideas are 


power taken by themselves; they can become instruments in the 
hands of one secking power. To convert them into power, the power- 
seeker must find human beings who value the things sufficiently to 
obey his orders in return. . . . It is, therefore, impossible to study 
Politics as the process of acquiring, distributing, and losing power 
without taking into consideration the major objectives of the human 
beings involved in the situations studied. 


Power is itself, of course, a value, and an extremely impor- 
tant one; but no assumption is made here as to its being always 
and everywhere more important than other values. Power, is, 
specifically, a deference value: to have power is to be taken into 
account in others’ acts (policies).? It is important to distinguish 
clearly in concrete situations between power as a value and 
the values over which power is being exercised. One may have 
power over wealth (economic power”), for example, without 
Occupying a correspondingly favorable position with regard 
to wealth itself—as in the case, say, of powerful labor leaders. 
One may control the distribution of respect without being re- 
spected, as may be true of a publisher or propagandist. And 
SO on. 

Since power is comprised under influence, we may speak o 
the weight, scope, and domain of power m the senses define 
for the exercise of influence. The weight of power is the de- 
&ree of participation in the making of decisions; its scope cong 
sists of the values whose shaping and enjoyment are controlled ; 
the domain of power consists of the persons over whom E. 
is exercised. All three enter into the notion of “amount” o 
Power. Increase or decrease in power may involve à past m 
its weight (as when limitations on suffrage are Impose Ee 

fted), in its scope (as when economic practices are e 
Under or freed from control), or in its domain (as when a ‘kan 

rings new peoples under its dominion by conquest or loses 

Y secession). 


had consciously 


m power i power 


3. Iti j 
t is not necessary, however, that those over who dade. the 


efer to th af ay not 
holders ae power holders; indeed, they may 
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DF. The arena of power is the situation comprised by those 


who demand power or who are within the domain of power. The 


political man (homo politicus) is one who demands the maxi- 
mization of his power in relation to all his values, who expects 
power to determine power, and who identifies with others as a 
means of enhancing power position and poténtial. 


Note that the arena of power is not necessarily composed of 
political men, in the sense of the definition. The political man 
is an idealization ; he has been approximated in human history, 
but never attained. We have no record of anyone, however 
tyrannous and power seeking, who suċceeded in transforming 
himself wholly into an instrument of power for the sake of 
power. However, the image of the machtmensch receives enough 
corroboration from the facts of experience to possess an en- 
during core of scientific and practical utility. From a scientific 
point of view the homo politicus serves the same purpose that 
the economic man played in the history of serious economic 
theory. Speculative models of this type have often performed 
an important role in the history of science, where it is taken 
for granted that observation will deviate, however slightly, from 

` the theoretical image.* 

The picture of the arena given in our definition is not strictly 
comparable with the “pure market” theory of the economists. 
The “pure arena” would be composed entirely of political men, 
in the same way that the strictest modes of economic thought 
relate to a market made up of economic men alone. We use the 
term “arena” to refer to any situation in which power is sought 
and persons are brought within the domain of power. It is not 
postulated that those who demand power pursue power in pref- 
erence to any other value, like wealth. Hence the “pure arena’ 


18 a very special case, and is only approximated in any known 
historical situations. 


A side glance at the 
theory may sharpen the si 
the most general theor 


postulational structure of economic 
gnificance of the present concepts. In 
y of economic behavior it is assumed that 


4. The "economie man” got in the way of economists only when economic 
thinkers began to have greater confidence in their models than in their data, 
became purists in scientific inquiry, 
more-than-economic-models, They st 
empirically more Significant combin 
On political Personality see I 


and refused to explore the possibilities of 
udied the pure market in preference to the 


ations of market with what we call arena 
-asswell, 1930, 1948, 
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men seek only one v 
of it as poets [6 : * nd that theysstrive toienjoyias much 
his method: “W not used the following words to describi 
; in f e shall invoke but a single axiom, or, if y = 
} ut a single hy NON SOS ON 
derive the greatest dem. pothesis, i.e., that every one seeks to 
Edgeworth ud possible value from his goods and labours.” 
NES onamias iens the postulate of the economic man ios 
tending to his SE igates the arrangements between agents each 
as “the effort o K maximum utility.” Pigou reworded the idea 
faction.” When he part of every agent to maximize his satis- 
Solet. and ab s is cooperation and exchange there is & 
SHE s highl E u been convenient for economists to begin 
is defined "d us ified picture of the “perfect market." This 
perfect ear. ons as the situation “when all traders have 
the consequent ge of the conditions of supply and demand and 
aeai ee of exchange.” In addition to the postulate 
It is evident fn edge there is complete freedom from coercion.” 
literally, have = some postulates of economic theory, if taken 
ior at a ‘s ated to all human behavior rather than behav- 
ambiguities ij oa selected value. This is one of the recurring 
To brins economic thought. 
uere zn speculative models closer to specific situations 
For instanc y to introduce an intricate pattern of postulates. 
in relation « what are the postulated demand ratios for power 
in relation t any other value or set of values? What are they 
lated ane hESA P ei: power positions? What are the postu- 
Dessimism ae es increments or decrements of optimism- 
Note, Sethian k 1e demand ratios of power and other values? 
è ld ; iat demand and expectation relationships may 
Self (ie. Dri o vary according to the various parts of the 
self). * primary ego and each secondary component of the 
This ri 

Si ME pen method is not fully attained i 
tween the FE in economics. The result is a sizable gap be- 
tulates eee elegance with which a limited number of pos- 
new postul p in pure theory, and the way in which 
of specif ates are smuggled into the “institutional” analysis 
c contexts. The “smuggling” consists in failing to 


n the social dis- 


f classical theory is by 
Houghtón Mifflin, 1921. 
ticus is by Cat- 


5. The 
^ m 
Frank femme Plte statement of the postulates © 
n Knight, Risk, Uncertainty and Profit, 


The m 
Che most ambiti 
lin toa og attempt to set up postulates of the homo poli 
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make explicit the point at which postulates are intrectuned, and 
the logical consequences of the new postulate system. : I 

We use the term stage to designate the situation in which 
the respect value is involved. The situation specialized to the 
moral process might be called the court, emphasizing the con 
tinued process of judgment by which the “righteous man 
weighs his conduct. The locus of affection in regard to a given 
person is often called his circle, comprising the pattern of re- 
lations not only with intimates, friends, and family, but all 
those from whom he demands or expects affection. 

Among the welfare values, in addition to “market” for 
wealth, we speak of habitat, shop, and forum as the loci of con- 
duct in relation to well-being, skill, and enlightenment, respec- 
tively. Thus the forum in this generalized sense includes any 
situations of disclosure—the school, the library, or the market 
place; the shop, in the same way, includes the studio as well as 


the factory ; the habitat comprises the “living conditions” in a 
biological sense. 


DF. An encounter is an interaction in the power process. 


When states, parties, pressure groups, or political indi- 
viduals affect one another in the power process, we describe the 
interaction as an encounter. All may demand power, seeking to 
bring some or all of the others within their domain; or, where 
power demands of one of the groups in question is negligible, 
this group is in the domain of some or all of the others. Mani- 
festly an arena is a pattern of encounters. 

The corresponding category in economics is exchange, which 
depends, as Jevons pointed out, upon specialization and co- 
operation—in short, upon interaction. 

In reference to well-being, we speak of living when we de- 
scribe interactions in the habitat. Occupation is the interaction 
that goes on in the shop, disclosure in the form, confrontation 
on the stage, appraisal in the court, sociality in the circle. 

DF. The determination 


: of the power process is 's shaping 
into a particular pattern. 
6. Contrast the formal brilliance of A. C. Pigou, 
States, Macmillan, 1935, for instance, 
typical studies in economic history. 
theoretical tools in economic a 
Flexibility and Employment: 
Review, Vol, 36, 1946, 613-31. 


The Economics of Stationary 
with the haphazard theoretical structure of 
For an explicit demand for more pertinent 
nalysis, see Milton Friedman, “Lange on Price 
A Methodological Criticism,” American Economic 
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| An encounter in the arena sets in motion a process of focus- 

ing the activities of all concerned to the end of affecting the 
outcome. The process is equivalent to the production of wealth, 
which is not concluded until the claim to the service is offered 
for exchange in the market. Power is not completely made avail- 
able (shaped) until it is involved in fighting, arguing, boycott- 
ing, negotiating—all of which may be resorted to in a particu- 
lar process of power determination. 

The corresponding activities in relation to living are called 
adaptation. The perfecting and applying of skill in an occu- 
pation is praais. The shaping of enlightenment is inquiry, 
manifested in and affected by disclosure in the forum. Recog- 
nition is a convenient term to describe the formative features 
of a respect interaction. When rightness is concerned, the 
phrase of its “production” is moralization; affection proceeds 
by bestowal. 

The outcome of the shaping of power in an encounter is a 
decision, in the sense defined at the beginning of §5.1. An en- 
counter can always be characterized in terms of the policies 
being carried-out by the participants in the interaction. Power 
is shaped in the interaction as severe sanc 
able to enforce some resultant policy. 

A vote, a surrender, a court judgment are all decisions (when 
they are subsequently made effective). They are decisive phases 


tions are made avail- 


in the flow of determinative activities during encounters in 
arenas, 


decision is transaction, which is 
d exchange. Vitality is the result 
of adaptation in living. Similarly, occupation and praxis ter- 
minate in performance, disclosure and inquiry in knowledge, 
confrontation and recognition in prestige, appraisal and moral- 
ization in rightness, and sociality and bestowal of affection in 
cordiality. 

: DF. An alignment is the power ratio for and against a 
Cision, 


The market equivalent of 
the outcome of production an 


de- 


Alignments in a voting situation include all the possible 
] majority, bare ma- 


combinations of unanimity, exceptional ma 
nvolve every gr&- 


Jority, plurali ar may 1 
Y, plurality. Settlement of a w 3 me 
d to prices in the market, 


ation from total victory of one side to peace wi 
Alignments in the arena correspon 
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which are the exchange ratios established in the transaction. 
We speak of salubrity in living as the degree of vitality, crafts- 
manship as the level of performance in an occupation, informa- 
tiveness as the degree of knowledge attained in the process of 
disclosure, distinction as the measure of prestige growing out 
of confrontation, morality as the pattern of rightness emerg- 
ing by appraisals, and friendliness as the level of friendship 
arising in the course of sociality. 


DF. Ascendancy is the enjoyment of power. 


We have used the term “determination” to refer to the ac- 
tivities concerned with the shaping of power. There is, how- 
ever, another dimension to the power process, which is the en- 
joyment of the value. Usage has supplied us with no word with 
the appropriate connotations, and the term “ascendancy” is in 
many ways unsatisfactory, since it has many overtones of ar- 
rogance, which is not necessarily involved. ` 

Economic analysis provides us with the term consumption 
to characterize the final stage of the wealth process. For the 
enjoyment of well-being we select the word consummation, and 
for skill enjoyment, expression. (Unfortunately both terms are 
often employed in a far more inclusive sense.) The enjoyment 


of enlightenment we call insight, of respect repute, of rectitude 
virtue, and of affection friendship. 


DF. The doctrine of power is political doctrine and the sci- 
ence of power (in the narrowest sense) is political science. 


Presently we discuss in detail the significance of political 
doctrine, pointing out that the words refer to the operative de- 
mands and expectations of those who seek or hold power, inso- 
far as these perspectives relate to power. For the theoretical 
analysis of the determinative conditions of power on the basis 
of disciplined procedures of observation, we speak of political 
science, 

We reiterate that it is often useful to expand the scope of 
the science of politics to include the study of other values in 
conjunction with power (especially the deference values as & 


whole). Later we shall define political science in ways that fos- 
ter certain normative ends. 


The corresponding 


terms for wealtl i ine 
E 1 are economic doctri 
and economics. The d 


octrine pertaining to the respect process 
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is usually known as the code of honor, and the corresponding 
science the branch of sociology concerned with status. For rec- 
titude, the doctrine is the moral code and the science social 
ethics (as an empirical study of moral conduct). Similarly, for 
affection there is a code of friendship, and an inquiry for which 
We may coin the term amicology. 

The doctrine pertaining to well-being may be designated as 
hygiene in an extended sense, and the science social biology. 
Skill doctrines are usually referred to as professional standards, 
but there is no common term for the science of the skill process 
(patterns of acquisition and exercise of skills in society). Doc- 
trines with regard to enlightenment ure standards of disclosure; 
the corresponding science is comprised in the sociology of 
knowledge. 


§5.2 Forms of Influence and Power 


DF. The base value of an influence relation is that which 18 
the condition for the exercise of the influence in question. The 
power base is the value which is the condition for participation 
in decision making in the given case. 


To exercise influence is to affect the policies of others as to 
Weight, scope, and domain. The “base value? of the influence 
refers to the causal condition of its exercise: that whic h eni 
the influence its effectiveness. Since to have influence 1$ to T. 
cupy a high value position, we can describe the conditions aa 
exercise of influence in terms of values. Whenever d n- 
ence over Y, there is some value with regard to which : ier 
JO5 a favorable position, and because of which he can a 
influence over Y, This is the base value of the mioaa in of 
tion, or the influence base. Note that there can be a € wealth 
Values Operating as bases in a given relation. X may n. Y 
to influence power which in turn affects the wealth o EE 

ny of the values of which we have spoken may ion well- 
Es € of influence, The exercise of influence may U Ee it, as 
Jemg, on the physical strength of the person PE d mute 
m the forms of influence known as “intimidation, m case 0 
orce,” for example. It may depend on wealth, D ra on enlight- 
a ery; on skill, as in the influence of the expe? Influence may 
als the influence of the sage or teacher. or on respects 

St on power, as exemplified by indoctrination ; 
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the influence flowing from reputation. Rectitude is an influence 
base in the case of moral authority ; and affection is the influence 
exercised by friends and loved ones. In any given influence rela- 
tion, of course, there may be several base values; and no one of 
them is necessarily present in every case. . ] 

Since power is a type of influence, the definition applies also 
to the base value for power, or the power base. A power 
holder may owe his power to his wealth, ability, reputation, 
popularity, or, in general, favorable position with regard to 
any value. 


DF. A form of influence is a kind of influence relationship 
specified as to base value and scope. A form of power is a form of 
influence in which the effect on policy is enforced or expected 
to be enforced by relatively severe sanctions. 


It is useful to differentiate among the various cases of the 
exercise of influence between influence relations differing in 
base value, scope, or both. The question, influence over what 


and on what basis, is answered by a specification of the form of 
influence so defined. 


A form of influence is a 
on policy is enforced by rel 
of influence may be regarde 
deprivations imposed by th 
to those over whom influen 


form of power whenever the effect 
atively severe sanctions. Any form 
d as in fact a power relation if the 
e influential are important enough 


í 1 ce is being exercised. This is more 
likely to be true for some forms of influence than others; the 


exercise of influence based on well-being or wealth is more likely 
to Involve deprivations severe enough to constitute power than 
is influence based on rectitude and respect. But this is not nec- 
essarily the case, and whether or not it holds depends on the 
scale of values operative in the culture. In medieval Europe the 
Church exercised power enforced by the sanction of excom- 
munication, which entailed deprivation in such values as re- 
spect, rectitude, and affection. In many contemporary cultures, 
however, it would be correct to speak only of the influence (not 
power) of the Church; loss of position in these values is no 
longer as severe a deprivation. Speaking generally, therefore, 
whose deprivation constitutes qe general, from the power sanction, the value - 


p ne sanction b hi ision i forced. 
When policies are not expected to be, origi us comer poe 


Á and are not in fact. enforced by sufficiently 
Severe sanctions to be decisions it is also conveni distingui influence 
sanction from the influence to, enient to distinguish the inft 
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any form of influence may be a form of power, but is not nec- 
essarily such. 

Since power is itself a value, forms of influence which include 
power in their scope are usually themselves forms of power. 
The king’s mistress, though she has only influence, not power, 
over the king, may have power over his subjects in the degree 
of that influence. Forms of influence based on power are them- 
selves forms of power only if the scope of the influence is in- 
cluded within that of the power in question. The king may exer- 
cise influence over standards of morality, say, by virtue of his 
power position, but he does not necessarily exercise power over 
morality. 

Political science is concerned with power in general, with all 
the forms in which it occurs. Failure to recognize that power 
may rest on various bases, each with a varying scope, has con- 
fused and distorted the conception of power itself, and retarded 
inquiry into the conditions and consequences of its exercise in 
various ways. As Tawney has observed: 


The discussion of the problems which power presents has been 
prejudiced . . . by the concentration of interest upon certain of 
its.manifestations to the exclusion of others . . . A realistic treat- 
ment of it has suffered, in particular, from the habit of considering 
y, in political terms. Power 1s identified 


it primarily, or even purel 
treated as a category 


With political power, and political power is 
by itself.8 


is a complex form which pre- 


Political trar 
poieton To and though of course it 


supposes always other forms of power, o ] 
differs from these others in characteristic Ways, it has much in 
common with them as well. The “power of the state" cannot be 
understood in abstraction from the forms of power manifested 
m various types of interpersonal relations. oo ee 
In particular, it is of crucial importance to recognize a 
Power may rest on various bases, differing not only MU i 
ture to culture, but also within a culture from one power $ 3 
ture to another. A may be exercising power over B begano a 
nis economic position, X over Y because of his control over y 
Instruments of violence, and still another power holder may o 


“political 
8. Tawney, 1931, 228-9. We will shortly introduce the LUE T 
ie as only one of the special forms of power: that for w 
ue is both base and scope. 
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his power to particular skills. Tawney (1931, 230-1) con- 
cludes: 


The foundations of power vary from age to age, with the interests 
which move men, and the aspects of life to which they attach a pre- 
ponderant importance. It has had its source in religion, in military 
prowess and prestige, in the strength of professional organization, 
in the exclusive control of certain forms of knowledge and skill, such 
as those of the magician, the medicine man, and the lawyer.? 


The following table introduces designations for the various 
forms of influence with the values discussed in §4.1 as scope and 
base values. As has already been pointed out, any of these forms 
of influence may in fact constitute power relations. We shall 
use the word “power” rather than “influence” in the designa- 
tion wherever the form in question familiarly involves severe 
deprivations. Neologisms have been avoided wherever possible, 
though at the cost of introducing distinctions between terms 
often loosely used as synonyms. For grammatical convenience, 
the designations are not uniform in reference, some referring 
to the exercise of power or influence, 
some to the condition or r 
cases familiar terms alre 
tional—or onl 
the power 


some to its possession, and 
esults of being subject to it. (In many 
ady available refer only to the depriva- 
y to the indulgent—aspects of the exercise of 
or influence in question, and we have retained these 
terms where neutral designations were not convenient.) 

The most familiar base of influence and power is power it- 
self : power over some values often constitutes the condition for 
influence or power over other values. Control, based on power; 
over power policy is political power in the narrow sense (not to 
be confused with what we shall later define as authority). 'The 
veto and appointive powers of the president are typical po- 
litical powers in this Sense: control is exercised over the pat- 

9. On the power of 
Golden Bough (one-vol. ed., Macmillan, 1922, 


James Frazer points out in his 
to be merely a private practitioner and beco 


45 and 61): "The magician ceases 


performance of these magical rites; 
fluence and repute, and may readily 
king... In savage and barbarous 
o € their authority in great measure 
n other power bases in “pri itive” cultures 
see G. Landtman, Origi, ID ases in “primitive t 

Chicago Bee Din of the Inequality of the Social Classes, University of 
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terns oi control themselves, and the condition of control is the 
possession of power.!? 

The influence over respect which is exercised by power we 
call homage; in the significantly ambiguous phrase, power 
“commands” respect. Similarly, power may influence the moral 
process; we speak here of inculcation of a moral code. Such 
inculcation need not proceed by explicit decisions (the power of 
the Roman censor) : morality varies, apart from statutory en- 
&ctment, according to whether the throne is occupied by & 
Charles or a Cromwell. The influence of power over affection 
we designate fealty. The relations of the power holder to his 
domain may exhibit a high degree of personalization; a senti- 
mentalized identification on the part of the followers is a regu- 
lar component of leadership, 

When power is the basis for control over well-being, we 
speak of compulsion; this is the form of power exercised by the 
army and police. Control over wealth on a power basis consti- 
tutes polinomic (politico-economic) power, exemplified by taxa- 
tion or the granting of franchises. Power may influence or 
control the skill process; we speak here of directorship. The 


leaders of a labor union of skilled workers direct the exercise 
of skills in the present se 


a forms of 
power” alone for the w. 


pes ea Where necessary, the wider concept me 
er,” since it compri ntro 
emend SE n comprises all the forms of co 


power are “political”; we shall continue 
ider concept, reserving “political power 


manifested in inter, 
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tion, as in certain types of hero worship. We speak here of es- 
teem. 3 

One of the most important forms of influence based on re- 
spect is charisma: the veneration accorded a leader may give 
him even the power of life and death over his followers (or in- 
deed, in their expectations, over a universal domain— see 
Weber, 1925). Influence over wealth based on respect is famil- 
iar as credit, though the term is used here in a somewhat wider 
sense than in economics. Respect may affect the skill process 
—the guidance of the apprentice by the master. And it may 
affect enlightenment as well: the person respected enjoys au- 
thoritativeness. It is noteworthy that the scope of such authori- 
tativeness is independent of the specific skills or attainments 
which evoked the respect in the first instance: thus a physicist 
or novelist may speak authoritatively in this sense on theological 
or political issues. 

Rectitude—moral standing—also serves as an influence (and 
sometimes a power) base. As it affects the power process, we call 
such influence mentorship, exemplified by the king’s confessor 
(Rasputin). The effect of rectitude on respect we designate 
approbation, illustrated by the shift in perspective involved in 
the Reformation towards such matters as priestly celibacy. 
The influence of rectitude on the moral process itself is moral 
authority. Influence over affection based on rectitude we call 
devotion. 

When moral standing or considerations are the basis of in- 
fluence over well-being, we speak of chastisement, of which 
penance is the most familiar exemplification. Moral influence 
over economic policy we call ethonomic (ethico-economic) in- 
fluence, illustrated by doctrines of “usury” and the effect on 
the economic process of conceptions of honesty, prudence, “fair 
practices,” and the like." For the effect of moral codes on skill 
we use the term injunction, illustrated in the moral imperative 
prohibiting or impelling the use of certain designs or materials 
in the arts. Influence over enlightenment on the basis of recti- 
tude constitutes (moral) censorship. -— 1 

Affection is also an influence base, so familiar, indeed, that 
the word “influence” colloquially refers specifically to the or 
ity to affect policy because of personalized relations with those 

ll. A richly suggestive study of ethonomic influence on early capitalism is 
Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 1926. 


H 
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influenced. We call this personal influence only when its scope 
is power. The king’s mistress, or the old friends of a newly 
elected president exercise this form of influence. The respect 
emerging from personalized relations we designate-regard, and 
the effect of such relations on rectitude, moral influence. Influ- 
ence on affection based on affection may be called, for lack of a 
better term, love. 

Affection as an influence base over well-being yields guardi- 
anship, and over wealth, benefaction. Both guardian and bene- 
factor affect well-being on the basis of sentimentalized identi- 
fications with those influenced. Zeal is the effect on skill of 
affection, edification on enlightenment. 

The forms of influence based on well-being are almost al- 
ways power relations: deprivations of physical health and 
safety are usually regarded as very severe sanctions. When such 
power is applied to power itself, we speak of violence ; assassina- 
tion and the “purge” are typical acts of violence as here de- 
fined. We designate as terror the control of respect with well- 
being as the power base. The reign of terror secures respect for 
the power holders by deprivations of safety. The concentra- 
tion camp exemplifies violence with regard to a political op- 
position, terror in relation to the citizenry at large. The effect 
on the moral process of power based on well-being is discipline; 
end on affection, Tape, in the generalized sense given the term 
1040) 8 Chakotin in his Rape of the Masses (G. Routledge, 


" When power based on well-being is applied to well-being 
itself, it is called brute force. In the exercise of brute 


force (struggle for existence), the issue is one of survival, 
not a redistribution of pow 
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(economic-political) power, exemplified in the purchase of 

: votes or office. The effect based on wealth over the distribution 
of respect is standing: it is the position enjoyed by the aristoc- 
racy of wealth. When wealth is the basis of influence over recti- 
tude, we use the term simony in a somewhat widened sense. 
Influence over affection based on wealth is venality: the distri- 
bution of largess may evoke sentimentalized identifications as 
well as depersonalized support (if, for instance, the ideal of 
the “magnanimous man” is important in the culture). 

Control over well-being based on wealth we call subsistence 
power. “In the general course of human nature,” says the 
Federalist (No. LX XIX), “a power over a man’s subsistence 
amounts to a power over his will.” It is this form of power for 
which the Marxists have used the (negative) demand symbol 

“wage slavery.” Influence over the wealth process based on 
wealth itself we term economic influence, and over the skill 
process, employment. The effect of wealth on enlightenment 
we call advertising in a generic sense, comprising subsidized 
publications, paid publicity, the prevention of publication by 

. economic means, and so on. 

Skill is often an-influence base. The politicized expert exer- 
cises influence over power on the basis of skills—in adminis- 
tration, military or economic affairs, propaganda, and so on. 
Respect evoked by skill is admiration; the impact of skill on 
the moral process we term caswistry in its original sense. Skill 
in evoking affection is ingratiation, the influence base of the 
Iago in politics. 

Skill affecting well-being is prowess, in many cultures not 
only an influence but even a power base. The impact of skill 
on the wealth process is productivity, and on skill itself manage- 
ment. We use the term intelligence (in the sense familiar in the 
military context) for influence over enlightenment based on 
skill. 'T'he intelligence officer influences policy on the basis of his 
skills in obtaining and distributing information. 

Enlightenment, finally, may also serve as an influence base. 
As affecting power, it may be designated advisory influence; 
the adviser is thus distinguished from the councilor or mentor 
as influencing policy on the basis of his knowledge, rather than 
respect or moral standing. The impact of enlightenment on 
respect is fame, on rectitude, wisdom, on affection, sympathy. 

Influence over well-being on this basis we term a regimen. 
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The impact of enlightenment on the wealth process is referred 
to as economic foresight, and on skill, instruction. The influ- 
ence of enlightenment on enlightenment itself is education, to 
be contrasted with the indoctrination resulting from the exer- 
cise of power. 

The forms of influence and power just discussed are far 
from complete in any sense. New forms arise when we consider 
any other values as either scope or base values. 'T'o give but one 
example, religious values (not to be identified with rectitude 
as a purely moral value) have sometimes served as an influence 
base. When the scope of such influence is power, the resultant 
form is called theocratic; and the same base, applied to the 
various other values as scope, yields other hieratic forms of in- 
fluence and power. : 

In short, the concepts of influence and power are extremely 
general, and have reference to a wide range of interpersonal 
relations. The analysis can be carried to whatever level of re- 
finement is required by the particular problem at hand.!? But 
political phenomena are only obscured by the pseudo simpli- 
fication attained with any unitary conception of power as be- 
ing always and everywhere the same (violence or economic 
power or . . .). What is common to all power and influence 
relations is only effect on poliey. What is affected and on what 
basis are variables whose specific content in a given situation 


can be determined only by inquiry into the actual practices of 
the actors in that situation. 


PROP. The forms of power ar 
amount of several forms of power 
great amount of any form. 


e interdependent: a certain 
is a necessary condition for a 


The purport of the proposition is to exclude attempts to 
analyze and interpret political situations always in terms of 
12. George Cornewall Lewis, in his Remarks on th 


Political Terms, says of the word power that it “ 
of the means of influencing the will of another, 


e Use and Abuse of Some 
appears to signify the possession 
either by persuasion or threats; 
y the application of physical force" (Clarendon 
Press, 1898, 171). Among recent writers, Russell (1938, 36) follows this classifi- 
A ngs may be classified by the manner of influencing 
individuals, or by the type. of organization involved. An individual may be in- 
fluenced: A. by direct physical power over his body, B. by rewards and punish- 
ments as inducements, C. by influence on opinion, i.e., propaganda in its broadest 
Sense." The discussion of the present section is intended to indicate the enormous 
variety of practices necessarily lumped together in any simple classification. 
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some one form of power only, just as we previously indicated 
the futility of attempting to deal with all interpersonal rela- 
tions as concerned only with some one basic value, such as power, 
wealth, or glory. Each form of power always involves a number 
of others, to degrees and in ways which must be separately deter- 
mined, in principle, in each case. The point has been forcefully 


stated and elaborated by Bertrand Russell (1938, 13-14) : 


. .. Power has many forms, such as wealth, armaments, civil 
authority, influence on opinion. No one of these can be regarded as 
subordinate to any other, and there is no one form from which the 
others are derivative. 


Most commonly, the various forms of power based on wealth 
(“economic power”) have been assigned an especially funda- 
mental role. Russell writes further (pp. 120, 185) : 


It has been customary to accept economic power without analysis, 
and this has led, in modern times, to an undue emphasis upon eco- 
nomics, as opposed to war and propaganda, in the causal inter- 
pretation of history. . . . The actual degree of economic power 
possessed by an individual or group depends upon military strength 
and influence through propaganda quite as much as upon the 
factors usually considered in economics. 


Solon’s comment on the wealth of Croesus is very much to the 
point: “If another king come that hath better iron than you, 
he will be master of all this gold.” 

That the forms of power are interdependent does not entail, 
however, that all the forms are always of equal importance. 
(We shall later consider types of social structures characterized 
by the predominance of some of the forms rather than others.) 
In denying the self-sufficiency of economic power, we are not 
denying the importance which it has in fact had.™* But to say 
that wealth does serve as a power base, and that the resultant 
forms of power are important, is far from saying that economic 
power is the only form of power, or always the most funda- 
mental. Tawney’s position on this point, as on others, avoids 


the common extremes in both directions: 

18. “Money will always have power,” as Bryce has observed (1924, Il, 488), 
“because the rich man has something to give which others are glad to receive, 
S0 power cannot be dissevered from wealth so long as wealth exists” (and is 
highly valued). 
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It is not the case, as is sometimes suggested, that all forms of power 
are, in the last resort, economic, for men are so constituted as to 
desire other than temporal goods and to fear other than economic 
evils. It is true, however, that, since economic interests, if not the 
most intense, are the most generally operative and continuous in 
their operation, most forms of power have some economic roots, and 
produce, in turn, some economic consequences, 14 


The preceding discussion on the alleged self-sufficiency of 
economic power may be repeated for any of the other forms of 
power or influence—for instance, those based on enlightenment, 
rectitude, and respect, and spoken of loosely as the “power of 
opinion.” Russell states once more (1938, 136-7) : 


It is easy to make out a case for the view that opinion is omnipotent, 
and that all other forms of power are derived from it. But this 
would be only a half-truth, since it ignores the forces which cause 
opinion. . . . In the background, there is usually force in the serv- 
ice of some creed. Per contra, a creed never has force at its command 
to begin with, and the first steps in the production of a widespread 
opinion must be taken by means of persuasion alone. 


In short, none of the forms of power can stand alone: each re- 
quires, for its acquisition as well as maintenance, the simultane- 
ous exercise of other forms of power as well. And none of the 
forms of power is basic to all the others. As patterns of valuation 
in a culture are modified, and changes come about in the social 
order and technology, now one form of power and now another, 
plays a fundamental role. Political analysis must be contextual, 


and take account of.the power practices actually manifested in 
the concrete political situation. i 


PROP. The amount of power tends to increase till limited by 
other power holders. 


statesmanlike decision in politics 


— 
———— 
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This is among the most widely recognized characteristics of 
power; power is, as the Federalist puts it, “of an encroaching 
nature.” In modern times, Michels in particular has elaborated 
and documented the proposition: 


Every human power seeks to enlarge its prerogatives. He who has 
acquired power will almost always endeavour to consolidate it and 
to extend it, to multiply the ramparts which defend his position, 
and to withdraw himself from the control of the masses.1® 


This highly generalized proposition is particularly well 
adopted to the systematic study of specific contexts, since com- 
mon experience discloses that power holders seldom act in strict 
conformity to the ideal type of homo politicus. After observing 
the degree of deviation from the speculative model, the inquirer 


‘can proceed by the orderly introduction of more complicated 


postulates to account for phenomena such as the sacrifice of 
power for respect, wealth, or other values. In this way the char- 
acteristic value pattern of specific persons and groups can be 
ascertained. It is not being said that only power limits power. 
Limits to power are also set both by technical factors and by the 
social order. The domain of power is restricted by available 
techniques of transportation and communication (a factor illus- 
trated in the continued independence of Switzerland). The 
weight of any individual’s power is limited by his physical and 
psychological endowments: the vitality of great political leaders 
is a commonplace. The scope of power may be limited by the 
technicalities of decision making in the area in question: even a 
dictator requires experts who in fact exercise power within the 
scope of their special skills. And of course power holders, like 
other persons, are occasionally subject to lassitude, inertia, and 


15. 1915, 207. The hypothesis is, of course, fundamental to the political theory 
of Hobbes, who explains the continuing demand for power on the basis of its 
relation to other values: “I put for a general inclination of all mankind, a per- 
petual and restless desire of power after power, that ceaseth only in death. 
And the cause of this, is not always that a man hopes for a more intensive 
delight, than he has already attained to; or that he cannot be content with a 
More moderate power: but because he cannot assure the power.and means to 
live well, which he hath present, without the acquisition of more” (Leviathan, 
chap. xi), In fact, however, it is just this pattern of expectation and demand 
which frequently undermines security. “Power controlled or abridged,” the 
Federalist observes (No. XV), “is almost always the rival and enemy of that 
power by which it is controlled or abridged.” Where conflicting demands are 
sufficiently rigid and intense, such rivalries easily break out into violence. 
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a reluctance to assume responsibility, all of which operate to 
limit the weight of power. 
- The social order is equally important as a limitation on 
power. The mores at any given time may put outside the scope 
of power (though not necessarily outside the scope of influence) 
such practices as those of religion or sex. In some societies (like 
the Zuni) mores directly concern power itself, sanctions being 
applied, for example, to any sort of personal ambition or ag- 
gressiveness. It seems preferable, in these kinds of cases, not to 
say (in an attempt to subsume them under the present hy- 
pothesis) that society as a whole is the power holder limiting 
subordinate power holders, but rather to recognize other types 
of limitation on power than conflicting power holders—though 
the latter factor rémains of extreme importance. To speak of 
society as a whole as a power holder is to miss the whole point of 
- political analysis. Power is distributive, and the aim of political 
science is to determine how and on what basis it is distributed. 


PROP. Low power position implies low position in the Scope 
values. 


Those with least power of a given scope are likely to have 
the least favorable position in the patterns of the values in- 


has been formulated in various ways by Laski, amon 
"Classes excluded from a share in power have always been 
classes excluded from a share in benefits? (1995, 27). And 
again, “In the long run, in any political commuriity, exclusion 
from political power is also exclusion from the benefits of its 
operations" (1935, 54). But the converse of the proposition 
ls not necessarily true: o xerci 


ble weight without a correspondingly high value position, as 


g others: 


might be derived from it if suitable q 
specified. As an unqualified generalization it fails to account 
for such obvious cases as, for example, legislation protecting 
children against their parents. Nevertheless, it indicates what 
we take to be a promising direction for further inquiry. 
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PROP. Forms of power and influence are agglutinative: 
those with some forms tend to acquire other forms also. 


The proposition follows from two previously formulated 
hypotheses: that positions in different value patterns tend to 
approximate one another, and that the amount of power tends 
to increase till limited by other power holders. The first im- 
plies acquisition of new forms of influence by extension of the 
influence base, and the second by extension of the scope of in- 
fluence. Suppose a person or group exercises influence based 
on a value A over a value X. There will be.a tendency toward 
a favorable position with regard to values B and C as well as 
A, and on the basis of all three values, a tendency to influence 
Y and Z as well as X. A person of high wealth position might 
exercise ecopolitical power, and through it further increase his 
wealth. Through wealth, he may tend to acquire respect, and 
thereby councilorship as well. On the basis of both wealth and 
respect, he may influence other values than power—for in- 
stance, enlightenment, and transmit his political perspectives 
through authoritativeness as well as paid publicity. 


$5.8 Choice and. Coercion 


DF. Constraint is the exercise of influence by threat of dep- 
rivation ; inducement, by promise of indulgence. 


The definition allows to constraint and inducement great 
variation in degree—from the most mild deprivation to the 
most severe, from petty to overwhelming indulgence. Further, 
the deprivation or indulgence is not limited to a particular 
value, for instance wealth or physical well-being. Constraint 
is not restricted to brute force, brigandage, violence, or terror 
— forms of influence based on well-being—nor inducement to 
such forms of influence as subsistence or economic power. They 
may consist in mild deprivations or indulgences of, say, respect 
or affection. 


DF. Coercion is a high degree of constraint and/or induce- 
ment ; choice, a low degree. 


16. Documentation of such patterns of agglutination may be found in G. Myers, 
History of the Great American Fortunes, Modern Library, 1936. Agglutination 
Teaches a maximum in the totalitarian state. 
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We say that coercion is involved in an influence situation if 
the alternative courses of action are associated with severe dep- 
rivations or indulgences, and choice if they are mild. We do 
not speak of coercion wherever the I:D ratio is near an extreme, 
but only where the extreme is produced by the exercise of in- 
fluence over the values in question, that is, where the indul- 
gence or deprivation is promised or threatened in an interper- 
sonal situation. (It is not the “act of God” but the shaman’s 
spell that is coercive.) Similarly, the concept of choice as here 
defined does not entail that no great indulgences or depriva- 
tions are involved, but only that they are not involved through 
having been imposed by someone exercising influence over the 
actor. Choice in the present sense is not limited by the proper- 
ties of objects and events, but only by other persons. 

Thus in addition to the weight, scope, and domain of influ- 
ence we may speak of its degree of coerciveness (or, alterna- 
tively, of the degree to which it limits choice). This characteris- 
tic depends on which values serve as the influence base (and 
function as positive or negative sanctions), and on the amounts 
of those values promised or threatened. The degree of coercive- 
ness attaching to specified amounts of a particular value varies, 
of course, with the standards of the culture (or of the particu- 
lar groups, such as classes, to which the persons in the domain 
of influence belong). The culture traits not only determine 
whether a given object is a value, but also how much of a value 
it is, that is, how it compares in value with other values. A choice 
situation in one society might thus constitute coercion in an- 
other—the indulgences and. deprivations might represent 
greater values. 

The exercise of power is simply the exercise of a high degree 
of coerciveness.17 When the values promised or threatened are 
sufficiently important to those over whom the influence is be- 
ing exercised, the latter are being coerced: they are subjected 
to a power relationship. The power situation is always intense 
—there is a stress toward action evoked by considerable in- 
ducements and constraints. The intensity of the situation is 
thus sometimes useful as an index of whether power is involved 
or some form of influence of a low degree of coerciveness. 

It is to be noted that coercion as here defined includes induce- 


17. For the converse of the 


power and influence relations we may use the 
terms “submit” and “acquiesce” 


to connote the presence or absence of coercion. 
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ment as well as constraint: in terms of the classical discussions, 
love may play as important a role as fear.!5 Moreover, the con- 
ception of power here developed does not exclude or even 
minimize the element of consent in power relationships. “Coer- 
cion by consent,” while verbally a paradox, has reference to a 
familiar and important aspect of the power process—specifi- 
cally, to the perspectives of those over whom power is being 
exercised. Identifications, expectations, and demands render 
power authoritative, and this constitutes consent to the power 
structure and practices. The fact that power, by definition, 
rests on coercion does not entail that the power situation it- 
self cannot be the result, in part, of choice. Laws are enforced 
by deprivations of life or liberty: the clement of coercion is 
certainly present, and we speak therefore of the power, not 
merely influence, of the legislator ana magistrate. Neverthe- 
less, that there be laws (and even these particular laws), and 
that the laws be enforced, may well be a matter of general con- 
sent. The intensity which these perspectives of consent some- 
times attain is indicated by the (internalized) demands of the 
criminal himself for punishment. To be sure, power may be ex- 
ercised without consent also; we call this “naked power”; but 
naked power is the exception, not the rule, and certainly can- 
not be identified with all power merely on the grounds that 
power always involves coercion. The matter will be discussed 
throughout the next chapter. 

The following table introduces terms for coercive and non- 
coercive value practices. The terminology refers to patterns 
near the poles of “perfect” choice or “total” coercion. 


TABLE 3 
Practices in Choice and Coercion Situations 
Value Choice Coercion 

Power Negotiation Submission 
Respect Consideration Obeisance 
Rectitude Moral Freedom Moral Subjection 
Affection Love Servility 
Well-Being Play Toil 
Wealth . Bargaining Rationing 
Skill Artistry Servitude 
Enlightenment Education Indoctrination 


18. See Machiavelli, Discourses, III, 21. 
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Negotiation and submission refer to practices with regard 
to power (encounters) in situations of choice and coercion re- 
spectively. Patterns of the distribution and exercise of power 
may themselves result from the exercise of power ; here we speak 
of submission. Where the power practices are not coercively 
determined, we say they are the outcome of negotiation. Sub- 
mission may result from the form of power we call violence, as 
exemplified by military conquest or assassination. The coer- 
cive element may stem from the exercise of ecopolitical power 
—the financial supporters of a political leader may stipulate 
changes in his program. Or it may be the exercise of political 
power which results in submission—a presidential veto, for 
example. 

Respect practices (confrontations) we refer to as considera- 
tion when freely engaged in, and obeisance when they result 
from coercion. The reign of terror is a typical instance of the 
coercive evocation of respect. Homage is another type of 
obeisance, power itself constituting the base of the coercion in- 
volved. By contrast, respect in the form of admiration or re- 
gard exemplifies consideration : the inducements and constraints 
operative are ordinarily not sufficiently intense to constitute co- 
ercion. * 

. Practices with regard to moral values (moral appraisals) 
may also be subject to the exercise of power; we speak in this 
connection of moral freedom and moral subjection. In the lat- 
ter case, adherence to specified moral standards is coercively 
determined. It may result from the imposition of discipline 
(power over rectitude based on well-being), or take the form 
of inculcation, where power itself is the base of extreme induce- 
ments and constraints to moral behavior. There is moral free- 
dom in the degree to which choice may be exercised with regard 
to standards of morality. Freedom of religion is a familiar in- 
stance of moral freedom in this sense. The regulation of public 
morals by law (decency, “sexual offenses,” and so on) exem- 
plifies moral subjection.!*. : 
, Coercion may be operative in practices concerning affec- 
tion in the wide sense (sociality). Affection for the ruler evoked 


19. athe concept of moral responsibility and the contrast between “freedom” 
and “license” is not involved in the present distinction. The ground of the dis- 
tinction is not whether there are moral standards to which the individual feels 


himself obliged to, and does, conform, but whether or not these standards and 
adherence to them is coercively determined. 
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by the exercise of power is a familiar instance of servility as 
distinguished from noncoercive love. ; 

We may speak of toil where practices with regard to well- 
being (work) are controlled by the exercise of power, and plag, 
regardless of serious intent, where the activity is free from co- 
ercion. The chain gang exemplifies toil coerced by brute force; 
* wage slavery" is toil where the coercion is in the form of subsist- 
ence power ; military service is also toil in the present sense, the 
element of coercion consisting in the form of power designated 
as compulsion. 

Bargaining and rationing are practices with regard to 
wealth (exchanges) in situations of choice and coercion, re- 
spectively. We speak of rationing wherever the exercise of 
power introduces into the market extremes of inducement or 
constraint; bargaining is the practice in a freely competitive 
market. Thus rationing in the present wide sense is not limited 
to exchange involving constraints imposed by polinomic power. 
Inducements to consume may constitute rationing in the pres- 
ent sense as much as constraints in the way of consumption ; 
and the element of coercion may be introduced by the exercise 
of subsistence power or brigandage as well as by polinomic 
power. The requirement that employees purchase only at com- 
pany stores, for example, is rationing based on subsistence 
power, as distinguished from the familiar polinomic rationing ; 
and the brigandage of the racketeer forcing sales at the point 
of a gun also destroys the freely competitive market. - 

In the same way we speak of the exercise of skill (occupa- 
tion) as artistry where it is free from coercion, and otherwise 
as servitude. Forced labor (the form of power based on well- 
being whose scope is skill) yields one type of servitude. Skilled 
labor connoting employee status may also imply an element 
of coercion in the form of subsistence power. In a statist econ- 
omy the exercise of skills is servitude subject to the form of 
power previously designated as “directorship.” A : 

Coercive control of the acquisition of enlightenment (dis- 
closure) we refer to in general as indoctrination, as contrasted 
with education. Indoctrination includes a variety of practices 
m addition to the specific form of power designated. as such. 
In particular, it includes interference with the acquisition of 
knowledge, as well as its enforced dissemination and acceptance. 

e might speak in this connection of “negative indoctrina- 


` 
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tion.” Exclusion of certain groups from the schools, or cen- 
sorship and suppression of information are instances of nega- 
tive indoctrination. The institution of the inquisition (secret 
police and so on) is another example of indoctrination in the 
present wide sense, the coercive power over enlightenment be- 
ing based directly on well-being: deprivations of life and liberty 
for deviational beliefs are also to be included under indoctrina- 
tion in the present sense. Practices with regard to enlighten- 
ment constitute education only when they are free both of ex- 
treme inducements and extreme constrainis.2° 


20. That is, free of coercion affecting the content of the disclosures in question. 
Compulsory attendance at schools is not in itself indoctrination except in the 
degree to which what is taught in the schools is subject to- power practices. 
However, the effect on content may often be considerable even though indirect. 


VI 


SYMBOLS 


Symbols are among the perspectives and instrumentalities of power. 
Distinctions are made between myth, ideology, and utopia; and be- 
tween political doctrines, formulas, and key symbols. Power itself 
is classified as formal and effective, into authority and control, ac- 
cording to the role of the symbols (perspectives) with which it is 
associated. 3 


$6.1 Political Symbols 


DF. Political symbols are symbols that function to a sig- 
nificant extent in power practices. 


Svwnors mave thus far been considered as relevant to the 
political process in a general way—as expressing and inculcat- 
ing perspectives. In this respect the study of symbols is equally 
important for every social science: the conduct investigated 
consists of practices rather than merely operations, and the 
subjective factors on which the difference depends may be 
studied by way of the symbols in which they are expressed. 
Political symbols are by definition those which have a pe- 
culiar relevance to political science. They function directly in 
the power process, serving to set up, alter, or maintain power 
practices. Most familiar, perhaps, are the authoritative or semi- 
authoritative types of political symbols: constitutions, charters, 
laws, treaties, and so on. But there are many other sorts as well: 
party platforms, polemics, and slogans; speeches, editorials, 
orums on controversial subjects ; political theories and philoso- 
phies. Merriam calls attention to other forms of political sym- 
bolism: memorial days and periods; public places and monu- 
mental apparatus; music and songs; artistic designs in flags, 
decorations, statuary, uniforms ; story and history ; ceremonials 
of an elaborate nature; mass demonstrations with parades, ora- 
tory, music. 


1. Merriam, 1934, 104-5. “The importance of ceremonialism,” he writes, 


` symbols—are 
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All political symbols, then, have causes and consequences in 
power relationships. This connection with power practices is 
not necessarily in terms of what C. W. Morris calls the “desig- 
native” meaning of the symbol; the political significance of the 
symbol may lie in its “appraisive” or “prescriptive” meaning. 
The bearings of the symbol on power relationships may result 
from the feelings it arouses or action it incites rather than 
from the objects or states of affairs symbolized. A place name 
may function as a political symbol for persons identified with 
one another on the basis of shared perspectives in regard to 
that place (the “fatherland,” the “jewel of the Empire,” “the 
dagger aimed at our heart,” and so on); the significance of 
the name may be purely designative, however, for the geogra- 
pher or historian. , : 

The analysis of political symbols often requires as well a 
distinction between manifest and latent content. The manifest 
content—the literal, direct, or obvious significance—may be 
far removed from power practices and relations. The symbol 
may purport to state a nonsocial fact or express a nonpower 
demand; but its latent content may be directly political. A 
statement purportedly about the chemistry of the blood may 
actually function to reinforce politically important identifica- 
tions; the significance of a demand for universal education may 
lie in its relation to a latent demand for a share of power.” 


-DF. Political symbols are global or parochial according to 
the territorial range of their significance; general or special 
according to the range of practices signified ; universal or par- 
licular according to the logical form of their presentation. 


Thus when the symbol “worker” is changed to “workers of 
the world," it has been made global; to *American workers," 


"remains little diminished in our own day. Modern states still retain symbolism 
as the center of their political System." 
2. In calling attention to the fact that symbols may be classed as political 
in terms of their latent content, we are not saying that all symbols are in fact 
political, much less that "everything is propaganda." Even when it has been 
established—by data concerning its functioning in specific situations—that & 
given symbol can fruitfully be considered a political symbol, it does not follow 
that it is ipso facto propagandistic. It is useful to restrict the term “propaganda 
to symbols deliberately manipulated for certain purposes, while many political 
symbols arise and gain currency spontaneously. Moreover;-the purpose of the 
symbol manipulation which constitutes propaganda is control of public opinion, 
and this is by no means the only purpose for which symbols—and even politica 
manipulated. Propaganda will be discussed in the next section. 


~ 
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parochial. Similarly, “white collar worker” is a specialization 
of the original general symbol; the transformation of Locke’s 
“Life, liberty and property” to Jefferson’s “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” is a generalization of the more spe- 
cialized phrase. “Peace in our time” is particular in form; 
“Human nature is unchanging” is universalized. 

The terms defined indicate, of course, directions of change 
rather than sharply demarcated categories; they are polar, 
that is, comparative concepts rather than absolute specifica- 
tions. We shall speak of expansion and contraction of the sym- 
bol in referring to changes in the two directions in any of the 
respects defined. } 


PROP. The expansion of demand statements varies directly 
with the extent of conflict with the demand, and inversely with 
the expected influence of the groups included by the expansion 
and the expected internal conflict among these groups. 


When a demand is challenged, and conflict arises in the proc- 
ess of satisfying it, there is a tendency to expansion with re- 
gard both to the values demanded and to the groups in whose 
name the demand is being made. Th2 demand tends to be pre- 
sented as subsumable under a more general perspective already 
accepted, and the symbol of identification to include a far larger 
aggregate than would actually be indulged by attainment of 
the demand. Thus “democracy” might be alleged to be at 
stake in, say, jurisdictional disputes between rival unions, and 
“freedom of the press” in controversies concerning advertis- 
ing—extreme instances exemplifying a trivialization of ide- 
ology. The demand may even be universalized, and presented as 
the inevitable consequence of the workings of natural law and 
logical necessity.? 

In the same way, the symbols of identification tend to be ex- ` 
panded beyond the group actually making the demand. The 
individual is acting in behalf of a group: not *I" but “we” 
want this or that. A demand group presents itself as speak- 


3. The Marxist critique of “ideology” has especially emphasized the universal- 
ization of systems of demands: “The selfish misconception that induces you to 
transform into eternal laws of nature and of reason, the social forms springing 
from your present mode of production and form of property—historical relations 
that rise and disappear in the progress of production—this misconception 
you share with every ruling class that has preceded you” (Communist Mani- 
f esto, Il). 


I 
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ing for some larger grouping—a class, or some wide functional 
or territorial group (“Labor demands ... ,” “We of the 
South want . . .”). Such groups in turn invoke still more bee 
panded identifications: “the nation,” “all right thinking men, 
or even “mankind.” + The conflicts evoking such expansion of 
the demand may have been internalized—the demand may have 
been challenged by the self in search of self- justification, which 
is provided by the wider identifications and the generaliza- 
tion of the value. 

Expansion of the demand as it arouses conflict serves the ob- 
vious purpose of evoking wider and more intense support of 
the demand. Support is forthcoming not only because the de- 
mand is presented as a valid interest of the groups appealed to, 
but also because the expansion of the demand at the same time 
provides a justification for it: the effects aroused by the gener- 
alized identification and demand symbols are attached to the 
specific demands involved.5 

Expansion is limited, however, by the expected influence of 
the groüps included in the expansion, for such inclusion may 
involve a commitment to share with them the demanded redis- 
tribution of value; and the more influential the group, the 
more difficult a subsequent evasion of the commitment. (Hence 
we can also expect that the expansion will be by way of general 
symbols rather than by enumeration of many more specific and 
parochial symbols, for the former do not designate actually in- 
fluential groups. The demand will more often purport to bene- 
fit “mankind” or the “nation” than specified parts of them.) 


“Groups produce value-systems which are à 
s. Those value-systems will always claim uni- 
emselves as valid for persons beyond the group. 


t Ways be limited by the width of the actual ex- 
periences from which they arise. And the values which go into actual operation 


will always be those of the group which, at some given time, control the machinery 
of the state,” Compare also Pareto, 1935, 1498, 

5. Compare Lasswell, 1930, 184: "Ambiguity of reference, combined with 
universality of use, renders the words which ;signify parties, classes, nations, 
institutions, policies, and modes of political participation readily available for 
the displacement of private affects . . . The Private motives are readily ration- 
alized in terms of collective advantage.” Machiavelli states the point with charac- 
teristic directness and practical intent (Discourses, I, 47): “Men are apt to 
deceive themselves upon general matters, but not so much so when they come 
to particulars. . . . The quickest way of opening the eyes of the people is to find 


the means of making them descend to Particulars, seeing that to look at things 
only in a general way deceives them.” 
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But in spite of the “expense” of commitments to share in the 
redistribution of values, the overall tendency is toward expan- 
sion rather than contraction. Limitation can be imposed in the 
actual redistribution of the value, regardless of the expanded 
symbols, whereas a redistribution wider than that specified in 
the symbols of identification would have failed to take advan- 
tage of all the potential support.® 

A further factor limiting expansion is the possibility of in- 
ternal conflict among those appealed to. Expansion cannot go 
so far as to cut across major lines of group conflict, or as to 
betray the disparity between those who would be indulged by 
satisfaction of the demand and those in whose name the de- 
mand is made. Ignoring heterogeneities of perspective among 
potential supporters weakens the solidarity of those actually 
making and supporting the demand. 

A corollary of the hypothesis is that opposition to a demand 
proceeds by contraction of its symbols: the groups in whose 
name and for whose benefit the demand is made are alleged to 
be as narrow as possible, and the values demanded are formu- 
lated in specific and particular terms, dissociated from the 
general and universal perspectives under which they have been 
subsumed. Limiting the identifications directly minimizes sup- 
port for the demand; and by counteracting the values the op- 
position can accept the “principles” invoked, and indeed oppose 
the specific demand on the basis of those very “principles.” * 


PROP. The I:D ratio publicly expected by a group 
(optimism-pessimism) varies with: 


6. Pareto discusses the problem of expansion and its limitation in terms of 
what we have referred to as the maximization of the I:D ratio (1935, 1221): 
“On the one hand there is a tendency to make the largest possible number of 
persons share in the advantages that the individual asks for himself. On the 
other, there is a tendency to restrict that number as far as possible. The contra- 
diction disappears the moment we consider that the tendency is to admit to the 
advantages all whose cooperation helps toward obtaining them, so that their 
introduction yields more profits than it costs; and to exclude all who do not help, 
or help less effectively, so that their participation costs more than it yields.” 
Of course the important question, empirically, concerns the conditions under 
which expansion is not economical; the hypothesis under discussion formulates 
one of these conditions. But there are others as well—for instance, the initial 
intensity of the demand. p 

T. The opposition may also invoke rival expanded symbols if the original ones 
appeal to members of the opposition groups or their potential allies, and the 
rival symbols can be made to appeal to the supporters (or potential supporters) 

` of the demand, 
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a. The evidence, relevant to the expectation, available to 
those controlling the symbols of expectation 

b. The morale of the group 

c. Perspectives of potential supporters within and external 
to the group 

d. The power position of the subgroup controlling the sym- - 

“bols in relation to rival subgroups 

e. The intensity of antecedent indulgence or deprivation of 

the self by the self 


As another example of the type of problem that may be 
investigated concerning political symbols, we select their 
optimistic-pessimistic character. The factors listed in the hy- 
pothesis are of course not exhaustive, but they indicate the sort 
of consideration generally relevant to the public presentation 
of political symbols. 

a. Optimism is more likely to characterize political symbols 
when the facts warrant expectations of indulgence than when 
they do not. If, however, the absolute amount of deprivation 
is expected to be great, regardless of the I:D ratio, ultimate 
indulgence is emphasized in order to justify the expected sac- 
rifices. Great expenditure must be compensated not only by 
great reward, but by certainty of the reward.? When the facts, 
as brought to the focus of attention of those manipulating the 
symbols, warrant pessimistic expectations, these may be pub- 
licly formulated so as to preserve the power position—realism 
may help to retain confidence, credibility, and support when 
the expected deprivation does in fact occur. Identifications, and 
with them faiths and loyalties, are less shaken by expected than 
by unexpected deprivations. 


b. A reality basis for optimism or pessimism is, however, 
neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition for the circula- 
tion of corresponding types of symbols: another important fac- 
tor is the morale of the group. Morale has been defined, as in- 
tensity of participation in the group, and thus, in effect, as 
the ability of the group to withstand deprivation. Where morale 
is low and deprivation especially to be avoided, symbols of ex- 
pectation of deprivation are avoided as well. For the expecta- 


8. Compare Machiavelli, Discourses, I, 60: “ 
and privations without the inducement of a c 
be deprived of such hope of reward without 


Men cannot be made to bear labor 
orresponding reward, nor can they 
danger." 
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tion of deprivation is itself deprivational ; pessimism under such 
conditions may destroy first solidarity and then cooperation. 
Only a group with high morale can afford to be fully realistic. 
The group.acts may be falling short of the intensity of its de- 
mands—the group is prepared to put forth more effort if the 
necessity for it is accepted. Under such conditions pessimism 
may characterize the public symbols: expectations of depriva- 
tions serve here to prepare for and possibly forestall them. 

c. The perspectives of potential supporters are relevant in 
terms of the “bandwagon” mechanism—the taking up of iden- 
tifications in the expectation of ensuing indulgence. Thus op- 
timism may recruit support by symbolizing such support as 
alignment with the winning side—an obvious element in the 
symbols of election campaigns, for example. (Of course, op- 
timism as to the self may take the form of pessimism as to the 
other, so as to undermine enemy support by the same mecha- 
nism.) Analogous considerations lead to pessimistic symbols 
where the immediate expectations are of deprivation. Those 
of least faith and loyalty, and weakest identifications, may with- 
draw support in the face of deprivation, and thereby affect the 
morale of the entire group. Pessimistic symbols serve to ex- 
clude the “bandwagon” supporters in critical situations with- 
out serious injury to group morale as a whole. (The tech- 
nique of calling for volunteers for especially dangerous tasks 
is another application of the same principle.) 

d. Power position vis-à-vis rival claimants for group con- 
trol is another factor determinative of symbols of expectation. 
Optimism may serve the function of maintaining faith in and 
loyalty to the leadership. Where expectations of deprivation 
are already widely disseminated, however, pessimistic symbols 
are invoked to point to the necessity of complete solidarity and 
cooperation. 

e. Finally, favorable expectations may be welcomed because 
of long continued deprivation of the self by the self (for in- 
stance, self-contempt or humiliation). The working of this 
factor is exemplified in early Nazi propaganda. And conversely, 
antecedent indulgence of the self by the self may lead to pes- 
simism as an expression of a sense of guilt for unwarranted 
self-indulgence (complacency), or out of a desire to forestall, 

Y a propitiatory device, real deprivation. 
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PROP. Political symbols circulating among the power hold- 
ers correspond more closely to the power facts than do sym- 
bols presented to the domain. 


The point is not simply that standards of disclosure are 
markedly different for the powerful and powerless, but the 
more general one that the milieu of the powerful embodies fuller 
and more accurate symbolizations of power relations and prac- 
tices. In terms of our definition of enlightenment as knowledge 
of the direction and instruments of policy, we may reformulate 
the hypothesis: the distribution of enlightenment corresponds 


The assumption is that knowledge of the power facts is an 
important condition for the acquisition and maintenance of 
power. Realistic perspectives are necessary for continued ex- 
ercise of power, but not for submission to it. Speaking gener- 
ally, those who have power know they have it and how it is be- 
ing used; the powerless are more likely to be deceived as to their 
power position—particularly since enlightenment itself may 
be subjected to power practices. 

The hypothesis is not to be misconstrued in terms of the 
pernicious dualism between "reason" and “emotion.” Pos- 


present sense in no way implies 
identifications or demands, or 
loyalties and interests impregnated with emotion. It is not be- 
ing said that the powerful have no faith in the symbols of jus- 
but only that it has knowl- 
ay it functions. On the contrary 
he chapter— such faith is likely 
Xercising power on the basis of 


There are, of course, conditions under which the milieu of the 
powerful deviates significantly from the power facts. Among 
these may be mentioned: a gradual change in technology has 
altered the important base values of power ; the skills appropri- 


9. Pareto's concept of "sentiments" is sometimes applied in the dualistic sense 
being criticized, as in the following formulation of a hypothesis similar to the 
present one (1935, 2250): “One may say, in general and speaking very roughly, 
that the governing class has a clearer view of its own interests because its vision 
is less obscured by sentiments, whereas the subject class is less aware of its 
interests because its vision is more clouded by sentiments.” But sentiment does 


not necessarily becloud vision, nor does its distribution necessarily follow the 
power pattern. A 
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ate to the powerful are ceremonial (skills in the manipulation 
of internalized symbols); the practices of education of the 
young, and the principles of recruitment for the exercise of 
power conflict with the acquisition of enlightenment (because, 
for example, it violates standards of propriety) ; rival factions 
among the powerful are in conflict sufficiently intense to in- 
terfere with the process by which power facts are brought to 
their focus of attention. 


§6.2 Propaganda 


DF. (Political) propaganda consists of political symbols 
manipulated for the control of public opinion.?° 


Only political symbols are characterized as propaganda in 
this definition. The use of symbols to gain acceptance or re- 
Jection of, say, a scientific hypothesis is not an instance of prop- 
aganda (regardless of the illogicality or emotional appeal of 
the arguments invoked). Similarly, advertising—even in the 
wide sense of any influence of wealth over enlightenment—is 
not necessarily propaganda: its symbols may be functioning 
in the market rather than the political arena. 

Propaganda concerns opinion, not consensus. On the pres- 
ent definition, propaganda relates only to controversial mat- 
ters, not to those on which disagreement is excluded by the 
group. To be sure, political symbols may deal with matters of 
consensus as well—such symbols (ideology) are extremely im- 
portant and will be discussed in the next section; but it is use- 
ful not to classify them with, propaganda concerning debata- 
ble issues. E 

The definition requires further that the symbols be manipu- 
lated, that is, specifically introduced for their effect on public 
opinion. (The term would otherwise be far too inclusive, since 
almost all symbols—and especially political symbols—have an 
effect to some degree on public opinion.) Strictly speaking, of 
course, no symbols are spontaneous: there is always a person 
or group bringing the symbol to the focus of attention of other 

10. Many of the confusions involved in the concept of propaganda result 
from the fact that the term is normatively ambiguous to a high degree. As here 
defined, the term is used purely descriptively, not as a negative demand symbol. 
Political Symbols are being classified as propaganda on the basis of specific ^ 
Characteristics of their use; but the classification is not to be taken as expressing 
valuation of such symbols. 
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persons for specific reasons. The point is that a symbol is not 
to be regarded as propagandistic on the basis of merely inci- 
dental effects; it is required that the effects on public opinion 
be one of the major intentions. 

' It is to be observed, finally, that nothing is said in the present 
definition about the properties of the symbols themselves, but 
only about their function. The symbols may be (and of course 
frequently are) sentimentalized, fallacious, irrational, and so 
on. But it is not required by the definition that they be of this 
sort. Indeed, among the important questions about propa- 
ganda to be investigated is that of the conditions under which 
propaganda symbols have characteristics of this kind, and the 
conditions under which such characteristics are more or less 
effective than their contraries. j 

Symbols, then, are classified as propaganda in terms of their 
intended effect on public opinion. We may divide the successive 
phases of the total effect into: attention, comprehension, en- 
joyment, evaluation, and action. 

1. The symbol impinges on attention. The mere shift in 
focus of attention from one set of symbols to another may it- 
self effect a change in opinion. Frequent and emphatic repeti- 
tion of the symbol may be sufficient to evoke the desired response 
—changes in the identifications, demands, and expectations 
elaborated in terms of the symbol, and in the externalized re- 
sponses based on the perspectives involved. 

2. The symbol is understood. Ordinarily, effectiveness of 
propaganda depends on the significance of the symbols, not 
on the signs alone. (‘The hypotheses of the preceding section, 
for instance, deal with the effects of varying sorts of content in 
varying conditions.) But it is to be emphasized that the sym- 
bol need not be regarded as having beforehand a fixed and defi- 
nite meaning. This phase of the propaganda process might in ` 
fact be designated as "interpretation? rather than *compre- 
hension.” Indeed, much of the effectiveness of propaganda rests 
on its susceptibility to varying interpretations, a characteris- 
tic often deliberately sought for by the propagandist, so as to 
make a simultaneous appeal to heterogeneous predispositions.!* 
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3. The symbol itself is enjoyed, positively or negatively. 
Here esthetic factors in a wide sense become relevant. The | 
speech or article is reacted to in terms of the style, structure, 
emotional appeal, and so on—in some degree of independence 
of its propaganda content. This factor is of especial impor- 
tance where attitudes toward the propagandist himself are 
among those to be controlled. When the leader propagandizes, 
for example, it is not enough that he say the right things; he 
must say them in a way that will evoke favorable responses to 
himself as well as to the policies for which he is propagandizing. 

4. The referent of the symbol is revaluated in terms of the 
identifications, demands, and expectations formulated by the 
symbol. Here we have modification of opinion in the narrow 
sense—those exposed to the symbol react in new perspectives 
to the persons, policies, and situations to which the symbol re- 
fers. 

5. Action is finally brought about. The response in the given 
circumstances may be internalized. But the effect of the sym- 
bol is not limited to the spatio-temporal region of its occurrence. 
It extends into the environment not only by way of external- 
ized response, but also by modifying predispositions so as to 
alter future responses. 


PROP. Propaganda in accord with predispositions stength- 
ens them; propaganda counter to predispositions weakens 
them only if supported by factors other than propaganda. 


The hypothesis is a rejection of the view that-propaganda 
“creates” opinion, and insists rather that propaganda oper- 
ates only on given predispositions. It is a familiar fact that 
propaganda counter to predispositions can even have the ef- 
fect of strengthening rather than overcoming them. As Mac- 
Aver puts it (1926, 308) : 


The great organs of opinion may exploit prejudices of the people, 
but they cannot run counter to them. A body of opinion creates a 
newspaper rather than a newspaper a body of opinion. The press 
can confirm and-strengthen trends of opinion already formed. 


This is not to deny the effectiveness of propaganda, but to for- 
mulate limits and conditions of its effectiveness. It can 
strengthen predispositions and, in particular, give them specific 
direction; and it can contribute to weakening them if this 
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process is supported by direct experience, or by nonpropa- 
ganda symbols. 

The hypothesis thus has important bearings on the role of 
propaganda in the political process. Propaganda cannot op- 
erate to alter the power structure except in directions to which 


the participants in the power process are already predisposed. 
Michels writes (1915, 244-5) : 


The force of persuasion has a natural limit imposed by social re- 
lationships. Where it is used to influence the convictions of the 
popular masses or of social classes to induce them to take part ina 
movement which is directed towards their own liberation, it is easy, 
under normal conditions, to attain to positive results. But attempts 
at persuasion fail miserably, as we learn again and again from the 
history of social struggles, when they are addressed to the privileged 
classes, in order to induce these to abandon, to their own disad- 


vantage, as a class and as individuals, the leading positions they 
occupy in society.!? 


It is irrelevant to urge against the hypothesis that there is 
such a thing as “the political lie,” and that falsehood, distor- 
tion, and misrepresentation are effective propaganda tech- 
niques. "There is such a thing as an unpalatable falsehood as 
well as an unpleasant truth. The point being made is precisely 
that propaganda, whether true or false, must be formulated to 
conform to predispositions; where this is impossible or unsuc- 
cessfully accomplished, propaganda is of no avail. And con- 
versely, education is a safeguard against propaganda only 
insofar as it deals with perspectives as a whole, not merely ex- 
pectations (“facts”), and with predispositions to action as well 
as expectations about action. It is the values of a person—inte- 
grated perspectives, including identifications and demands— 
and not merely his knowledge of matters of fact (expectations) 
which is chiefly determinative of his response to propaganda. 


PROP. Pr opaganda pushes the intensity of the situation to 


extremes: facilitates catharsis if the intensity is low, and pre- 
cipitates crisis if the intensity is high. 
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The contradiction is ascribing to propaganda, as is fre- 
quently done, the effects of both producing and reducing ten- 
sion is resolved by specifying the situation in which the propa- 
ganda functions. In accord with the preceding proposition, 
propaganda is never a self-sufficient source of anxiety or se- 
curity, but may contribute to either under appropriate con- 
ditions. Crisis is not brought about by the agitator’s fiat, but 
a preexistent stress toward action may be exacerbated, even to 
the point of violence, by the manipulation of symbols. Contrari- 
wise, if the initial situation involves only lesser tensions, the 
diffused restlessness and discontent may find adequate expres- 
sion in the symbols alone, with minimal externalized response. 


PROP. Quantity of propaganda is a function of: 

a. The heterogeneity of public opinion $ 

b. The disparity of the desired effect with the predisposi- 
tions 


c. Technics and techniques of communication 


More propaganda is needed the more heterogeneous is the 
public whose opinion is to be controlled, and the more the de- 
sired opinion deviates from the established perspectives. (‘Thus 
the early phases of a revolutionary regime always involve an 
enormous quantity of propaganda.) Technics of communica- 
tion are relevant in terms of such factors as the size of the 
public and the ease with which the propaganda can be brought 
to its focus of attention. Various culture traits determining 
techniques of communication also have a bearing on quantity 
of propaganda. Attitudes toward language may discount too 
great a multiplicity and frequency of symbol manipulation, 
or on the contrary expect it as a measure of earnestness of pur- 
pose or reliability of commitment. In general, any large and 
rapid social change will be accompanied by considerable propa- 
ganda; hence its extensiveness in modern society. 

Quantity of propaganda, on the hypothesis, is not a func- 
tion of dictatorship or democracy—that is, of the character 
of power relationships and practices—except insofar as these 
affect factors like the above. The significant difference in the 
propagandas of these political patterns is not as to quantity, 
but variety, and appeal to valid or merely assumed interests. 


DF. Agitational propaganda is propaganda of great inten- 
sity; persuasive propaganda, of lesser intensity. 
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Agitation is the manipulation of symbols for control of re- 
sponse in situations involving great stress toward action, and 
operating to increase that stress.!? Agitational symbols are 
thus more highly sentimentalized, and include more direct and 
prominent reference to externalized responses. Emphasis is on 
the operational rather than symbol elaboration of the opinion ; 
rather than presenting grounds for the opinion called for, agi- 
tational propaganda concentrates on specifying the demanded 
action. It is thus characterized by slogans, lack of variety, dy- 
namic style, and so on. 


PROP. Agitational rather than persuasive propaganda 
tends to be invoked where the effect is desired in a short time, 
or where those with power over symbols are unwilling to distrib- 
ute enlightenment throughout the domain of their power. 


Perspectives are more rapidly and intensely induced by agi- 
tation, but less fully integrated with the other perspectives of 
the person. Interests appealed to, even though valid, are not 
known to be such by those accepting them ; demands based on 


When quick results are imperative, 
through symbols may be the only qu 


(Lippmann, 1922, 236). 


$6.8 The Political M. yth 


-DF. The political myth is the pattern of the basic political 
symbols current in a society, 


18. Compare Lenin’s distinction between agitation and propaganda, the latter 
constituting the disseminati ine, the former being the manipulation of 
symbols to intensify and externalize discontent, As defined above, agitation can 
blics, and is Propaganda in the latter case. 
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The basic symbols are those having a bearing on the social 
structure, not merely on some one particular power- relation- 
ship or practice. ''hey formulate the most general perspectives 
concerning interpersonal relations in the society ; specific power 
facts are responded to in these perspectives. The political myth 
consists of the political perspectives most firmly accepted. 


The whole body of beliefs existing in any given age may generally be 
traced to certain fundamental assumptions which at the time, 
whether they be actually true or false, are believed by the mass of 
the world to be true with such confidence that they hardly appear to 
bear the character of assumptions (Dicey, 1926, 20). 


The political myth comprises these “fundamental assumptions" 
about political affairs. It consists of the symbols invoked not 
only to explain but also to justify specific power practices. 
The term “myth” is not to be interpreted as necessarily im- 
puting a fictional, false, or irrational character to the symbols 
—though, as we shall see, such an imputation is often correct. 


‘As before, we characterize symbols in terms of their function- 


ing, not directly by their properties. 

The present concept is close to a number of others which have 
played an important part in the classical literature: Marx’s 
“ideology,” Sorel’s “myth,” Mosca’s “political formula,” 
Pareto’s “derivations,” Mannheim’s “ideology” and “utopia,” 
and others.!! Some of these terms will be introduced by explicit 
definition in this and the following sections. 


DF. The political doctrine is the part of the political myth 
that formulates basic expectations and demands ; the miranda, 
the part consisting of basic symbols of sentiment and identifica- 
tion. 


The political doctrine consists of the basic expectations and 
demands concerning power relations and practices in the soci- 
ety. Merriam (1934, 118) refers to these as “credenda”— 
things to be believed—as distinguished from the “miranda” 
—-things to be admired. 

The credenda of power . . . contain the reasons which oblige the 
intellect to give assent to the continuance of authority. And this 
assent may be due to government in general, or to particular holders 


14. For further discussion of such concepts, see R. M. Maclver, 1947, 4. 
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of power, or to the special system of authority in vogue at any 
given moment in a particular unit of power. 


The political doctrine is authoritatively set forth in constitu- 
tions (especially preambles), charters, formal declarations, and 
so on (see Friedrich, 1937, 195). 

Frequently political theory serves chiefly to embody politi- 
cal doctrine. No clear separation is made between hypotheses 
of political science and the demands and expectations of po- 
litical philosophy. Political theory is normatively ambiguous 
to a high degree—statements purporting to be scientific gen- 
eralizations often serve instead to express and justify politi- 
cal preferences.!5 Rousseau's remark, “I always feel happy; 
whenever I meditate on governments, always to discover in my 
researches new reasons for loving that of my country," is sug- 
gestive, to say the least. The matter is forcibly put by Mer- 
riam (1931, xiv) in the view that theories of the state *have been 
in large measure justifications or rationalizations of groups in 
power or seeking power—the special pleadings of races, reli- 
gions, classes, in behalf of their special situation." Theories of 
the state have often been, in short, enunciations of political doc- 
irine. 

In the same way, legal and economic theories have often 
served as formulations of political doctrine, apart from what- 
ever scientific purport they may have had. Indeed, scientific 
propositions in the strict sense may at the same time be func- 
tioning as political symbols, and especially is this true of the 
social sciences. As Louis Wirth has pointed out, “Every asser- 
tion of a ‘fact? about the social world touches the interests of 
some individual or group.” 1 This need not impugn the objec- 
tivity of the assertion, but calls attention to its possible func- 
tioning in the political process as well as the process of inquiry: 
, Another important component of the political myth, embody- 
ing (at least in its latent content) many elements of political 
doctrine, are the various elaborations of social norms, the. 
theories of what is right, good, proper—symbols included in 

15. A rough classification o the 
following yielded these Poitiers ea ei ee 


3 3 nce (statements of fact and empirical hypothe- 
ses): Aristotle's Politics 25 to 75; Rousseau's Social Contract, dE to 55; Laski's 
i's Prince, by contrast, consisted entirely (in the 
cal science in the present sense. 

m, 1936, xvii. 
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what Pareto calls “derivations.” Mill observed in his essay on 
liberty that “wherever there is an ascendant class, a large por- 
tion of the morality of the country emanates from its class in- 
terests, and its feelings of class superiority.” And not only does 
it “emanate”*from the social structure, but it may serve also to 
formulate fundamental justifications for that structure. A 
similar relation between standards of taste and the social struc- 
ture has been emphasized by Veblen and others. 

The miranda are the symbols of sentiment and identification 
in the political myth. They are those whose function is to arouse 
admiration and enthusiasm, setting forth and strengthening 
faiths and loyalties. They not only arouse emotions indulgent to 
the social structure, but also heighten awareness of the sharing 
of these emotions by others, thereby promoting mutual identi- 
fication and providing a basis for solidarity. 


"The emblem or shibboleth not only calls the attention of an individ- 
ual who sees or hears it to the object or fact that it symbolizes, and 
awakens in him certain feelings ; it also fixes his attention upon the 
feelings that it arouses and the conduct that it incites in others. The 
emotions and conduct of others, of which he is thus made aware, at 
once begin to act upon himself as an influence that merges with the 
original effect of the emblem or shibboleth.!* 


Flags and anthems, ceremonials and demonstrations, group 
heroes and the legends surrounding them—these exemplify the 
importance of miranda in the political process.!* 


. PROP. The content of the political doctrine is determined 
by its political function rather than by the matters of fact which 
it purports to describe. 


That is, the content of the political doctrine is determined by 
its role in the political process, not in the process of inquiry. It 
consists of political, not scientific symbols, with characteristics 
appropriate to their function. Their purport is primarily val- 
uative and incitive, not informative. 

Hence it comes about that, as Russell has observed (1938, 
98), “Beliefs which have been successful in inspiring respect for 
the existing distribution of power have usually been such as 

17. F.H. Giddings, Inductive Sociology, Macmillan, 1901, 138. 


18. See Arnold van Gennep, Traité comparatif des nationalités, Payot, 1922, 
for a detailed analysis by an anthropologist of an important type of miranda. 
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cannot stand against intellectual criticism.” But it is to be 
added that “intellectual criticism” finds its most fruitful appli- 
cation to scientific discourse. We need no more expect political 
discourse to withstand it than the discourse of poetry or prayer. 
(We are speaking, of course, of political doctrine, not political 
science.) Whether a statement is true or false, validly or in- 
validly deduced from others, and so on, are questions important 
only with regard to those statements whose successful function- 
ing requires these characteristics. There is a considerable 
tendency to misunderstand semantics as requiring of all sym- 
bols the properties essential to scientific discourse. The mistake 
is made of supposing that symbols lacking these properties are 
to be rejected as “nonsense” rather than analyzed in terms of 
functions other than that of conveying knowledge.!? 

The importance of avoiding this misconception, as applied to 


political doctrines, has been emphasized by Mosca, among 
others (1939, 71) : Although they 


do not correspond to scientific truths, that does not mean that they 
are mere quackeries invented to trick the masses into obedience. 
They answer a real need in man’s social nature; and this need, so 
universally felt, of knowing that one is governed not on the basis of 
mere material or intellectual force, but on the basis of a moral 
principle, has beyond any doubt a practical and real importance. 


This need has a “practical and real importance” for those. 
exercising power as well as for those subject to it. Continued re- 
liance on violence only has obvious disadvantages for the power- 


ful; and scientific discourse is often inexpedient and ineffective 
Rousseau discusses the point fully: 


There are a thousand kinds of ideas which it is impossible to trans- 
late into the language of the people. Views very general and objects 


very remote are alike beyond its reach; and each individual, approv- 
ing of no other plan of government than 
own interests, 


derive from the 
Since the legis 


that which promotes his 
does not readily perceive the benefits that he is to 
continual deprivations which good laws impose . - > 
lator cannot employ either force or reasoning, he 
must needs have recourse to an authority of a different order, which 
can compel without violence and persuade without convincing. It 35 


‘19. For a full discussion of the characteristics and functions of the various 
types of discourse, see C. W. 


; W. Morris, Signs, Language and Behavior, Prentice- 
Hall, 1946. 
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this which in all ages has constrained the founders of nations to 
resort to the intervention of heaven. . . .?? 


The preceding discussion is in no way to be construed as a 
defense of falsehood and distortion as a political technique. It 
is rather an insistence that a clear understanding of political 
doctrine requires its interpretation in terms of other categories 
and standards than those appropriate to the analysis of a scien- 
tific account of political structures and practices. It is not to 
our present purpose to make value judgments of the character- 
istics typically exhibited by political doctrines. What is being 
asserted is simply that the symbols have certain nonscientific 
(not necessarily wnscientific) characteristics, and that these are 
derivative from the functions they perform. 


PROP. Maintenance of power depends on adherence in the 
domain of power to the political doctrine under which the 
power is being exercised. 


The hypothesis calls attention to the inadequacy of violence 
alone as a stable base for the possession and exercise of power. 
Merriam observes (1934, 102) : 


No power could stand if it relied upon violence alone, for force is not 
strong enough to maintain itself against the accidents of rivalry 
and discontent. The might that makes right must be a different 
might from that of the right arm. It must be a might deep-rooted in 
emotion, embedded in feelings and aspiration, in morality, in sage 
maxims, in forms of rationalization among the higher levels of 
cultural groups. : . 


Or, as Rousseau puts it more simply, “The strongest man is 
never strong enough to be always master, unless-he transforms 
his power into right and obedience into duty." And Hobbes still 
more concisely : “Even the tyrant must sleep.” 

This transformation from might to right is effected by the 
political doctrine. Power distributed and exercised in accord 
with the political doctrine is right, and submission to it 1s a duty. 
Outside of or contrary to the doctrine, power is “tyranny,” and 


_ 20. Rousseau, Social Contract, II, T. Compare also Edward Gibbon’s ohiei 
tion (Decline and Fall, chap. ii) on religion in Rome: “The various modes o 
Worship which prevailed in the Roman world, were all considered by the people 
as equally true; by the philosopher, as equally false; and by the magistrate, as 
equally useful.” 


K 
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not only does not obligate submission, but may even obligate 
resistance. The political doctrine thus provides the key symbols 
and unquestioned axioms on which the justification of the social 
structure rests. This is essentially the function attributed to it ` 
by Mosca (1939, 70 and 97): 


Ruling classes do not justify their power exclusively by de facto 
possession of it, but try to find a moral and legal basis for it, repre- 
senting it as the logical and necessary consequence of doctrines and 
beliefs that are generally recognized and accepted. . . . The 
majority of a people consents to a given governmental system solely 
because the system is based upon religious or philosophical beliefs 
that are universally accepted by them. The amount of consent.de- 
pends upon the extent to Which, and the ardor with which, the class 
that is ruled believes in the political formula by which the ruling 
class justifies its rule, 


PROP. Dependence of a power structure on acceptance of 
the political doctrine varies inversely with the weight and scope 
of the power in question. 


tion ; it also provides self-justification for the power holders. 
Similarly, power of great scope—one approaching totali- 
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tarian regime, to mention only the most direct technique, is a 
commonplace. Where power is so limited in scope as to exclude 
control over symbols, accepted doctrine must be relied upon to 
minimize the threat from conflicting power holders. 


DF. The ideology is the political myth functioning to preserve 
the social structure ; the utopia, to supplant it. 


The terms are taken over from Mannheim (1936) ; a utopia 
as here defined need not be “utopian” in the sense of either im- 
practicability or perfection.?? We call a pattern of political 
symbols a utopia if their function in the political process is to 
induce fundamental changes in power relationships or prac- 
tices; an ideology, if they serve to maintain the given power 
patterns. Thus counterrevolutionary symbols are as utopian 
in the present sense as those of a revolutionary movement, and 
with the seizure of power utopian symbols become ideology. 
There is not involved here any concept of direction of social 
change, or any standard of valuation of social structures. —— 

The definitions are based on the way the symbols function, 
not on characteristics of the symbols themselves. Symbols func- 
tioning at one time as utopias may at another serve as ideology, 
as indeed usually happens in the case of successful revolution 
—utopian symbols are retained regardless of their increasing 
divergence from the power facts. And the same individual 
symbols may simultaneously appear as elements in both an ide- 
ology and a utopia (for example, “Americanism” in the slogan 
"Communism is twentieth century Americanism”). As with 
other symbol categories previously introduced, the classifica- 
tion cannot be made in abstraction from the concrete situation 
n which the symbols function. 


PROP. In a society with a stable social structure, the ide- 


ology is a matter of consensus, not opinion. 

That is, the ideology is noncontroversial ; disagreements oc- 
cur only in regard to “applications” of the ideological princi- 
ples to specific cases. The degree to which the ideology isa 
Subject of disagreement and debate may be taken as an index 
of instability of the social structure supported by the ideology. 

nder conditions of stability, elaboration of the ideology is in 


22. A less misleading term might be countermyth; we retain “utopia,” how- 
Ever, because of its familiarity in technical contexts in its present sense. 
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the direction of ceremonialization and glorifications, not ex- 
planation and justification. : 

Spontaneous (nonpropaganda) formulations of the ideology 
will be frequent and highly elaborated if the ideology is widely 
and intensely adhered to. Manipulated expressions of ideo- 
logical faith and loyalty indicate the existence of at least strong 
predispositions to bring the ideology into question. 


A well-established ideology perpetuates itself with little planned 
propaganda by those whom it benefits most. When thought is taken 
about ways and means of sowing conviction, conviction has already 
languished, the basic outlook of society has decayed, or a new, 
triumphant outlook has not yet gripped the loyalties of old and 
young (Lasswell, 1936, 29-30). 


PROP. Uniformity of ideology—in formulation, promulga- 
tion, and acceptance—is a function of other perspectives and 
of nonsymbolic (“material”) uniformities. 


The perspectives adopted by persons in given situations de- 
pend not merely on the symbols brought to their focus of at- 
tention, but also on the relation of these symbols to the predis- 
positions and practices already adopted, both elements varying 
with the material situation. From the viewpoint of the power 
holders, the ideology put forward will clearly depend on the 
base values of their power, on the principles of recruitment to 
power position, on the characteristic power practices, and in 
general on the relations of the power holders to their domain. 

Thus changes in the division of labor or other nonsymbolic 
conditions will effect changes in ideology.?? Conversely, it is 
difficult to impose a uniform ideology where the conditions set 
up heterogeneous predispositions and practices. 


A common culture cannot be created merely by desiring it. It rests 
upon economic foundations. It is incompatible with the existence of 
too violent a contrast between the economic standards and educa- 
tional opportunities of different classes . . . (Tawney, 1931, 41). 


23. Compare the Communist Manifesto, YI: 
comprehend that man's ideas, views, 
sciousness, changes with every change 
in his social relations and in his socia 
prove, than that intellectual product 
material production is changed? Thi 
the ideas of its ruling class." 


"Does it require deep intuition to 
and conceptions, in one word, man's con- - 
in the conditions of his material existence; 
l life? What else does the history of ideas 
ion changes its character in proportion as 
e ruling ideas of each age have ever been 
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PROP. Every utopia is elaborated into a political doctrine. 


Opposition to a social structure is never formulated as a 
demand merely for the substitution of one set of power hold- 
ers for another (though this may indeed be the latent content 
of the demand). It is formulated, rather, in terms of a new 
“principle” of political organization. A different basis for 
power is put forward, with concomitant differences in power 
practices, and only incidentally, as it were, changes in person- 
nel. Michels (1915, 15) has been especially concerned with the 
utopian elaboration of political doctrine: 


In the modern life of the classes and of the nations, moral considera- 
tions have become an accessory, @ necessary fiction. Every govern- 
ment endeavours to support its power by a general ethical principle. 
The political forms in which the various social movements become 
crystallized also assume a philanthropic mask. There is not à single 
one among the young class-parties which fails, before starting on its 
march for the conquest of power, to declare solemnly to the world 
that its aim is to redeem, not so much itself as the whole of humanity, 
fróm the yoke of a tyrannical minority, and to substitute for the 
old and inequitable regime a new reign of justice. 


The doctrine brought forward by the utopia need not always 
be a new one, however. Opposition may take the form of alleg- 
ing that the social structure actually obtaining deviates in fact 
from the doctrine invoked to justify it, and that & change in 
the social structure is demanded by that doctrine itself. This 
is a technique to which Pareto, among others, has called atten- 
tion (1935, par. 1879) : 


Assailants of the social order, the better to destroy it, try to take 
advantage of the forces engendered by that order and Ser 
make every effort to show that acts which are undoubtedly acts of 
revolt are legal and therefore ought not to and cannot be punished 
by the defenders of the order. 


Even in such cases, the actual transformation of the social 
Structure involves also changes in the political doctrine. A 
utopia does not consist simply of rival miranda, though it may 
begin with such symbols, and certainly will include them ; de- 
mands and expectations are elaborated to make explicit a jus- 


tification of the proposed changes in the social structure. 
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§6.4 The Political Formula 


DF. The political formula is the part of the political myth 
describing and prescribing in detail the social structure. 


The term is adopted from Mosca, who uses it, however, to 
comprise also what we have called political doctrine. (We have 
given the term its present meaning because of the connection 
of the concept with that of political “forms” and the “formal 
character of certain political arrangements—concepts which 
will shortly be made explicit.) While the political doctrine is 
the “philosophy” of state and government, the political for- 
mula embodies the basic public law of the society. The doctrine 
constitutes the postulates, so to speak, of the formula; hence 
its frequent formulation in preambles to constitutions, the lat- 
ter being an important expression of the formula. The politi- 
cal formula, in other words, elaborates in specific and more or 
less concrete power patterns the content of the political doc- 
trine. (For example, the political doctrine of the divine right 
of kings may be elaborated in the political formula into a sys- 
tem of royal prerogatives, rules for succession to the throne, 
power patterns for a subordinate nobility, and so on.) 

The political formula is both prescriptive and descriptive 
—it is normatively ambiguous in a characteristic way. It is 
prescriptive in inducing conformity to its specifications, and 
providing the symbols invoked in the detailed justification or 
crimination of particular power practices. But it is also descrip- 
tive—actually, in the degree to which there is in fact conformity 
to its requirements, and purportedly in that the formula is 


widely accepted as correctly describing power patterns and 
practices, 


PROP. Maintenance of power depends on apparent con- 
formity by the power holders to the political formula. 


We have already spoken of the 
ful on adherence to the political doc 
Sion and exercise of power is justified. There is a corresponding 
dependence, though not so Breat, on the political formula— 
not so great since various formulas may be “derived” from 
the same doctrine: the constitution can be amended to a con- 
siderable degree, for example. But once a particular formula 


dependence of the power- 
trine by which their posses- 


| 


| 
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ha: : 
i dm porated on the basis of the doctrine, it is essential 
3E they att crs of power conform (or appear to conform) to 
i. dr de not only rob themselves of justification for 
bara ue eviant practice, but undermine the basis of 
ahveye im e power structure altogether. The former is not 
e da aportant, for there is a tendency to extend to par- 
Pas D ctices the justification ordinarily ascribed to the 
Must erat apos practices, even if the particular practice in 
Dres is F pon the basis of justification. But unless the 
Vuliienl for D post facto presented as conforming to the 
vd.-ü mula, the effectiveness of the latter—and deriva- 
Mer y the position of those exercising power under the formula 

T pugniiontiy weakened. : 
Basia id iv. complex power relations subsisting on a 
Calledia - mid a) together coercive depend upon what has been 
iar dee aper sonal principle of domination," that is, a pat- 
Bante other er hie expectations justifying power on some 
‘oh E arta s possession by the particular persons who 


In 

E peur power structure the rulers have to act in & 
believe in pE e to its principle." In some cases they themselves 
dui Me en mm and act in conformity with this belief; in 
io Bak. an Gf n o not believe in the principle, but nevertheless have 
would gradu 7 did believe, because if they acted otherwise they 
haved ana Re y destroy the principle upon which their power is 

he same time their own situation as dominators.?* 


possession and ex- 


Th z 
€ powerful, in short, try to present their 
n accord with the 


ercise of power 1 $ € ” 1 
political Porat à egal; and “legal” means 1 


N. M. Korkunov, 1922, 845-6: “Sub- 
lained on the basis of the personal 
hows us by numerous examples 
ne, and that one often 
n was recognized as 
on the other hand, 


24. Ti 
seals mamet 1939, 207-8. Compare also 
Power of th olitical authority cannot be exp 
that fhouaanas, who govern. Political history s 
destitute ot ls of persons are obedient to the orders of o 
Tepresentin hee ae simply because that one perso 
ave been nn state's authority; and celebrated statesmen, 
Portance from peled to shelter themselves behind a ruler who was of no im- 
authority, i intellectual point of view, but was the bearer of governmental 
80 far as the . Submission to rulers is never absolute. They are obeyed only 
Persona] Wü Te recognized as representing something higher than their own 
ead of the state pelle opinion pronounces the activity of those who are at the 
comes inevitable.” e arbitrary, obedience falls off very quickly, and a revolution 
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Without legality, that is, without at least apparent con- 
formity to the political formula, power assumes directly the 
form of violence. For this reason conformity is maintained in 
spite of the disparity which may develop between the actual 
power structure and that symbolized in the formula. Merriam 
asks (1934, 33) : 


Why do not the real leaders overturn the nominal and substitute 
themselves for their dummies? This ignores the whole basis of power 
which lies in a social situation, conditioning the actions of the 
leaders, and making it difficult or impossible for them to operate 
against the very basis of their own authority. They are not merely 
leaders per se, but they function in a total situation of which they 
are parts. As servants of the crown they may largely direct the 
crown, but as claimants of the crown they may become traitors. 


We shall return shortly to a consideration of this disparity be- 
tween effective and purely formal power. 


PROP. The interpretation of the political formula is deter- 
mined largely by the holders of power. 


The political formula is, to start with, elaborated chiefly in 
terms of the identifications, demands, and expectations of the 
powerful: 


The political formula must be based upon the special beliefs and the 
strongest sentiments of the social group in which it is current, or at 
least upon the beliefs and sentiments of the particular portion of 
that group which holds political preeminence (Mosca, 1939, 72). 


Beard's Economic Interpretation of the Constitution pro- 
vides full documentation of this point applied to a particular 
political formula. The need to conform to the political for- 
mula thus cannot be construed as conflicting with the demands 
and expectations which would otherwise direct power practices; 
the formula, by and large, is an embodiment of the perspectives 
of the holders of power. 


The hypothesis goes further, however. The formula func- 


tions in a political process, and with changing situations the. 


formula requires continued interpretation to continue to be 
applicable to these situations. The hypothesis is that the 1n- 
terpretation of the formula i 


i 1 s determined largely by those with j 
power in the society, so as to continue the satisfaction of their. 


-— 
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interests. What is being challenged is the conception of “law” 
as an abstraction exercising a determinate and autonomous 
control over the political process, independently of concrete 
power structures and relations. It is this conception which - 
Laski has repeatedly criticized in his treatment of the distinc- 
tion between “state” and “government” (a distinction which 
we shall later make on a different basis). “The will of the state,” 
he writes, “is in its laws; but it is the government which gives 
substance and effect to their content.” And again, “Principles. 
may be invalidated by the method of their application, and it 
is governments which have the actual administration of 
them.” 25 Terms like “state” and “law,” that is, are often dealt 
with as nonempirical abstractions—abstractions altogether cut 
off from directly observable features of interpersonal rela- 
tions. When they are given empirical content, they have refer- 
ence to processes (including symbol processes) in which the dis- 
tribution and exercise of power are of central importance. The 
political formula, like any other set of symbols, has signifi- 
cance only in a process in which it is interpreted and applied; 
ie process, those with most power play the most important 
Tole, 

The hypothesis is often formulated with specific reference, 
to an economic basis of power, or at any rate to economic in- 
terests of the powerful. Oliver Goldsmith’s “Laws grind the 
poor, and rich men rule the law” is proverbial. Laski has fre- 
quently stated the hypothesis in this form, as in his observa- 
tion that “the legal doctrines of a court mainly take their color 
from the character of the prevailing economic order.” *° Gus- 
tavus Myers’s History of the Supreme Court is an extensive 
documentation of this form of the hypothesis. But the hypothe- 
Sis need not be limited to economic power or interests; it is 
stated so as to be applicable to any power holders, regardless 
of the base value of their power. Where economic power is the 
most important form, the interpretation of the political for- 


Ree Laski, 1935, 12; 1925, 145; and throughout these works. Compare also 
anes France’s observation that “The law in its majestic equality forbids the 
Wave as the poor to sleep under bridges, to beg in the streets and to steal 
d Article on *Democracy" in ESS. Compare also the obse 
th *'s Politics, IV, 6: “The stronger the men of property are, the more power 
T claim. . . but, not being as yet strong enough to rule without the law, they 
qm the law represent their wishes." That is, they conform to the political 
ula, but interpret it in accord with their own interests. 


rvation in Aris- 
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mula will be in terms of economic considerations; but where 
the power holders constitute a military or priestly caste, the 
interpretation, on the hypothesis, will be determined by con- 
siderations of corresponding interests. 

Certain interests are common to all power holders—interests 
in power as a value—and these are of special importance as 
determinants of the interpretation of the political formula. 
Where the political formula is expected by the powerful to be 
deprivational to their power position or potential, it is reinter- 
preted so. as to remove this threat—often even at the expense 
of more specialized interests (for instance, the economic). As 
Michels has found from a study of power relationships in politi- 
cal parties (1915, 406), *If laws are passed to control the 
dominion of the leaders, it is the laws which gradually weaken, 
and not the leaders.” 

ı It is not to be supposed that the political formula is alto- 
gether without effect as a restraint on power practices. Power 
holders vary in the weight of control they exercise over politi- 
cal symbols in general, and over the formula in particular. A 
recognition of the existence and importance of such control, 
emphasized in the hypothesis, does not make it impossible to 
speak of a more or less independent judiciary; the matter is 
one of degree. Moreover, the interpretation itself is confined 
to certain limits. What these limits are becomes apparent at 


least when they are transgressed. As Merriam points out (1934, 
213), 


Power without justice rests upon an uncertain basis, and its days 
are numbered. If we ask what is this justice, the answer is not ready ; 
but the sense of justice in the community is easy to find. It is only 
necessary to outrage or violate it, and the intangible becomes real, 


the indefinable evident and effective in terms of authority and 
morale. 


DF. Formal is pertaining to the political formula. A politi- 
cal form is a pattern of formal practices. The regime is the 
structure of political forms. 


"The term *formal? as applied to a practice or institution 
conveys two ideas, both deriving from the political formula: 
the idea of legitimacy (legality, authority, and so on) and 
the idea of a symbolic status. A formal practice is one that has 
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been legitimized, by its relation to the political formula; and 
the operations of which it consists have a significance assigned 
to them by the formula, regardless of whether or not in fact 
they have the characteristics ascribed. Voting is a formal prac- 
tice when it takes place in accord with the shared demands 
and expectations concerning power relations which we have 
designated a political formula; and to call it formal is to 
emphasize, further, that the voting may or may not actually 
constitute the making of a decision. 

Tt is to be noted that formalities may occur in any politically 
organized group, and not only the “state.” A group is politi- 
cally organized when there is a certain degree of solidarity and 
cooperation with regard to power practices. In every such 
group there is a political doctrine and a political formula, 
whether or not these are fully explicit in symbols circulating 
in the group. We may therefore distinguish between formal 
and informal practices in such groups; the appointment of a 
committee to make specified decisions for the group is a typical 
formal practice. (No metaphor is involved in speaking of lesser 
groups than the state in this way. All of the concepts so far 
introduced apply to any groups satisfying the general con- 
ditions specified in the definitions. Interpersonal rélations are 
the fundamental facts with which political science deals ; “state” 
and “government” have reference to special cases of such re- 
lations, and’ are not the basic concepts from which all others 
are derived, or in relation to which they must be defined.) 

A political form is a pattern of practices specified by the 
political formula (or elaborated in accord with it). That is, 
the formula specifies certain operations, and these appear in 
certain perspectives (of legality and so on) because it is there 
that they are specified. Patterns such as the bicameral legisla- 
ture or trial by jury are political forms. The practices of which 
they consist are formal in that they are warranted by the for- 
mula, and because, though power is putatively involved, it re- 
Mains to be empirically determined whether, how, and to what 
extent control is actually being exercised. ; 

it is to be noted that only formal power practices con- 
stitute political forms in the present definition. The political 
Machine with its boss is not a political form in the present 
Sense, though it may be a common or even invariable pattern 
9! power practices. It is not a political form because it 1s not 
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formal; little attempt is made to explain or justify it in terms 
of the political formula; the perspectives in which it appears 
are not those of legality, but of “necessary evil.” Such pat- 
terns are in fact political institutions which have not been for- 
malized. - 

The regime (“frame of government,” “political order,” and 
so on) is, then, the pattern of the political forms. It may be 
distinguished from the control structure, the pattern of effec- 
tive (rather than merely formal) power practices. The two may 
of course deviate from one another to a considerable degree— 
power may actually lie in quite different hands and be exer- 
cised in quite different ways than is indicated by the formal 
patterns. In this sense the regime may be fictive, but this does 
not necessarily diminish its political importance (often the con- 
trary, as we shall see below). The political doctrine and for- 
mula have an importance and usefulness which is in general 
independent of their descriptive truth or falsehood. 'T'he regime 
—the externalization of the political doctrine and formula— 
functions to minimize the element of coercion in the political 
process. “To government by opinion there is no other alterna- 
tive except government by violence,” Charles Beard has ob- 

-served.°* The regime is in the relevant sense the government 


by opinion. It is the expected and demanded distribution and 
exercise of power. : 


PROP. 'The regime tends to be supplemented by informal 
practices not openly counter to the political formula. 


Like the political formula, the regime is part of a politi- 
cal process; the patterns are not rigidly fixed but alter with 
various features of the political situation. 'The point made in 
the hypothesis is that this ad justment to changing conditions 
and considerations takes place to a considerable degree with- 
out basic changes in the political formula. 


In any country we shall generally find a number of particular con- 

stitutional “conventions” or “understandings” which are distinct 

from the formal “law of the constitution,” but are yet inextricably 

connected with it, and indispensable for its operation.?8 

` 27. Introduction to J. B. Bury, Idea of Progress, Macmillan, 1921. $ 
28. Barker, 1942, 71, Compare also Ostrogorski, 1926, I: *Extra-constitutional 


forms developed, which have frequently superseded or encroached upon the con- 
stitutional order. It is impossible to understand the American government unless 
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The regime is thereby adapted to changing conditions with- 
out straining either the processes of interpretation of the politi- 
cal formula, or the formal basis of power itself. The substi- 
tution of the party mechanism for the electoral college in 
American political practice exemplifies this process (though 
in many respects the party mechanism has been subsequently 
formalized). 


§6.5 Authority 
DF. Authority is formal power. 


Authority is thus the expected and legitimate possession 
of power. We say “expected” because the actual power struc- 
ture does not necessarily coincide with that described in the 
political formula; and “legitimate” because the formula is the 
source and basis of legitimacy. 'T'o say that a person has au- 
thority is to say not that he actually has power but that the 
political formula assigns him power, and that those who ad- 
here to the formula expect him to have power and regard his 
exercise of it as just and proper.?? The regime may now be 
described as the structures of authority and authority prac- 
tices. 

Thus ascription of authority always involves a reference to 
persons accepting it as such. While X may be said to have ef- 
fective power over Y independently of Y's perspectives—or 
anyone else's—X may be said to have authority over Y only 
from the standpoint of some Z (usually, though not necessarily 
identical with Y) adhering to the political formula from which 
the authority derives. Authority is in this sense “subjective”: 
its existence depends on someone's think-so, though not, to be 
sure, simply on the think-so of the person having the authority. 
"This subjectivity results from the symbolic status characteris- 
tic of the formal as such, and may be ascribed to other formal 
concepts, for example, law, as well as authority. 


Law is much less an objectively established subjection of the person 
to society than it is a subjective conception by the person himself. 


one has studied well those extra-constitutional forms. Nor is such study necessary 
only for more accurate knowledge. The constitutional mechanism itself would 
work in the wrong way or would revolve in empty space if the extra-constitu- 
tional machinery superimposed on it were ignored." 

29. On authority as the right to power, see R. M. MacIver, 1947, 83. 
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of a necessary order of social relations. . . . Authority depends 
not on the will of the ruler, but upon the consciousness of the sub- 
ject (Korkunov, 1922, 325, 350). 


If we define allegiance as formal loyalty (Locke: “an obedi- 
ence according to law”), we may say that authority is created 
by allegiance, rather than that allegiance results from the 
recognition of authority. Authority does not exist antecedently 
to its recognition (though effective power may and often does), 
but is brought into being by identifications, demands, and ex- 
pectations relating to the political formula. (The point is 
clearly brought out in the sense of the word “recognize” ap- 
propriate to diplomacy.) 


PROP. Authority alone is power of low weight, increasing 
with the intensity of the political situation. 


Since authority has been defined in terms of power, we may 
speak of the weight, scope, and domain of authority under the 
same conditions as previously specified. But these are to, be 
distinguished from the corresponding dimensions of the effec- 
tive power which may be associated with the authority. For ex- 
ample, the king may have sole authority over the economic and 
religious practices of all his subjects, but in fact have a voice 
in the making of decisions concerning only the religious prac- 
tices of some of his subjects. 

The hypothesis states that the possession of authority is it- 
self effective power, whose weight varies with the intensity of 
the situation in which it is exercised. Possession of authority 
is itself a basis for participation in the making of decisions 
—authority is never completely powerless—but the weight of 
power which it commands depends on the stress toward politi- 
cal action in the domain of power. In situations of minimal con- 
flict the Crown does not exercise effective power merely be- 
cause it is the Crown; as tension mounts, however, authorita- 
tiveness itself comes to have more and more weight. Merriam 
(1934, 12) discusses the matter in terms of “legality” for what 


` we here call “authority”: 


There is in “legality” a symbolic value of high importance in social 
relations. To be “legal” is to bear the proud banner which rallies to 
its support great numbers of almost any community or tends to do 
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so. To be “illegal” is to deter many from support of a position or 
personality otherwise acceptable or expedient. The legal is likely to 
emerge with the crown of victory, other things being equal. Thus in 
transition or tension periods the symbolic value of legality which in 
some ways seems so vague and empty becomes rich and full of mean- 
ing and power.?? 


PROP. Weight of authority varies with the prestige of the 
authorities. 


“Even a nod from a person who is esteemed,” says Plutarch, 
“is of more force than a thousand arguments or studied sen- 
tences from others.” ?! The respect enjoyed independently of 
authority status is, in other words, an important factor in de- 
termining the weight of authority exercised. Mosca’s char- 
acterization of the ruling class (1939, 53) follows as a 
consequence: “Members of a ruling minority regularly have 
some attribute, real or apparent, which is highly esteemed and 
very influential in the society in which they live.” It may be 
descent, wealth, prowess, or special skills; it is, in any case, an 
attribute whose possession confers prestige. The maintenance, 
if not the acquisition, of authority depends on such prestige: 
authority replacements are recruited for the most part from 
those enjoying a high respect position. 

Now prestige diminishes with increasing contact with those 
outside the select (abstinence from such contact is called the 
maintenance of distance). It follows that “authority can neither 
arise nor be preserved without the establishment and main- 
tenance of distance between those who command and those who 

30. Compare also Tawney, 1931, 229-30: “Political authority is a genuine form 
of power, and is often, both for good and evil, an important form. But it is one 
form, not the only form. . . . In reality, it is one species of a larger genus. Its 
special characteristic is that it can set in motion the forces of law, so that it 
ceases to be merely a fact, and both becomes a right in itself and confers rights 
on others. But, if scrofula is not cured by the king’s touch, neither is power 


conferred by kissing the king’s hands. It is not the legal recognition which makes 


the power, but the power which secures legal recognition. . . . The river exists 
before it is canalized, so as to carry the barge and drive the mill. The fact of 
power exists independently of the right to power. Sometimes, indeed, it exists 
in spite of it.” 

81. Compare the more recent observation by Ernest Barker (1942, 111): “A 
little experience of life is sufficient to teach us that the opinions of those who 
command prestige—whether the prestige be derived from official position, or 
from birth or from wealth—have an influence which is out of proportion to their 
inherent value.” i 
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obey.” ?? Thus authority is characteristically accompanied by 
pomp and ceremony; the exercise of authority does not rest 
on doctrinal symbols alone but makes use of miranda as well. 
That the word “authority” designates both the person and 
the formal power he possesses is significant: the person exer- 
cising it is responded to, not as a person, but as the embodi- 
ment of authority. As was previously pointed out, the rela- 
tion of authority to its domain is “transpersonal.” 

Nevertheless, authority cannot hold itself so far distant 
from its domain as to strain identifications or otherwise weaken 
solidarity ; and of course the exercise of authority necessarily 
involves some degree of contact with those over whom it is be- 
ing exercised. Machiavelli advises the Prince to minimize dis- 
tance in a literal sense—to reside in newly acquired territories, 
so as to strengthen loyalty to and respect for the new authority. 
More commonly, authority relies on symbols to make possi- 
ble “action at a distance.” Either he acts through representa- 
tives, to whom partial authority has been delegated, or his 
direct contacts are formalized by ritualistic and other sym- 
bols.?? 

The hypothesis under discussion is to be qualified by a recog- 
nition that authority itself evokes respect, so that if authority 
can be acquired by any means, the respect on which its main- 
tenance rests is likely to be forthcoming. Certain symbols, as 
we have just seen, tend to become intimately associated with 
the possession and exercises of authority—crown, throne, and 


scepter—and often possession of the symbol is itself sufficient 
to induce respect and authority. 


It is common to accept the authority of a person who has, or pre- 
sumes to have, some real or imaginary symbol of superiority. . - - 
The sentiment of authority may to a greater or lesser extent become 
disengaged from the person and attached to the symbol, real or 
presumed, of authority (Pareto, 1935, 456-70) 34 


32. Michels, article on “Authority” in ESS. But if prestige is widely distributed 
in the society (or there exists a high demand for equality in respect), this factor 
is severely limited in effect. Authority manifests under these circumstances per- 
sonalization as well as distance, as exemplified in the “democratic” personal 
relations of many American authorities. A 

33. Compare Michels in the article cited in the footnote above: “Authority i5 
preserved by symbols which link the masses with the distant personal or im- 
personal authority they represent.” 


84. Psychological investigations in the last decades have accumulated con- 
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PROP. Every power group seeks to acquire authority or 
to exercise effective power over authorities. 


Whether the attempt is to acquire authority or to exercise 
power over it depends, as always, on the I:D ratio expected. 
Where authority itself constitutes power of considerable weight 
(there is intense faith in and loyalty to symbols of authority), 
the attempt would probably be to acquire authority. On the 
other hand, if the power group has special interests which would 
make widespread acceptance of its authority unlikely, or if 
existent authorities are themselves predisposed in favor of these 
interests, control over authority would perhaps be more expe- 
dient. The point of the hypothesis is that in any case power does 
not ignore authority, nor flout it except as a last resort. Power 
is formalized or given formal sanction wherever possible. 


PROP. Nonauthoritative power practices are rendered au- 
thoritative by changes in or reinterpretations of the political 
formula; such practices are not abandoned because they are 
nonauthoritative. 


This follows from the preceding hypothesis together with 
the earlier proposition concerning the interpretation of the 
formula by the holders of power. When power practices come 
into conflict with authority it is the latter which gives way— 
not, to be sure, by abandoning its claims, but by a transforma- 
tion of its content. Where modifications in power practices 
would involve greater deprivations than changes in the politi- 
cal formula (to whatever extent is required) the latter takes 
place. Laski has often applied the hypothesis to economic power 
and practices: 


Political forms have always been a mask behind which an owning 
class has sought to protect from invasion the authority which 
ownership confers; and, when the political forms have endangered 
the rights of ownership, the class in possession has always sought to 


adjust them to its needs.?* 

m 

siderable data on the predispositional basis for acceptance of authority in the 
Structure of the family and the biological dependencies of the infant. On the 

application of such psychogenetic considerations to politics see, for instance, 

Tassweil (1930) and Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom, Farrar & Rinehart, 
941. 


35. Laski, 1935, 293. On the relation between the political formula and power 
practices compare also Pareto's characteristically unrestrained observation 


L 
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DF. A regime is formalistic in the degree that it diverges 
from the control structure. 


We call “formalistic” any power structure in which author- 
ity is divorced from effective power. In such a structure, those 
whose exercise of power is legitimate and expected—the au- 
thorities—do not in fact make the decisions. Their participation 
in the decision-making process is limited to the purely formal 
—it is ceremonial and ritualistic. The British monarchy, for 
example, is formalistic: “the king governs but does not rule.” 


The office of the presidency in the Soviet Union is formalistic 
in the same sense. 


PROP. Increase in the formalism of a regime is slow and 
gradual; decrease; rapid and sudden. 


The proposition relates the correspondence of formal and 
effective power to revolution. In setting up the hypothesis of 
a lag between political forms and structures of effective poyer, 
it lays the besis for a theory of revolution as an integral fea- 
ture of the political process. The matter will be fully discussed 
in Chapter 10. 

It is not being said that changes in the correspondence of 
formal and effective power must occur—stability might be at- 
tained at any level. The hypothesis is that if there is change, 
that in the direction of further disparity is slow and cumula- 
tive, while closer correspondence tends to be brought about 
with comparative discontinuity. As will be seen below, changes 
in the division of labor are especially likely to increase formal- 
ism: they alter effective power relationships without modify- 
ing, immediately, at least, formal relationships. However, the 
previously discussed reinterpretations and supplementations 


of the political formula contribute to a gradual decrease of for- 
malism. 


PROP. Where control and authority (effective and formal 


power) are in the same hands, a weakening of one leads to a 
weakening of the other. 


Authority is undermined if it appears more and more for- 
malistic in the perspectives of those over whom it is exercised. 


(1935, 466) : “It is quite a serious error to assume that court decisions in a given 
country are made in accord with its written laws. . . - We need say nothing 


of constitutional law. There is no relation whatever between theory and practice; 
except in the minds of a few silly theorists." 


+ 
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An authority of whom it is widely known that in fact he ex- 
ercises no control tends to lose his authority as well. But the 
disclosure of lack of real power must be particularly em- 
phatic to result in a diminution of authority, in order to over- 
come the predispositions set up by the presumed equivalence 
of authority and effective power. The converse loss of power 
when authority is weakened was discussed in the previous hy- 
potheses concerning the necessity for power to conform (or 
appear to conform) to the political formula. 

The present hypothesis thus makes, clear the function of 
formalism in the political process. The disparity between con- 
trol and authority makes it possible for the powerful to sacri- 
fice some degree of either formal or effective power in order to 
maintain the other. Hostility against the power structure is 
countered with redistributions of authority or changes in formal 
power practices, leaving the structure of effective power intact. 
In some cases, concessions may be made with regard to control, 
so as to preserve the main features of the structure of author- 
ity on which power rests. In short, formalism makes possible 
the resolution of political conflict without revolution, that is, 
basic changes in the regime or social structure. “Political 
shams,” as Lowell (1918, 3-4) has observed with regard to 
England, “have done for English government what fictions 
have done for English law. They have promoted growth with- 
out revolutionary change.” 

The remark of Tacitus (quoted with approval by Machia- 
velli), that nothing is so weak and unstable as a reputation for 
power which is:not based on force, needs qualification, there- 
fore. The reputation for power without an actual power basis 
may make the authority useful to the effectively powerful while 
the latter in turn are secure from his interference in the mak- 
ing of decisions. At the extreme of formalism, authority is 
ceremonial], and as such is often very stable. Purely ceremonial 
authority may be politically important as a focus of loyalty, 
and function in other ways to maintain adherence to the po- 
litical formula—as is exemplified by & child monarch during 
a regency. 


DF. Naked power is nonauthoritative power openly exer- 
cised. 


It is power not accepted as authoritative by those over 
Whom it is exercised, but nevertheless submitted to. Nonrecog- 


w 
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nition of power by an external group does not make the power 
naked, nor does de facto deviation from the political formula 
if there is apparent conformity. Usually, though not neces- 
sarily, naked power takes the form of violence. It may be some 
other form, if the sanctions imposed are important enough 
to the subjects to bring about submission to it without a recog- 
nition of its legitimacy. (There may be threats against the 
welfare of other persons for whom the subject feels affection.) 


PROP. Naked power tends to be exercised in situations 
where current political myths tend to be widely rejected. 


In such situations a claim to authority cannot easily be es- 
tablished ; and the exercise of power does not wait on its formali- 
zation. Russell puts the point very clearly (1988, 97) : 


Power is naked when its subjects respect it solely because it is power, 
and not for any other reason. Thus a form of power which has been 
traditional becomes naked as soon as the tradition ceases to be ac- 
cepted. It follows that periods of free thought and vigorous criti- 
cism tend to develop into periods of naked power. 


PROP. Naked power tends to be formalized as it increases 
in weight, scope, and domain. 


We have stated in a previous hypothesis that power attempts 
to acquire or control authority. The point being made here is 
that the likelihood of acquisition of authority by naked power 
varies with the amount of power. Any competing authority 
must from the nature of the case remain formalistie, and hence 
unstable. Authority cannot subsist indefinitely in conflict with 
effective power; the preservation of the authority of the legiti- 
mate governments during foreign occupation, for example, de- 
pends on the expectation of their exercise of effective power 
in a foreseeable future. Without such expectations, power by 
conquest gradually becomes legitimized. In general, the more 
effective the control over certain practices, the more likely is 
formalization of those practices (as illustrated by the dictum 
that “possession is nine points of the law?). Moreover, vari- 


36. Compare Locke's remark in his Civil Government, 176: “Great robbers 
punish little ones to keep them in obedience, but the great ones are rewarded 
with laurels and triumphs, because they are too big for the weak hands of justice 


in this world, and have the power in their possession which should punish 
offenders.” 


VII 


PRACTICES 


Perspectives and operations are patterned in political practices. 
When power perspectives are operative, conduct is politicized. 
Fundamental practices in such conduct include patterns of relation- 
ship between leaders and led, and the distribution of responsibility 
: in relations of representative and constituent. 


$7.1 Considerations and. Conditions 


DF. Considerations are the perspectives in which influence 
is exercised ; conditions, the factors necessary and/or sufficient 
for its exercise. 


AwaLYsis or the decision-making process—and, more gener- 
ally, of the influence process—requires investigation of two 
sorts of factors: the symbols entering into the focus of atten- 
Won of those exercising the influence, and the situations in 
which it is exercised. The latter, from the standpoint of such,an 
analysis, we term “conditions”: a condition is a determinant 
or effect of policy. A consideration is a symbol, referring to 
conditions, which enters into policy formation. Not all con- 
ditions, of course, are always considered; policy may be more 
or less realistic, more or less enlightened. 

Conditions may include the self as well as the environment. 
A certain degree of solidarity and cooperation is a condition for 
waging war; whether or not these conditions obtain may be 
an important consideration in deciding on a warlike policy. 
Similarly, considerations may be determined by the environ- 
ment as well as by predisposition. On the basis of the flow of 
comment and interpretation from the environment, decision 
makers are able to estimate the applicability of considerations 
toward which they are predisposed. Those Japanese predis- 
posed toward an imperialist policy timed their attack on the 
United States in view of intelligence about the progress and 
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prospects of Nazis and Fascists in the world military-political 
situation in 1941. 


PROP. Solidarity in relation to given policies varies with the 
degree to which considerations favorable to those policies are 
brought to the focus of attention of the group. 


Advancing of considerations acts in a twofold way to solidify 
the group behind the policy. Over and above the favorable ex- 
pectations aroused by the considerations advanced is the effect 
on solidarity of their having been advanced at all. The group 
participates in this way in the process of decision making 
(though in fact such participation may be of minimal weight), 
and the deference thereby extended further predisposes the 
members in favor of the policy. It may be unnecessary, there- 
fore, to make available the considerations actually decisive 
for the policy makers. The mere fact that the policy is “ex- 
plained” and “justified” itself acts in favor of the policy, and 
if the considerations in addition evoke favorable expectations, 
they are doubly effective. The sale of war bonds may be pro- 
moted by linking them with expectations of shortening the war, 
rather than preventing or controlling inflation. 

The hypothesis, of course, does not deal with all the factors 
relevant to solidarity. Solidarity may be heightened by the 
enunciation of policy without advancement of considerations, 
if, for example, the policy is one which the group 1s demanding 
or to which it is already predisposed, or if group practices have 
set up strong predispositions of unquestioning obedience and 
blind faith. (In the latter case, to put forward considerations 
in behalf of policy may even weaken solidarity, by shaking con- 

dence in or respect for the leadership.) ! It follows that sup- 
port will be most easily secured for policies that can be symbol- 
ized as comprised in preexistent demands of the group. It fol- 
lows, too, that where considerations are advanced, they need not 
cution of a war always re- 


1. Thus it would be a mistake to suppose that prose z 
quires active propagandizing to secure widespread support. Many times hx vs 
Policy is one demanded by the group before its adoption by the leadership. i 8 
the Federalist puts it (No. VI), “There have been . - - almost as many PO 
as royal wars. The cries of the nation and the importunities of thelr EET, 
tives have, upon various occasions, dragged their monarchs into war, or cae 
tinued them in it, contrary to their inclinations, and sometimes contrary to a 
real interests of the state.” Of course, these perspectives may be the result E. 
Previous Propagandizing; but the point is that at this stage the advancing 0: 


Considerations on behaif of the policy is a superfluity. 
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be the same for the whole group, but may differ to suit the 
varying predispositions of influential subgroups. 


DF. Conduct is socialized in the degree that it is determined 
by considerations of interpersonal relations; otherwise pri- 
vatized. 


We use the term “social,” here as elsewhere, only in the sense 
of interpersonal, not in the many narrower senses in which the 
interpersonal is qualified by relations of cooperation, integra- 
tion, mutuality, and so on. That conduct is socialized in the 
present sense does not necessarily imply that it is sociable.? It 
is required only that the conduct involve expectations, demands, 
and identifications concerning other persons. "Thus Hobbes's 
war of each against all represents a high degree of socializa- 
tion, in that each determines his own conduct by considerations 
(fear, rivalry, and so on) of other persons.* Indeed, it might 
be said that one of the purposes of the social contract, in. 
Hobbes’s theory, is to permit some conduct to be at least par- 
tially privatized. i 

The scope of privatization varies, of course, from culture to 
culture. It is determined not only by the social order (stand- 
ards of propriety, and so on), but also by the political struc- 
ture of both authority and control. (In the latter regard, the 
zone of privacy appears as one aspect of what is called “individ- 
ual” or “personal” liberty.) Similarly, there are variations 
from person to person in the extent to which conduct is social- 
ved (or privatized; the stereotypes of the “hermit” and the 

politician” represent two extremes. But the tendency to so- 
cialization or privatization is not conveniently dealt with in 
terms of such categories as “extrovert” and “introvert.” In 
many usages, the latter may refer to a high degree of socializa- 


2. For a recent discussion of the distinction between the sociable, the gre- 
garious, and the political, see John Laird, The Device of Government, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1944, chap. i. í 

3. “For war consisteth not in battle only, or the act of fighting, but in a tract 
of time wherein the will to contend by battle is sufficiently known ” (Levia- 
than, chap. xiii). - 
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conduct to which there can be no more than an approximation.* 

The concepts of privatized and socialized conduct may easily 
be extended to groups. Group conduct is socialized in the de- 
gree that it is determined by considerations of persons out- 
side the group. Endogamy, for instance, is group privatiza- 
tion with regard to marriage practices. We may refer to a 
group as insular (“isolationist”) in the degree to which such 
privatization applies to a wide range of practices. (The more 
familiar phrase “closed group” is ambiguous, since it some- 
times refers to impermeability or solidarity as well as the in- 
sular character. A group may be insular and nevertheless ex- 
hibit high permeability: it is easy to become a member of the 
group, but only members are taken into account in group prac- 
tices.) Where a group is socialized only with regard to perspec- 
tives, but privatized in all its operations, it may be character- 
ized as self-sufficient. 

DF. Conduct is politicized in the degree that it is determined 
by considerations of power indulgence or deprivation of the 
self by the other. 


, Politicization is tnus a special instance of socialization, where 
interpersonal relations are considered in their bearing on power. 
Demands and expectations concerning power position and po- 
tential are important considerations of policy ; conduct is de- 
termined by the expected I:D ratio in power status. Politiciza- 
tion is a characteristic which may apply to conduct in varying 
degrees, It is always an empirical problem to determine the 
conditions under which politicization tends to a minimum or 
maximum. (One hypothesis concerning these conditions will be 
formulated immediately below.) 

low degree of politicization may oc 
ent forms, to which it is convenient to assign 
nations. Perspectives may be nonpolitical because of d 
Slonment with power as a value, or with the power process. 
“emancipation” as 


cur in several differ- 
different desig- 
isillu- 


ae present concept of privatization is close to that of 
Oped, for example, by Erich Fromm and Karen Horney. es 


oie is i istinction ii between € 
not distinction in 81.2 be 
pelea un her there are environmental 


and internali ^ 
d responses, according to whet i 
changes ize p s g T int lized prac- 
i o r i n 1 is an internalized p 
r only manipulation of symbols. The war dance hnpleientelon 


ice, yet Socialized j ti d EV 
insofar as it involves reference to the enemy; mp. 
i a “five-year plan,” though altering the environment, may be privatized baec 
of d s group itself, not its relations to others, enters into the perspecti 
Plan. 
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We characterize such a person as depolitical: there has been 
a decrease in the politicization of his conduct due to a failure 
to satisfy demands or fulfill expectations with regard to the 
„distribution and exercise of power. Disinterest in power may 
result from its depreciation as compared with the enhanced 
value of other practices, for instance, those of the arts or sci- 
ences. Here we may speak of an apolitical characteristic. Poli- 
ticization, finally, may be actively opposed on the basis of the 
expectation that it conflicts with other values adhered to, as in 
the perspectives of the anarchist or religious mystic, for ex- 
ample. Here the characteristic is antipolitical. 

A person whose conduct is politicized to a high degree is à 
politician. The term has reference, therefore, not merely to 
the holding or striving for political office, but to the tendency 
to consider always the effect on influence or power position of 
projected lines of conduct. A statesman is distinguished from 
other politicians (if the term is used descriptively, rather than 
normatively) by the wide range of his identifications and ex- 
pectations: the self which he takes into consideration comprises 
the entire body politic, and his expectations include the more 
distant as well as the immediate future. 


PROP. The politicization of conduct varies with the amount 
of power exercised. 


The hypothesis is that the powerful are more likely to de- 
termine policy by power considerations than are the relatively 
powerless. Those who already have a comparatively large 
amount of power act so as to maintain and improve their power 
painon; those with little power give power little considera- 

ion. 

The proposition is of obvious importance for democratic 
theory, insofar as democracy involves wide distribution of 
power. For on the hypothesis, inequalities of power distribu- 
tion acquire some measure of stability from that very inequal- 
ity. Considerations of the distribution will be most effective 


6. The hypothesis might be generalized to apply to all deference values: 
respect, rectitude, and affection receive most consideration from the most re- 
spected, ‘moral, and popular members of the group. But this does not hold to 
nearly the same extent with regard to welfare values. For example, the most 
healthy are not necessarily most concerned about health; and the most wealthy 


are often the most extravagant, whereas the powerful seldom act in a manner 
expected to dissipate their power. 
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on the policies of those concerned to maintain the inequality. 

It may be suggested further that power considerations are 
the most important ones determining policy of power holders. 
They override principled interests which may be operative, if 
these conflict with the power interests. Often, however, the lat- 
ter coincide—in the perspectives of the power group—with 
their principled interests. 


Men come easily to believe that arrangements agreeable to them- 
selves are beneficial to others. A man’s interest gives a bias to his 
judgment far oftener than it corrupts his heart. . . - His “sinister 
interest” (to us a favorite term of Bentham’s) affects him with 
stupidity rather than with selfishness (Dicey, 1926, 14-15). 


_ Thus the possession of power may be influential apart from 
its coercive base. It affects the policies of others (by entering 
into their considerations) without coming to a due 
that is, without the actual exercise of violence. It is power po- 
tential, rather than power position directly, which is crucial 
in the political process. The players do not always pay to see 
the winning hand. 


DF. A value of a person or group is considered in the de- 
gree to which realistic considerations of conditions enter into 
the value practices of the person or group. 


Expectations and demands have been defined as realistic 
($4.2) in terms of their correspondence to the value potentie 
in the situation. A value is considered, therefore, when condi- 
tions are so taken into account as to lead to perspec M 
forming to the possibilities actually available, Thus two types 
of value practices are excluded: those in which, in per s 
terms, the value is prized without being appraised; and those 
m which, though the value is not merely an end but an 
end-in-view, the considerations are unrealistic. In the pene 
case, the value js unconsidered in that no thought has been 
m A B me latter case, the process 0 

ed by the actual data. ised ; 

In the political process, power js continually appraiea; 
Power considerations continually come to we is ae = 
tion and help determine power policy (especially, by the pu 
ceding hypothesis, in the case of power groups). But Bowe i 
Dot always a considered value: the considerations brought for 


f deliberation was uncon- 
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ward are often unrealistic. A number of factors may be men- 
tioned as contributing to this lack of realism. 

First and foremost are the obstacles to social inquiry pro- 
vided by the subject matter itself: the data are difficult to 
gather and often impossible to assess. A vast literature has 
been devoted to this point; it need not be enlarged on here.” 

The intensity of the interests operative has an adverse ef- 
fect on realism with regard to power facts. Where power is & 
value at all, it is likely to be an intense value; the consequent 
stress toward action interferes with warranted appraisals of 
the conditions. W. W. Willoughby (1911, viii) cites in this con- 
nection Hobbes's observation that the axioms of geometry 
would be disputed if they were objects of intense interest, “ond 
if this be so,” he concludes, “it cannot be a matter for surprise 
that the domain of political speculation should abound with 
varieties of opinions.” i 

Moreover, politically important interests are usually senti- 
mentalized. This structure of sentiment constitutes a more or 
less rigid predisposition largely determinative of the response 
to conditions. The policy arrived at is likely to be the most emo- 
tionally satisfying rather than the most realistic (for example; 
Hitler’s order to hold at Stalingrad, contrary to a realistic ap- 
praisal of the military situation). Where the predisposition is 
intense and highly sentimentalized, the structure of sentiment 
is more likely to be replaced as a whole than modified piece- 
meal into realistic adaptation to conditions. If such a substi- 
tute structure is not readily available (for example, in a well 
propagandized utopia), unrealistic considerations are likely 


to be persisted in to the poi 
point of complete breakdown. Mosca 
says (1989, 175): F 


A system of illusions [as he calls it] is not easily discredited until 
it can be replaced with a new system. When that is not possible, not 
even a sequence of sufferings, of terrible trials born of experience 
more terrible still, is enough to disenchant a people.5 


Of particular importance is the effect of political symbols 
on the realism of power considerations. Monopolistic propa 


T. Jerome Frank’s Fate and Freedom (Simon & Schuster, 1945) is a recent 
compendium of the difficulties of arriving at generalizations concerning social 
affairs which would make prediction possible. 

8. On the effect of sentiment on power considerations see, in particular, Lass- 
well, 1930, 184-5 and throughout; and 1948, 


' difficulti 
ulties i 
3 in the way of realistic power cons 
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those practices. We distinguish between social and group - 
planning according to whether or not the plan is enforced by 
severe sanctions. Planning alone does not entail coercion: it may 
be voluntary. (It is therefore misleading to assert that liberal- 
ism ipso facto excludes planning.) iw 

Planning becomes important wherever potential values re- 
main unrealized (low degree of actualization), or where the 
practices in question are no longer integrated with one another. 
"Thought must be taken, in other words, when action no longer 
proceeds smoothly to consummation of the goal values. (The 
familiar objection that taking thought interferes with action 
depends on a specific relation of planning to the process of de- 
cision making, and not to planning as such: there may be plan- 
ning by fiat as well as discussion.) 


DF. A rational value practice is one which is rationalized and 
planned. 


That a value practice is rationalized ($4.4) involves two re- 
quirements: that the practice is economical with respect to all 
the values in the situation; and that it has been technicalized, 
that is, freed from sanctions unrelated to conditions.!?? We add; 
for the concept of rational conduct, that these results accrue, 
not adventitiously, but as a consequence of a process of taking 


thought. The concept coincides, therefore, with that developed 
by John Dewey in various writings: 


The difference between reasonable and unreasonable desires and in- 
terests is precisely the difference between those which arise casually 
and are not reconstituted through consideration of the conditions 
that will actually decide the outcome, and those which are formed on 
the basis of existing liabilities and potential resources.’ 


LI For a general discussion of planning, with an extensive bibliography, see 
Mannheim’s Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 

12. On this application of the concept of the economical, compare Plutarch's 
remark in his life of Crassus: *Economy, which in things inanimate is but money- 
making, when exercised over men becomes policy.” 

13, It may be remarked that pragmatism is often misunderstood as being 
committed to the view that rationality of conduct may be brought about solely 
through the rigorous application of intelligence. This is a sheer mistake. Ra- 
tionality consists in the use and implementation of intelligence, but whether oF 
not this implementation occurs depends on the total personality structure (an 
in the case of a group, on the social structure as well). There is no commitment 
here to positions such as Laski’s (1925, 114) that “in the long run power belongs 
to those who can formulate and grasp ideas.” 
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An important derivative of the idea of rational power prac-- 
tices is the concept of preventive politics. Power practices have 
failed to maximize values when they have been directed solely 
toward the resolution, rather than prevention, of conflict situa- 
tions. The problem of politics is conceived as that of coping vite 
differences already sharply drawn. “But the problem of politics 
may be less to solve conflicts than to prevent them; less to serve 
as a safety valve for social protest than to apply social energy 
to the abolition of recurrent sources of strain in society." 14 


: DF. Power is self-conditioned in the degree to which the con- 
ditions of its exercise result from practices of the self. 
The concept has reference to the effect on power position of 
demands for power, and striving to satisfy the demands. Acquisi- 
Hon of power by a group may result from intense and well- 
organized activity, or bear little relation to the effort expended 
for its acquisition. The dominance of the Democratic party in 
the South today represents a low degree of self-conditioning ; 
Political power exercised, say, by a revolutionary party, a high 
degree, ' : 
Whether or not power which is not self-conditioned is stable 
“pends on the situation of the self in question. À group may 
enjoy power with a low degree of self-conditioning either be- 
cause power was obtained for it by some other group, or because 
Power was easily obtainable with minimal striving. In the for- 
ee case, its power position tends to be unstable, but not in the 
5 er case, Power obtained by the cooperation of allied groups 
ee because with the development of internal power con- 
obt *» conditions for the maintenance of power may no rs 
ab am. But where there is little self-conditioning because o1 the 
sene or weakness of both allies and rivals for power position, 


t 1 Le - B i 
1 15 no necessity for continued striving to maintain the posi 


Enlig swel, 1930, 196 ff. The idea was a familiar one to the PRIOR vue 

ach in “nment, but was subsequently neglected. Typical is the uui eos 
ystome de la nature, chap. viii: “Politics ought to be the ar Pared 
ing the © passions of man, of directing them to the welfare of society; 0 tly to 
™ into a general current of happiness, of making them flow oe br 
Dew im al benefit of all.” The development of dynamic psycho PEY CESEN 
Tation dE to this conception, not on the optimistic basis of eighteen 

alism, but in terms of a deeper understanding of human motivation. 
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$7.2 Leaders and Bosses 


DF. The leaders of a group are its most active power holders, 
effectively and in the perspectives of the group. The rank and 
file are the nonleaders. 


Leadership as here defined thus has reference to both formal 
and effective power. The leader exercises power, and that he 
does so accords with the identifications, demands, and expecta- 
tions of the group. Where the latter are present but little effec- 
tive power is actually exercised, we speak of formalistic author- 
ity and not leadership. In the converse case, where effective 
power has not been formalized by the perspectives of authority, 
we speak of bosses. . 

The differentiation between leaders and rank and file depends 
on personal characteristics as well as on the structure of inter- 
personal relationships. The qualities of leadership have been & 
subject of continued political interest since Plato’s elaborate 
specification in the Republic. Emphasis has been put not only 
(as in Plato) on character and habit to be acquired by train- 
ing, but also (as in Aristotle) on so-called natural endowments. 
“For that some should rule, and others be ruled,” says Aristotle 
(Politics, I, 5), “is a thing not only necessary, but expedient; 
from the hour of their birth, some are marked out for subj ection, 
others for rule.” Whether by nature or nurture, there do exist 
differences among persons in their capacity for leadership. 

In recent times, these differences have been given a racist for- 
mulation, and also made the ground of obj efe to the possibil- 
ity of democratic political processes. But the existence of in- 
dividual differences does not in itself provide the slightest war- 
rant for generalizations about groups. Nor do differences in 
political aptitudes exclude a democratic recruitment of powe! 
holders : the group as a whole might share in the process of select- 
ing those especially capable. And the differences in aptitude 
need not manifest themselves in the formation of closed castes: 
the degree of participation in decision making might corres 
pond to the level of political aptitude, rather than be distributed 
on an all or none basis.!5 Calling attention to individual dif- 

15. For a statement of siti R itini : rl 
Murchison, Social aa thd Taser ped e Tor peus e 


University Press, 1929. A ysi i ill be 
ert PX n analysis of the democratic power process will b 
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ferences in political aptitude, far from strengthening inequali- 
ties in distribution of power and other values, may in fact be 
implemented to lessen such inequalities, both among groups and 
within them. ~a 

The leader, then, has personal characteristics which differ- 
entiate him from the rank and file and which enter into their 
considerations as conditions of his leadership.*® Among these 
qualities of leadership Michels mentions: “force of will,” wide 
extent of knowledge, strength of conviction, self-sufficiency, 
and perhaps also moral qualities which “reawaken religious 
sentiments.” Other writers call attention to similar personality 
traits ; Machiavelli's virtu, for example, comprises such charac- 
teristics as courage, conviction, pride, and strength; similarly 
with the concept of the *hero? as developed in nineteenth- 
century thought ; and so on. Needless to say, not all these quali- 
ties are to be found in all leaders, nor in equal degrees. The 
distinguishing trait of the political personality type, common 
to all leaders, is an emphatic demand for deference—chiefly in 
the forms of power and respect, and to lesser degrees of recti- 
tude and affection. The leader, as personality type, is pre- 
eminently a politician: his conduct is directed by considera- 
tions of the acquisition and enjoyment of deference. Es. 

Within this general type various subtypes may be discrim- 
inated. The leader may be an agitator or administrator. He 
may place a high value on the sentimentalized response of the 
rank and file at large, or be more closely bound to particular 
individuals, concerned with coordinating the practices of the 
members of his immediate environment. He may rely upon the 
efficacy of symbols—formula and gesture, slogan and polemic 
—in transforming interpersonal relations, or place a corre- 
sponding emphasis on operations and organizational struc- 
tures, And coordinate with these differences in identification 
and expectation may be differences in demand as well, the 
agitator orienting demands around remote and d eal gum 

16. isti Jeadership in primitive societie 
Creme. A E nf o of the Social Classes, 


University of Chicago Press, 1938, 318 and throughout: “The personal factor is of 


great importance not only in influencing à man's rise to chieftainship, but also 
In the maintenance of his power. There is abundance of statements prd 
in varying terms that ‘a chief's tenure of authority depends upon his ability 
to maintain ity or that ‘his influence is derived rather from his personal character 
than from any constitutional rule,’ ete.” On the general problem see especially 


Michels (1915), Lasswell (1930), and Weber (1925). 
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the administrator around the more immediate and concrete. 

Other subtypes may be discriminated by focusing attention 
on the relations between leader and rank and file, rather than 
on the leader himself. For example, a suggestive distinction 
has been made between three types of leaders called “crowd 
compellers,” “crowd exponents,” and “crowd representa- 
tives.” 17 The first, men of the type of Alexander and Napoleon, 
are described as “men who can conceive a great idea, mould a 
crowd big enough to carry it into effect and force the crowd 
to do it.” The crowd exponents are those whose special skills 
lie in being able “to render articulate what is only vaguely or 
dimly felt or thought by the mass.” The crowd representatives 
are leaders “who only express the known and settled opinion of 
the crowd.” 

However analyzed and discriminated, leadership exhibits the 
basic characteristics of a deference relationship. Power is be- 
ing exercised: the dominance of the leader is not purely for- 
mal but effective, among the rank and file, at least, if not out- 
side the group. The leader is respected: in part because of his 
personal qualities, in part because of the possession of power 
itself, he enjoys prestige. He is accorded rectitude, and, in 
varying degrees, affection: his power is not naked but appears 
in the group perspectives as right and proper. 


, PROP. Acquisition and maintenance of leadership is a func- 
tion of the prestige of the leaders. 


The hypothesis makes explicit the role of deference values 
other than power in the relationship between leader and rank 
and file. The leader is not only powerful but respected as well. 
Thus leaders are likely to be recruited from among the select 
within the group. The composition of the select varies, of courses 
with both conditions and considerations. Qualities and skills 
respected by some groups in some situations may be visited with 
contempt by other groups or in other situations. “In times 0 
difficulty," Machiavelli observes (Discourses, III, 6), “men o 
merit are sought after, but in easy times it is not men of merit; 
but such as have riches and powerful relations, that are most 
in favor.” The difference in the respect enjoyed by the military 
—and hence their likelihood to acquire leadership—in time © 


17. M. Conway, The Crowd in Peace and War, Longmans, Green, 1915. See the 
discussion in M. Ginsberg’s The Psychology of Society, E. P. Dutton, 1921, 156-7. 
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peace and of war is a striking example of the effect of condi- 
tions. Differences in considerations are illustrated in the tran- 
sition from the feudal to the capitalist social structure by 
the changing respect status of, and recruitment of leadership 
from, commercial occupations. : 

Regardless of antecedent prestige, the leader enjoys respect 
as a direct consequence of his power position. Prestige accrues 
to leadership as such. Not only is the power of the leader “re- 

Spected," the leader is himself respected for having it.1® The 
appurtenances of leadership, the symbols and gestures ap- 
propriate to its exercise, contribute to this effect. Even “divin- 
ity” of a sort may be attributed to the leader by the rank 
and file. “The belief is frequent among the people,” says 
Michels (1915, 63-4), “that their leaders belong to a higher 
order of humanity than themselves.” It is of interest that even 
groups with prominent equalitarian demands exalt the leader 
in this way. “The phenomenon,” Michels continues, “is, in fact, 
Conspicuous in the history of the socialist parties during the 
last fifty years.” 

, Thus maintenance of prestige is an important considera- 
tion for the leadership. If a prince must choose between incur- 
Img the hatred or contempt of his subjects, Machiavelli ad- 
Vises him to guard against contempt. For hatred is a threat to 

2e leadership only if there is power to make it effective; but 
rontempt in itself undermines leadership, which can thereafter 
sig intained only in the form of naked power. Such con- 
ih rations are an important determinant of policy, giving rise 
tigo P Inciple which has been designated “the policy of pres- 

sev: 
Having once co 
formance of the 
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mmanded something, the rulers insist on the per- 
orders even though they may realize the command 


ady pointed out, however, there are cultures, like the Zuni, 
s is frowned upon. “A man who thirsts for power or Knowle 
to be as they scornfully phrase it ‘a leader of his people,’ re- 
censure . . ," (cited in Benedict, Patterns of Culture, Hough- 
also Provides jn. 0). In our own culture, the history of the English Parliament 
p “es instances where office-holding was not particularly esteemed (com- 
eri On selective service or rationing boards). In short, the hunger 
JS not always dominant in all persons, groups, or cultures (on the 
Coples Margaret Mead, Cooperation and Competition Among Primi- 

may p J McGraw-Hill, 1937). In all such cases some measure of prestige 
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was inexpedient. The nonperformance of B would cause decreasing 
obedience on the part of A, and thus would threaten the very exist- 
ence of the power relationship; therefore rulers strive to prevent 
any case of disobedience.!? 

Prestige must be maintained at whatever cost in expediency. 


PROP. The rank and file identifies with the leader and adopts 
his perspectives. 


In an earlier section the hypothesis was formulated that 
there is a tendency to identify with those with whom the self 
cooperates. Identification is likely to occur also with those to 
whom prestige is accorded: the respected tend to be incor- 
porated into the self. These tendencies are especially marked 
in the relations between the rank and file and their leader. 
Michels has called attention to the frequency with which po- 
litical parties identify themselves with their leaders to the ex- 
tent even of adopting the leaders’ names. (‘The same may be 
noted with regard to the world's great religions.) 

Certain features of the leadership relation itself contribute 
to the tendency toward identification resulting from the lead- 
er's prestige and from cooperation with him. The leader acts 
as representative of the group, and other groups and leaders 
react to him in that perspective. Symbols of identification make 
the relationship explicit. The leader acts in the name of the 
group: the group sees in him what Michels describes as “a mag- 
nified image of their own ego." The identification is thereby 
sentimentalized : the group is loyal to the leader. Thus leader- 
ship may be concisely characterized as the exercise of power 

. with respect and loyalty from the domain. 

- As a result of the identification the 
permeate the rank and file. His demands and expectations, 
faiths and interests, are not so much *his? as “ours.” Inde- 
pendently of this linkage by identifiention, the prestige of the 
leader adds weight to his opinions within the group. The leader 
is regarded as capable and informed, and these values are trans- 
ferred by the group to his perspectives. Moreover, the leader’s 
favorable power position enables him to impose his perspec 
tives on the group by various forms of indoctrination.2° 


perspectives of the leader 


19. Timasheff, 1939, 184. Compare also Machiavelli, Discourses, I, 45: “There 
can be no worse example in a republic than to make a law and not to observe 
it; the more so when it is disregarded by the very parties who made it.” 

20. In the case of leaders of the type of “crowd exponents” and especially 
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PROP. Circulation of the leadership is less than that of the 
rank and file. [ 

The hypothesis is twofold: members of the leadership are 
more likely to remain within the group than are members of 
the rank and file; and changes in the leadership occur less fre- 
quently than in the rest of the group. The first and weaker 
proposition results not only from the greater intensity of ad- 
herence to group perspectives likely to characterize leaders, 
but also from the fact that the leaders have more at stake in 
membership than do the rank and file—the prerogatives of 
leadership, and the potentiality of regaining leadership if it 
has been lost. (Exceptions may occur among groups of low ac- 
commodation, where loss of leadership is likely to imply loss of 
membership as well.) 

The second proposition is the more important. Michels 
formulates it (1915, 79): “The leaders, when compared with . 
the masses, whose composition varies from moment to moment, 
constitute a more stable and more constant element of the or- 
ganized membership." A number of factors contributing to this 
stability are specified by Michels (1915, 98). For one thing, 


leadership is indefinitely retained . . . simply because it is already 
constituted. It is through gregarious idleness, or, if we may employ 
the euphuism, it is in virtue of the law of inertia, that the leaders are 
so often confirmed in their office as long as they like. 


A second factor is constituted by the leadership’s possession 
of power, which is implemented for the preservation of their 
position. The leaders may direct the procedures of nomination 
and election ; control the channels of propaganda ; engender or 
perpetuate crises in whieh their services are valuable to the 
group; and manipulate indulgences of the membership so as 
to maximize loyalty to the leadership. ne: 

A third factor making for stability of leadership is for- 
mulated in the following hypothesis. ; 

PROP. The circulation of a leadership varies inversely with 
the disparity between its skills and those of the rank and file. 

This is one of Michels’ basic theses; elaborated throughout 
his study of Political Parties: ‘the leader's principal source 
“crowd re ives,” iv eader and rank and file coincide as the 
soul ul ouem a oe see 4 is the leader who adopts the perspec- 


tives of the rank and file; this choice of perspectives is in such cases a condition of 
leadership. 
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of power is found in his indispensability.” Every organiza- 
tion rests on a division of labor, and hence specialization. And 
to the degree that distinctive skills are involved the specialist 
becomes indispensable. The leader is such a specialist. 


The leaders cannot be replaced at a moments notice, since all the 
other members of the party [or other group] are absorbed in their 
everyday occupations and are strangers to the bureaucratic mecha- 
nism. This special competence, this expert knowledge, which the 
leader acquires in-matters inaccessible, or almost inaccessible to the 
mass, gives him a security of tenure . . , (1915, 84). 


What is fundamental is that the possession of certain values 
is a requisite of leadership, and that these values are nontrans- 
ferable. (Leadership resting on a transferable value could be 
replaced by effecting the transfer.) Skill is the most striking 
of the nontransferable values ; but there are others as well. Thus 
prestige is an important requisite of leadership not readily 
transferable. Hence stability of leadership will also vary with 
the disparity in the respect accorded the leaders and the rank 
and file. And the same will be true with regard to personal char- 
acteristics (for instance, prowess) on which leadership in ® 
given case might be based. 

_As a consequence, the major threat to the leadership is pro- 
vided, not by the rank and file itself, but by potential rivals 
for leadership with the requisite skills and other qualities. 


Whenever the power of the leaders is seriously threatened, it is in 
most cases because a new leader or a new group of leaders is on the 
point of becoming dominant, and is inculeating views opposed to 
those of the old rulers of the party. . . . It is not the masses which 
have devoured the leaders: the chiefs have devoured one another with 
the aid of the masses (1915, 164-5). 


As a further consequence of the skill conditions, a leader- 
ship is rarely completely replaced by its rivals. In criticism 
of Pareto’s “theory of the circulation of elites” Michels points 
out that “in most cases there is not a simple replacement o 
one group of élites by another, but a continuous process 0 
intermixture, the old elements incessantly attracting, absorb- 
ing, and assimilating the new” (1915, 378). The rival leader- 
ships are indispensable to one another as well as to the group. 
The new leadership cannot dispense altogether with the skills 
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and experience of the old, nor can the old better maintain its 
favorable power position than by extending to rivals a restricted 
share in their own power. Hence 


very rarely does the struggle between the old leaders and the new 
end in the complete defeat of the former. The result of the process is 
not so much a “circulation des élites? as a “reunion des élites," an 
amalgam, that is to say, of the two elements (1915, It): 


Throughout even the most revolutionary changes a stable ad- 
ministration core remains, which is the more prominent the more 
specialized are the skills it possesses. 


DF. A boss is an informal holder of effective power. 


The power of the boss is not authoritative—though it is not 
necessarily contrary to authority. It may be compatible with, 
though not specified by, the political formula. But there are 
not, as in the case of the leader, group perspectives legitimiz- 
ing and justifying his power position. There may be no respect 
un loyalty from his domain, and minimal identification with 
him. The power of the boss is often covert—that is, he may not 
appear as a power holder at all in the perspectives of a large 
ue of the group. Where his exercise of power is overt, it is 
e finition naked power. But the element of coercion often 
akes the form of inducements rather than constraints: indul- 
gence for submitting to his power often plays a more prominent 
part than deprivations for refusing to submit. 

Eo ypes of bosses may be distinguished in e the 
e > BOWER ; a : 
ing table. of their power. Designations are given 1n the follow 


TABLE 4 

Informal Power 
Base Value Type of Boss 
Power Political Boss 
Respect ` Patriarch 
Rectitude The-arch 
Affection Favorite 
Well-Being Gangster 
Wealth Patron 
Skill Master 


Enlightenment Pundit 
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Most familiar, perhaps, is the boss whose position is based 
on power itself—the political boss. Other types of power hold- 
ers are comprised under the concept, however, than the party 
or machine boss. The tyrant and usurper are also political 
bosses in the present sense in the degree that their power is not 
formalized and legitimized in the perspectives of their domain. 
They lack the respect and loyalty essential to leadership as here 
defined. 

The patriarch exercises informal power based on his respect 
position. He is exemplified by the “elder statesman,” a former 
leader, perhaps, no longer occupying a formal power position 
but still carrying weight in the process of decision making. 

The the-arch in a similar way exercises power based on à 
high position with respect to moral values. The spiritual guide 
or father-confessor of the ruler is a boss of this type. Rasputin 
is perhaps the most familiar example. 

The informal exercise of power based on affection yields a 
type of boss most conveniently designated a favorite. The king’s 
mistress, for example, may participate to a considerable de- 


gree in the process of decision making, her power being never-. 


theless completely nonformal. 

The gangster is the boss whose power is based directly on 
control over instruments of violence. The terrorist, bully, and 
war lord exemplify this form of nonauthoritative power. Such 
power is ordinarily naked, but it may also be exercised covertly. 
There is no identification ; prestige accrues only in terms of the 
weight and scope of the violence. 

We use the term patron to designate an informal power 
holder whose power is based on wealth. An important contribu- 
tor to campaign funds, the financial backer of a revolutionary 
movement, the board of directors of a corporation in a “com 
pany town”—these are patrons in the present sense. Here power 
is more often covert ; and though again identification is minimal 
& boss of this type may enjoy considerable prestige. 

The master is a boss whose power is based on special skills. 
These skills may be military, as in the case of Caesar and Na- 
poleon, who were, in the early stages of their careers, bosses 
in this sense. The boss may owe his power to skills in the manipu- 
lation of symbols—the propagandist whose power is informal 
but of great weight, for example. Or they may be skills in nego- 
tiation—the “fixer.” And so on. 


| 
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A boss whose informal power is based on enlightenment is 
often termed a pundit. (Of course we use the term in a purely 
descriptive, nonnormative sense.) The ideologues and special 
advisers to the leadership exemplify this type. Though not 
themselves leaders, they may exercise power of great weight. 
The “brain trust” is a recent designation for this old and im- 
portant type of informal power. 


$7.8 Representation 


DF. Responsibility is the formal commitment to practices 
in behalf of specified interests. The practices in question are 
the scope of responsibility, and the standards to which they are 
to conform, the code of responsibility. 


Responsibility is a commitment—the projection of a course 
of action with the expectation of sanctions to be applied if 
that course is not followed. It is, moreover, a formal commit- j 
ment, and the sanctions are formally applied. To accept re- 
sponsibility is to submit to authority. Hence responsibility is 

_ always, ultimately, assumed rather than (merely) assigned. 
"There is no authority, and therefore no responsibility, with- 
out consent. (Once responsibility has been accepted, however, 
release from it depends on the code of responsibility, not on 
the perspectives of the responsible.) The assigning of responsi- 
bility without consent is simply naked power; responsibility 
must be assumed in a situation of choice, not coercion. 

Scope is involved in responsibility as in other power rela- 
tions. In general, every relation of responsibility pertains only 
to certain practices and not others. A greater or lesser zone of 
privacy may be excluded from responsibility in the present 
Sense. Various commitments may be made simultaneously, each 
with a different scope; and the corresponding practices may be 
Integrated, congruous, or even in conflict. 

The code of responsibility defines the fulfillment of the com- 
mitments made, and specifies the applicable . mctions. But like 
the political formula, this code need not be fully explicit and 
precise. Some degree of latitude is ordinarily connoted by the 
term “responsibility”: the code may set limits to the practices, 
but within these limits might not specify the practices in com- 
plete detail. Responsibility confers a greater or lesser amount 
of discretion. 
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Responsibility as here defined may be applied to other inter- 
personal relations and values than those of power. In moral 
responsibility, for example, authority is internalized; the code 
of responsibility is part of the moral code; and the sanctions 
applied are deprivations and indulgences of such values as rec- 
titude and respect. 


PROP. Assumption of responsibility is accompanied by ac- 
quisition of privileges. 


Privileges serve as compensating indulgences for the risk of 
deprivations entailed by the acceptance of responsibility. It is 
chiefly in this way that privileges function as expediency in- 
terests for the group: participation is inseparable from accept- 
ance of responsibility, which must be compensated for if 
loyalty and solidarity are to be maintained. Thus, that every 
duty carries with it rights is not a logical truth but an empirical 
proposition, grounded in the conditions of group survival. (In- 
deed, it may not hold under special circumstances—slaves, for 
example, may have duties without corresponding rights.) 


_ DF. The agent is the person or group responsible; the prin- 
cipal, those to whom he is responsible—those formulating 
and/or enforcing the code of responsibility. 


We do not define the principal as the person or group the 
satisfaction of whose interests constitutes the scope of responsi- 
bility (and thus avoid the ambiguity of the phrase “acting on 
behalf of”). The king’s minister may be committed to promot- 
ing the welfare of the king’s subjects, as well as the king’s, and 
yet be responsible only to the king, not the subjects. An elected 
representative is responsible to his constituency, but may be 
committed to promoting a more general, or more special, in- 
terest. 

The principal is here defined by two functions: judging 
conformity of the agent’s practices to the code of responsibil: 
ity, and applying sanctions for nonconformity. The two func- 
tions may be exercised by the same or distinct authority struc- 
tures. We may speak accordingly of the judicial and the minis- 
terial principal. The agent is sometimes said to be responsible 
to the one, sometimes to the other; both are of course involved. 
Thus a cabinet may be said to be responsible to the legislature 
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in being subject to its vote of confidence; and to the king in 
submitting its resignation to him. Where as single authority 
structure exercises both functions, we may refer to it as the 
exclusive principal. 


PROP. Agents tend to identify with their principals. 


The authority which shapes practices into conformity with 
the code of responsibility becomes internalized: it is incor- 
porated into the self of the agent. The process is especially 
familiar in the child-parent relationship. The child becomes a 
“responsible” adult in the degree that the functions of external- 
ized authority are taken over by the self. The identification 
here made constitutes the predispositional basis for later in- 
ternalizations of authority ; in the same way it may create pre- 
dispositions for rebellion against authority. + 
_ Other factors may support or interfere with this predisposi- 
tion. For example, an agent is more likely to identify with his 
principal the more prestige the principal enjoys. On the other 
hand, if a particular person is an agent for several different 
principals, the tendency to identify with any one of them is 
minimized. Again, the tendency to identification will vary with 
the degree of integration of the code of responsibility with the 
Perspectives of the agent. Where the practices to which the 
agent is committed appear in his perspectives as, say, immoral, 
the authority enforcing responsibility is very largely external- 
ized. And so on. 


DF. Primary power is the power of a principal; agency - 
(assigned power), of an agent. Authorization is the transfer of 
Primary power to an agent. 


Power is not always exercised directly by the power holder, 
but often by someone else made responsible for its exercise. 

n agent is authorized to exercise some or all of the primary 
Power. This occurs normally as part of the division of labor 
71 à power group: the primary power of the group may be ex- 
ercised by a leader responsible to the group, or distributed in 
3 hierarchy or other power structures. But the converse process 
9! transfer may also occur: the primary power of an indi- 
vidual may be distributed among a group, often organized for 

at Purpose. Authorization of agency does not necessarily 
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result- either in concentration or in dispersion of power: the 
resultant power pattern may have a higher or lower distribu- 
tion index than that of primary power. 

The doctrine of the social contract construed agency some- 
times as a mechanism of concentration only (Hobbes), some- 
times as a mechanism of dispersion only (Rousseau). In Hobbes, 
all give power to one; in Rousseau, each gives power to all. 
Both. of these propositions, taken as allegations of fact, are 
false. There is no warrant for the assumption that the exer- 
cise of power by an individual or small group was always and 
everywhere preceded—or always and everywhere followed—by 
its exercise by the larger group constituting the domain of the 
power in question. Of course, this criticism has no bearing on 
the contract theory interpreted, as was originally intended, not 
as political science but as political doctrine. As such, it is con- 
cerned with the formal basis of power, not its real hasis. And 
whether or not power rests formally on its authorization by its 
domain depends by definition on the political doctrine adhered 
to by the domain. 

But the fact that authority is constituted by adherence to a 
political doctrine does not mean that power exercised under 
that doctrine is always agency authorized by its domain. The 
authority of the monarch—like all authority—is in fact con- 
stituted by the perspectives of his subjects. But he may appear 
in those very perspectives as a primary power holder, not an 
agent; or if an agent, an “agent of the Divine,” not of his sub- 
jects. Agency, in short, is not identical with authority but is 
pre form of it, depending for its power on a preexistent author- 
ity. 

Authorization of agency is by devolution if the scope of the 
agent’s power coincides with that of the principal except where 
specifically limited ; and by enumeration if the scope comprises 
only what is specifically included therein by the authorization. 
Of course the scope of agency cannot exceed that of the primary 
power, and usually falls short of the latter; the same is true of 
the weight of primary and authorized power. But it is to be 
noted that power can increase its scope and weight by its own 
exercise: the agent may make use of his power position to re- 
place his principal altogether.?: 


21. Hence in a chapter on conspiracy Machiavelli (Discourses, III, 6) warns 
the Prince against bestowing too much authority on his friends. 
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DF. Representation is agency formally exercised in the in- 
terest of the principal. A constituency is the principal of a 
representative. 


A representative is thus an agent formally committed to 
the exercise of his power so as to satisfy the interests of his 
principal. (‘These may be either assumed or valid interests, ac- 
cording to the code of responsibility to which his agency must 
conform.) Not all agents are representatives: the criterion is 
whose interests the assigned power is formally to serve. The 
minister may be the king’s agent, but he does not represent the 
king (in the present sense) except insofar as he formally serves 
the interests of the king himself, not the kingdom. Similarly, a 
military officer may be an agent of the commander-in-chief, 
but does not necessarily represent him.?? 

Since representation is a formal category, the degree of con- 
trol exercised by the constituency over the representative is 
important. We may distinguish between formal and effective 
representation, and correspondingly between the formal and 
effective constituency. A representative may in fact be serv- 
ing other interests than those of his constituency : not all repre- 
Sentation is effective. The degree to which representation, like 
other political forms, coincides with patterns of effective con- 
trol must be empirically determined. A government may be 
representative and in fact subserve the interests of special 
Sroups much narrower than those formally represented. T'o 
What degree this is true, and what groups constitute the effec- 
tive constituency of the representative government must be de- 
termined by an investigation of the social structure, not the 
regime alone.23 
mne difference between agency and representation is clearly pect a 
of Y, ept of trustee. A trustee is an agent of X acting as the represe 


dismissed as shrewd 


- 28. The minimizi ^ itg d t to be 
nimizing of this problem (if it is no of naiveté and short- 


l raking) is one of the rare instances in the Federalist,: ERRARE 
lows: «00655. The discussion of the matter in No. XXXV, is summed t n d 
of thei It is said to be necessary, that all classes of citizens should ne a 
inte ex own number in the representative body, in order that their feelings ae 
: SER may be the better understood and attended to. But we have ie hat 
Pe Lll never happen under any arrangement that leaves the votes 0: 3 
pp Lite Where this is the case, the representative body, with too few excep 
ofl e any influence on the spirit of the government, will be compos x 
andholders, merchants, and men of the learned professions. But w ie 
will anger that the interests and feelings of the different classes of ci Ls x 
hot be understood or attended to by these three descriptions of men? 
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PROP. Representation functions to stabilize the power struc- 
ture. 


Representation stabilizes power structure by providing & 
mean between the extremes of concentration and dispersion of 
power. The impracticability of the exercise of power distrib- 
uted throughout a large domain is a familiar consideration. 
Equally important is the inexpediency of a concentration of 
power which cannot easily take account of the diverse and con- 
flicting interests characterizing the domain. Representation of 
these interests serves to minimize threats to the power structure 
arising from a failure to fulfill intense and widespread demands 
and expectations. “Parliaments and parliamentarians,” Fried- 
rich points out (1937, 362), “appear as integrating agencies 
through which the plans of the central bureaucracy and the 
claims of the various interest groups are expounded to the 
larger public with a view to discovering a suitable balance.” 

The formalistic character of representation may also serve 
to stabilize the power structure of which it is a part. It does 
this in two ways. Positively, the forms of representation 
strengthen the bonds of interest, faith, and loyalty by which the 
power structure is sustained. The domain is indulgent to the 
power holders because the latter appear in their perspectives 
as part of, and acting in behalf of, the self.** Negatively, repre- 
sentation interferes with opposition to the power structure by 
dispersing responsibility. Animosity may be directed against 
some representatives among many rather than on the system of 
representation, or on the persons of the representatives as & 
whole rather than on the power structure. But authority is most | 
forcibly challenged when it is concentrated. Its distribution 
makes possible the defense of the authority structure (and with 
it the structure of effective power) by localizing opposition,, 
and, if necessary, satisfying the limited demands. 


is of further interest that the problem of securing effective representation is 
discussed here in functional terms, though the constitution being defended pro^ 
vides only for territorial representation. 

24. The point is not a discovery of the Marxists, though they have especially 
emphasized the formalistic character of representation. In his German Philos- 
ophy and Politics (Henry Holt, 1915, 117) Dewey calls attention to Hegel's 
thesis that “the chief function of parliament is to give the opinion of the social 
classes an opportunity to feel it is being considered. . . ES 
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DF. A deputy is a representative with a generalized code of 
responsibility (exercises maximal discretion) ; a delegate with 
a specialized code (minimal discretion). 


A representative may be committed to a course of action 
specified in considerable detail, or left free to act within wide 
limits on behalf of his constituency. We distinguish on this 
basis between deputies and delegates. In particular, the deputy 
may attempt to discern and satisfy valid interests, while the 
delegate is restricted to the assumed interests of his constitu- 
ency. “Your representative [deputy] owes you," Edmund 
Burke once declared, “not his industry only, but his judgment; 
and he betrays instead of serving you if he sacrifices it to your ' 
opinion.” This concern with valid rather than assumed interests 
is often taken as the distinguishing mark of statesmanship. 
“The politician says, 'I will give you what you want. The 
statesman say, ‘What you think you want is this. What it is 
possible for you to get is that. What you really want, there- 
fore, is the following." ” 35 AH 

On the other hand, the generalized code of responsibility adds 
to the hazards of effective representation. 'The delegate at least 
acts in accord with the demands and expectations of his con- 
stituency, even though the latter may be mistaken as to its own 
best interests. The deputy, in his concern for valid interests, 
may be acting so often in opposition to the perspectives of ne 
constituency that representation has ceased to be effective.” 


DF. A vote is a unit expression of support or opposition to 
* proposed decision. eo 


Voting as here defined is neither an operation only nor & 
merely formal act. 'The perspectives associated with the opera- 


25. Walter Lippmann, Preface to Morals, Macmillan, 1929, 279-88. " 
26. Further Wr ii nadie Hn representation have been formulate a 
erms of the absence of correspondingly general skills and enlightenment: it 
Proportion as the purposes for which the representative is chosen lose c any 
and definiteness, representation passes into misrepresentation and the Ten THE 
"s character of the acts resulting from association disappears: » in pe 
TER to deal with anything that may turn up quite irrespective of the to 
at the different things that do turn up require different types of ae t 
cal with them. It is therefore peculiarly subject to corrupt, and especially to 


Plutocratic ing : it is not chosen to do 
3 uences and does everything badly because ! > 

anyth r, z kes, 1920, 108). 
S ything well” (G, D. H. Cole, Social Theory, Frederick As S Dati 1922, 


e T ] 
st also the discussion in Ginsberg’s Psychology of Society, 
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tion must be such as to make it in fact or symbolically an ex- 
pression of support or opposition : the marking of a ballot un- 
der overt coercion does not constitute a vote. On the other hand, 
the vote is not limited to the formal acts set down in the po- 
litical formula: voting may take place elsewhere than the polls, 
and in other ways than by a show of hands. The vote is an es- 
sential part of the political process regardless of the provisions 
made for it in the regime. 

This general concept of the vote has been elaborated by 
G. E. G. Catlin (1927, 260-2) in a passage worth quoting at 
length: 


Voting is not some rare and solemn function, but one taking place 
every day and every hour. Support, measurable as votes, is the con- 
dition of the performance of the supreme political act of *getting 
things done" by establishing a controlling relationship. We pay for 
the political goods of having custom and law on our side and meet- 
ing our demands, by always having behind us adequate support in 
voices which will favor our demands and uphold our rights and 
claims. And this wealth of support we earn by toiling to maintain, 
and submitting to the restrictions of, those conventions which are _ 
the political goods pleasing to those upon whose support we desire 
to count. It would be fantastic to imagine that we could state the 
voting units of every expression of will. But the study of the vote is 
very near to the heart of the political relationship. The vote is the 
money of politics; it provides the best unit of political calculation 
of what is and what is not feasible. The study of its fluctuations, in 
whatever place or occasion a vote is taken, is a,study of the distri- 
bution of power and of the kind of policy to which men are at the 
moment prepared to submit, and the kind of control which they are 
willing to support. 


DF. An election is a coordination of votes both formal and 
effective; a plebiscite, formal only. 


By the formal coordination of voting is meant an authori- 
tative specification of the time, place, and manner of voting. 
The distinction between formal and effective power practices 
is especially important in the case of voting. The suffrage (for- 
mal qualifications of voting) may extend to only part of the 
constituency; the vote may be coercively controlled; effective 
decisions may have been made in the selection of candidates 
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independently of the electorate, or prior to the election in 
question ; the issues to be voted on may have a bearing only on 
formal and not effective power practices.27 Wherever such con- 
ditions obtain we have a plebiscite rather than a genuine election. 


$7.4 Parties and Factions 


DF. A party (political) is a group-formulating compre- 
hensive issues and submitting candidates in elections. 


The term “party” is often used in a very wide sense to refer 
to any aggregate of persons sharing political perspectives. A 
party, in this wide use, is “a body of persons determined by a 
common choice of political convictions, and including all who 
share such convictions . . .” (Barker, 1942, 175). In this serise 
a party is indistinguishable from an unorganized and inactive 
Segment of public opinion. On the present definition a party 
Involves organization—it is a group; and it is characterized 
not merely by its perspectives but by distinctive practices as 
well. Burke's famous definition makes explicit these conditions: 
“A party is a body of men united, for promoting by their joint 
endeavours the national interest, upon some particular prin- 
ciple in which they are all agreed.” 28 

The nature of these “joint endeavours” must, however, be 
further specified. Parties are distinguished from other demand 
Sroups in their concern with power—they attempt to exercise 
control over group decisions. A party, says Friedrich (1937, 
297), is a “group of human beings, stably organized for the 
Purpose of securing or maintaining the control of a corporate 


t 35d example, the Athenian democracy was only formally such in regard 
a the first condition: only about 3 per cent of the population were citizens 
€ ith the right to vote. The plebiscites conducted by the Nazi regime are famiha 
trna of coercive control over voting. On the selection of condita is 
a in the United States, Ostrogorski (1926, 42) quotes with ayan ithe 
of ie of a senator that the people have no more control over the selec ion 
birth man, who is to be the president than the subjects of kings have oft 
lon "i the child who is to be their ruler. For a discussion of the four en d 
Bea E effective voting—significance of the issues voted on—see, for example, 
Td, 1934, 89 and throughout. 
with peeh to the Electors of Bristol. Parties are not 
may be tational interest, but may be defined with regar 
issues m urch parties, for example, or parties in local 
asis for AU comprehensive in relation to the group In que 
With sing] listinguishing parties from pressure groups, whic 
Ble issues and special interests. 


‘necessarily concerned 
d to any group—there 
politics. However, the 
stion. This is one 
h are concerned 


N 
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body. . . .” And, it must be added, a “body” within which the 
group in question is already included. A group may exercise 
power over another without being contained in the other. It 
may be an external power group, exercising power by way of 
control over the leadership of the subject group, over the rank 
and file directly, or over some faction within the subject group. 
A party, on the contrary, is internal to the group over which it 
seeks power. 

The present definition involves still another condition: a 
party is an internal power group whose status has been formal- 
ized—it functions as a part of the regime. There may be other 
internal power groups whose practices are not sanctioned by 
the political formula. Some of these groups may seek to affect 
decisions by the use of violence: private armies, guerrillas, “re- 
sistance” movements, revolutionary bands, and so on. We may 
refer to these generically as private armies. Other nonformal 
groups may affect decisions by means other than violence, for 
instance by persuasion or inducement. We call these pressure 
groups. Parties are neither pressure groups nor private armies, 
though they may engage in the corresponding practices in addi- 
tion to those which characterize them as parties. They secure 
and exercise power through the formal coordination of votes.?? 
(The distinction between private armies, pressure groups, and 
parties is, of course, a matter of degree.) 

Like other groups, parties may have both principled and 
expediency interests in varying degrees (see $3.9). Formula- 
tion of issues—differences in policy— represents principled 
interests; submission of candidates without distinctive policy 
represents expediency interests. Of course, parties are usually 
associated to some degree with specific parts of the social struc- 
ture. Occupational, religious, racial, and other groups give ex- 
pression to their interests by means of the party. Interests 
which are principled for these subgroups may for the party 
itself be matters of expediency. A well-organized party in 


29. Thus a party attempts to acquire power by occupying positions of author- 
ity. But these positions are not restricted to those of the established regime. A 
revolutionary party may seek to create offices as well as occupy them. But it is not 
& party in the present sense unless it attempts to strengthen its power position 
through the regime, even if it be fcr the purpose of overthrowing it. Thus many 


revolutionary groups loosely called "parties" are in present terms pressure 
groups and private armies. 
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which expediency interests are maximal and principled in- 
terests minimal is called a political machine.” 

A regime is uni-, bi-, pluri-, or multi-party if one, two, a 
few, or many parties, respectively, are the major participants 
in elections. Pluri- and multi-party systems are likely to occur 
where there exist continuing differences within the group about 
the form which the regime should take—differences giving rise, 
for example, to monarchist, clericalist, republican, and social- 
ist parties. (As such differeneces become intense, private 
armies tend to emerge.) Where continuing differences concern 
only matters of policy within the framework of the regime, uni- 
and bi-party systems are more likely. 

Where the regime authorizes only one party to formulate 
issues and submit candidates, we do not speak of a uniparty 
system (in which only one party is prominently active though 
others are authorized), but of a political order. “When the 
state not only regulates partiés,” Barker observes (1942, 39), 
“but so regulates them that it abolishes all parties other than 
the single party of the ‘people’ or ‘nation’ or ‘proletariat,’ it 
really abrogates the essence of party. . . .” The vote has be- 
come purely formal; and although the order may exercise ef- 
fective power, it does so as the outcome of crisis and conflict, 
formally ratified by plebiscite, not.as a result of the electoral 
process. The political order is “sectarian” rather than “denomi- 
national—it demands exclusive dominance, whereas a party 
assumes the existence of an opposition. It is likely, too, to exer- 
cise power of wider scope, particularly affecting the defererice 
values. (Hence the designation “order”: membership is a mark 
of distinction.) 


DF - A faction of a decision-making group is a subgroup or- 
ganized in relation to interests distinct from those of the rest 
of the group. 


A faction is defined in relation to an interest, not a single 
act (for instance, a decision), so that it may be distinguished 
from a temporary grouping on some specific issue. Not all who 
Vote in the same way on a particular question necessarily be- 

30. C i “ G 2 oses that among 
E individual components of i errors Bos dob e Barone direc- 
on of the wills toward identical objectives and practical aims. Where this is 


lacki 
king the party becomes a mere ‘organization.’ " 


- 
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long to the same faction. We may refer to voting in the same 
way as concurrence: agreement in the making of a decision. 
Every alignment holds in relation only to a determinate scope 
of power: there is agreement and disagreement only on some 
kinds of decisions; for others, the pattern may be different. 
(Thus we can distinguish, for example, between commercial 
and military alignments.) A faction may be described then as 
a continuing alignment within a decision-making group: a sub- 
group concurring in all decisions relating to a specified interest. 
The interest may concern expediency only—for example, the 
faction may have been organized simply for the purpose of 
maintaining or increasing the power of the faction as such. 
Hence alignments need not always coincide with factional divi- 
sions: they will do so only in the degree that the faction interests 
are principled. 

The faction interest is distinct from that of the rest of the 
group, but is not necessarily—as here defined—in conflict with 
the latter. In a famous passage the Federalist (No. X) defines 
a faction as a group “united and actuated by some common 
impulse of passion, or of interest, adverse to the rights of other 
citizens, or to the permanent and aggregate interests of the 
community.” Factions may have this characteristic; but it is 
convenient to use the term in a more general sense, for any rela- 
tively stable subgroup with distinct interests, whether or not 
these conflict with the general welfare. 

Of course, the characteristic interests of different factions 
within a group are likely to be in conflict with one another, 
for where they are congruous or integrated, circulation among 
the factions is likely to be high, to the detriment of their stabil- 
ity as factions. Such conflicts, however, are superimposed on 
basic agreements, since the factions are contained within the 
same group. (It may happen, however, that the factional in- 
terests exceed in intensity participation in the group, in which 
case secession—"splitting"— occurs.) Whether or not factions 
within a group interfere with the group interests depends, 
therefore, on the practices of resolving factional conflicts, and 
on the specific content of the factional and group interests. No 
generalizations can be made from the mere existence of diverse 
factions as here defined. That the interests of a group are best 
served by exclusion of diverse interests in its subgtoups is & 


l———— 
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gratuitous assumption unless warranted in the specific case by 
empirical considerations. S 

Like a party, a faction is distinguished from a pressure 
group or private army by participating in decision making 
through formal mechanisms. But it is differentiated from a 
party, first, by being a subgroup of a decision-making body, 
and second by its more specialized and limited perspectives, so 
that factional interests often cut across party lines. The farm 
bloc in Congress exemplifies both these characteristics of a 
faction.?1 ; 

The faction (if any) with most weight in the decision-making 
group is called the dominant faction, the others opposition 
factions. In the same way we distinguish between the party in 
power and opposition parties. Of course such designations 
cannot replace a configurational analysis of the actual dis- 
tribution of power and influence among all the various parties 
and factions. 


DF. A clique is an informal, impermeable, and highly per- 
sonalized demigroup. 


A clique is not as well-organized as a party or faction, nor 
does it like them formally participate in decision making. Again 
unlike both, access to membership (participation) in the clique 
is difficult the members of the clique are in personalized re- 
lationship to one another. The clique ordinarily exercises its 
Power conspiratively (behind the scenes), but it may organize 
a faction of which it then serves as the leadership. In this way, 
Support may be recruited without violating the impermeabil- 
ity of the clique itself ; and principled interests may be adopted 
(or at least avowed) by the faction, while the clique remains 
Concerned chiefly with expediency interests. 

31. In American political history, factions were most prominent in the 
cighteenth century, when decision making was concentrated in a small group, 
ae relatively few and simple issues. Parties were of maximal importance 
n the nineteenth century, with the growth of mass participation in at least 


the formal power process. In the twentieth century, with the proliferation of 
Special interests conflicting with one another and often with the general interest, 


T * 
Pressure Eroups have emerged into prominence. 


PART THREE 


The purposes served by political practices are the power 
functions, the comparatively stable arrangements by which 
these are carried out constituting the power structures. 
The power process is the pattern of all the political activi- 


ties carried on in a given period. 


VIII 


FUNCTIONS 


Institutions are integrated patterns of practice. The fundamental 
functions of political institutions are describable in terms of sover- 
eignty and supremacy, the maxima of formal and effective power. 


$8.1 Sovereignty, State, and Government 
DE. Sovereignty is the highest degree of authority. 


Tur wnorz notion of sovereignty has been obj ected to by many 
writers on the grounds of its formalistic character. Laski (1925, 
44-5), for example, has urged: 


It would be of lasting benefit to political science if the whole concept 
of sovereignty were surrendered. That in fact with which we are 
dealing is power; and what is important in the nature of power 1s 
the end it seeks to serve and the ways in which it serves that end. 
These are both questions of evidence which are related to, but in- 
dependent of, the rights that are born of legal structure. 


But it is precisely this relation of power to the “legal structure” 
(the regime, the structure of authority) which makes it neces- 
sary to invoke such concepts as sovereignty. It is this very con- 
cern with the ends and means of power which demands the in- 
clusion of authority into the field of political inquiry. Though 
we emphasize the difference between formal authority and effec- 
tive control, we do so not to reduce power to one oF the other, 
but to explicate the roles which both play in the power process. 
“If authority is to be taken into account in political science — 
and itis a political fact of the first importance—there must be 
considered as well the characteristics of supreme authority. 
And it is this that we mean by “sovereignty.” | 
Nevertheless, the inclination to dispense with the term at 
least, if not the concept, is understandable. “It is safe to say 
that there exists no other term in political science,” Willoughby 
observes (1911, 185), “regarding whose signification there ex- 
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ists such confusion and contradiction of thought, and in regard 
to which such an amount of dogmatism has been preached.” In 
particular, the voluminous literature on sovereignty has fre- 
quently confused three quite distinct enterprises: (1) An em- 
‘pirical examination of the facts concerning certain features 
of the political process, on the assumption that the meaning of 
the term “sovereignty” is clear and distinct. (2) A logical 

- analysis of the concept believed to be always designated by the 
term—an undertaking confused in turn by the fact that the 
concept occurs in the discourse of both political science and 
political philosophy, so that it, as well as its “analysis,” some- 
times functions descriptively and sometimes normatively. (3) 
An attempt to specify a clear meaning for the term which will 
be useful for inquiry into the political process, without regard 
to its functions in political philosophy. It is this last category 
to which the present definition is intended to belong. 

Frequently the discussion has been formulated in terms of a 
search for the “locus of sovereignty" the “ultimate source” 
of power. Here again there has been confusion as to whether 
"source" is meant in a genetic sense (whether historically or as 
a fiction like the social contract) ; or in the sense of the basis of 
power—the grounds on which the maintenance and exercise 
of power rests; or, finally, in thé sense of the justification of 

3 power—what we have called its formal basis. The present defi- 
nition deals again with the last alternative. 

Further difficulties arise because of unwarranted assumptions 
concerning characteristics which it is supposed that sovereignty 
must always and everywhere exhibit, whereas sovereignty is 
as variable as the structure and basis of authority in general. It 


cannot even be assumed, for example, that there exists a sover- 


eign for every group. While there is always some form an 
degree of authority, this may occur in a multiple structure no 
component of which is superior to the others, and such that even 
the structure as a whole cannot be said to be superior to each o 
its components.! 


T. For examples of such societies see M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
citis African Political Systems, Oxford University Press, 1940. Of their “Group 
B” societies they say (p. 14): “In the language of political philosophy, there i5 
no individual or group in which sovereignty can be said to rest.” It is possible; 
of course, to speak of the society as a whole as sovereign, but the concept loses 
its value if taken in this collective sense: political analysis is concerned with 
the distribution of control and authority. (The concept of “popular sovereignty” 
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Another common assumption concerning sovereignty is 
its “indivisibility.” Willoughby, for example, asserts (1911, 
195): 


The logical impossibility of conceiving of a divided sovereignty is 
apparent from the impossibility of predicating in the same body two 
powers each supreme. . . . In every political organization there 
must be one and only one source, whence all authority ultimately 
springs.” 5 


Of course, by invoking such empirically uncontrolled abstrac- 
tions as “the will of the state” it is possible to ascribe to sover- 
eignty any desired characteristic, especially an abstract unity. 
Empirically, the “source” of authority is that specified by the 
political formula—that is, that occurring in the perspectives of 
those accepting the authority as in fact authoritative. And the 
formula may specify several “sources,” or at any rate, not make 
an unequivocal and precise specification of only one.? 

The political forms described as a “system of checks and bal- 
ances” constitute, in an empirical sense, a divided sovereignty— 
a concept which is not self-contradictory, but incompatible only 
with the assumption being discussed. The various “supreme au- 
thorities” may each be supreme with regard to different prac- 
tices—their authority may be of different scope.? And where 
they are not of different scope, the situation is one of conflict, to 
be sure, but not of logical contradiction. Conflict is as much a 
feature of the political process as is integration or congruity. 


TIENE ity and it 
R quite different, having reference to the relatora MD authority and its 
omain, not to the authority of the people collectively. 3 

2. Merriam, among tere has called attention to the existence and pia yh 
of such ambiguity and vagueness in the political formula: “While hi umes 
may appear that the essence of the power situation is clearness an Medie 
9f arrangement and understanding, it is not infrequently* found that po i S 
relations flow on most smoothly when juristic exactness hibernates, x eo 
question as to the ultimate of authority is not too sharply raised. Dus ae ie 
Should not political twilight be recognised as @ useful reality as we a Ls 
Sharper rays of high noon?" (1934, 54). This “twilight” EA PT 3 
Portant part in other areas of interpersonal relations. It is e l A 
nificant degree, for example, in the pattern of relations which canes E 
Gemeinschaft": integration in such a pattern presupposes not a prona PAS 
Eph of mutual rights and obligations but, on the contrary, the refusa 

uch a specification. ^ sy ws 

8. The United States Supreme Court, in the very case in ut d e 
yeto Congressional legislation was established—Marbury vs. Ma Hd held that 
to itself jurisdiction over certain matters with regard to which 


ngress is the supreme authority. 
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The oppositions of king and baron, church and state, represent , 
facts of a kind that have played an important part in political 
affairs. Inquiry into such affairs cannot proceed from assump- , 
tions which deny the possibility of occurrence of some of the 
facts to be investigated. 

A further common assumption concerning sovereignty is that, 
within its domain, it is “unlimited,” “absolute,” or “complete.” 
This assumption, like the others, is an unwarranted universaliza- 
tion, and indeed can scarcely be asserted even of particular in- 
stances. Even the highest degree of authority may be limited in 
its scope, and subject to conditions set by the existence of lesser 
authorities and external powers. 


If perfect or complete independence be of the essence of sovereign 
power,” Austin declared, “there is not in fact the human pewer to 
which it will apply. Every government, let it be ever so powerful, 
renders occasional obedience to the commands of other govern" 
ments. And every government defers habitually to the opinions and 
sentiments of its sovereign subjects.* 


Thus the definition of sovereignty simply as the highest de- 
gree of authority enables us to deal with it on the basis of ob- 
servable practices and perspectives—those of “habitual obedi- 
ence” (in terms of Austin’s definition of sovereignty) or, more 
precisely, of habitual formalized obedience. But formal does not 
mean merely verbal; it comprises perspectives affecting conduct 
to a considerable degree. The empirical inquiry into the sover- 
eignty of a particular group makes use of testimony from the 
members of the group, but verifies jt by observations of external- 
ized responses. Though authority has a normative character, 
such norms can be empirically described as patterns of perspec 
tives and operations.5 Consequently, “The sovereignty of the 
state is in no sense a sanctified metaphysical power; it is simply 
social pressure exerted through particular channels in suppor 
of existing political institutions and delegated agents of author- 
ity” (Barnes, 1924, 5). 

In these terms particular indices can be specified. to deter- 


mine the persons and groups who are in fact sovereign 1n à [Ape 


4. John Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence, 1867, I, 242. "s 

6. For a more detailed account of the process, see Lasswell, 1939. Kelsen i 
theory of state (1945), though avoiding normative ambiguity, is nevertheless 
ambiguous as to the “naturalistic” (descriptive) characteristics of the state 
about to be discussed. 
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political situation. For exemple, the sovereign has been char- 
acterized as the authority who decides the “exceptional” cases. 
Or, it is the authority which renders a final decision, so that 
there is no appeal to a higher authority.? And so on. 


DF. A state is a sovereign territorial group. 


It is an organized aggregate of persons inhabiting à common 
territory and containing within itself supreme authority. Every- 
one having authority over the group is in the group. It is to be 
emphasized again that only formal power is involved here; con- 
trol over the state may be—and to some degree always is—exer- 
cised by external power groups. Authority also (in certain re- 
Spects) may be exercised by other states through treaties; in- 
ternational agreements thus qualify sovereignty when external 
authority is relatively limited in scope, or may even transform a 
state into a province or some other subordinate political unit 
when external authority has a relatively large scope. ; 

The concept of the state is a formal one, being defined in 
terms of sovereignty, hence authority—that is to say, formal 
power. Thus it is fundamentally the perspectives of the mem- 
bers of the state which constitute statehood.” Whenever a cer- 
tain pattern of identifications, demands, and expectations with 
regard to power exceeds some selected critical frequency in the 
Sroup, we may speak of the group as a state. But of course, 
though the state is defined in terms of formal power, its power is 
not only formalistic, or the perspectives on which its sovereignty 
Tests would be highly unstable and its statehood correspond- 
ingly precarious.’ 

ed itt, “Soziologi ünitü riffes und politische The- 
Sogo Brimerangagede Tas Ms Wale, M, T 31 and J. K. Blunt 
> 5 
ve it i i i ority, not of per- 
ended fette ots en e gy mas 
ront clear in relation to the legality of government ec DUM. 
to Say, ade jure, as applicable to governess enis uen 
is viewed, When y bera upon me nw Sa BE illegal, it is such only as 
le Sm the " mndpoint of d 4t political E r from which its adherents have 
RE removed th e y t ape Ps from the standpoint of those 
Who favor the : emselves. Viewed, however, ae eee legal 
character» establishment of such a political p > 
er, 
i e The bonds of words are too weak to bridle men's ambition, avarice, anger, 


a in 
» other Passions, without the fear of some coercive power” (Hobbes, Levia 
an, chap, xiv). 
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Thus an observer undertaking to talk about the state may 
choose specific subjective experiences, such as a sense of loyalty to 
a community, and say that all who have this experience (and/or 
certain others) under specified conditions make up the state. The 
concept of the state may be amplified by searching for the external 
circumstances which precipitate the appearance of the subjective 
events which are characteristic of stateness . . . (Lasswell, 1930, 
241-2). 


Among such circumstances, perhaps the most important are 
those having to do with the use of coercion. The state is fre- 
quently defined by its monopoly over the instruments of violence. 
For example, Jhering defines the state as “the form of a regu- 
lated and assured exercise of the compulsory force of society." 
Lasson defines it as “a community of men which possesses an 
organized authority as the highest source of all force." Weber 
writes: “The state exists if the staff of a political union suc- 
cessfully displays the monopoly of a legitimate physical com- 
pulsion.” Laski states more explicitly: 


The state may legitimately be regarded as a method of organizing 
the public power of coercion so that, in all normal circumstances» 
the will of the government may prevail. It is the possession of this 
legal right to resort to coercion which distinguishes the govern- 
ment of the state from the government of all other associations. 


What is important here is not that the state exercises coer- 
cion, but that only it has the authority to do so. Other groups 
and individuals exercise violence in varying degrees, sometimes 
approaching that of the state itself. There are hired thugs» 
gangs, special police, and practices which we have designate 
generically as those of private armies. But such violence is not 
authoritative unless specifically commissioned or sanctioned 


by the state. Korkunov points out (1992, 342-3) : 


The state supposes always a fixed domination recognized by all. A 
mere fact of control, an establishment sustained by force alone; ^ 
military occupation, for example, over an enemy’s territory 15 nog 
state. 


9. R. Jhering, Der Zweck im Recht, 1923, I, 307; A. Lasson, System der Rechts- 
philosophie, J. Guttentag, 1882, 283; Weber, 1925, 19; Laski, 1935, 15. 
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Because of the superlative value attaching.ordinarily to physi- 
cal safety and well-being, the highest degree of authority may 
be ascribed to that over violence. T'he authoritative use of coer- 
cion by the state is thus comprised in its definition as a sovereign 
group. 

"Textbooks of political science often attempt to specify other 
differentia of the state. Garner, for example, lists eight dif- 
ferences between the state and other associations." 'They are, 
roughly: (1) Membership in the state is compulsory ; the citi- 
zen can throw off his membership only by expatriation. (2) A 
man cannot ordinarily be a recognized member of more than 
one state. (3) The state is confined within the circumscribed 
limits of a particulir territory. (4) It is concerned with a 
great and ever-increasing variety of interests, and with general. 
rather than special interests. (5) It is a permanent and en- 
during association. (6) It is a necessary association; men can- 
not live outside the state, but they can live without belonging 
to other associations. (7) voluntary associations lack the legal 
power of coercion. (8) Voluntary associations are subject to 
control and regulation by the state. -t9 

. Of these differentia, (3), (7), and (8) are comprised in the 
present definition of the state as a soverign territorial group. 
Most of the others apply to other associations than the state 
as well, for example to a church: One can throw off membership 
only by “expatriation” (excommunication) ; a man cannot or- 
dinarily be a recognized member of more than one church; 
the church may be concerned with a great and ever-increasing 
Variety of interests, and be more permanent and enduring than 
many states. As for the state’s being a necessary association, 
the same can be said with equal warrant for economic associa- 
tions of some sort, as well as for such groupings as families. 
That the state is concerned with general rather than special, 

Interests is perhaps more important than the other differentia. 
ae state maintains a framework of interpersonal relations 

with which particular interests can*be expeditiously satisfied. 
his, as has been pointed out, is the essential function of au- 


E J. W. Garner, Political Science and Government, Amerie pon bie 
Ea His definition of the state includes the requirement that it d on aa 
tho it, Carly so of external control"; this condition is rarely fulfilled. 

rity, not control, with regard to which the state is self-contained. 
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thority: a general pattern of decision making is adhered to 
in order to minimize conflict over each particular decision. 
Hence this characteristic, too, is comprised in the definition 
of the state in terms of authority. : 


DF. 'The governors are the state authorities. The govern- 
ment is the pattern of governor practices. 


Political science, as one of the sciences of interpersonal re- 
lations, deals not with “states” and “governments” but with 
concrete acts of human beings. The concept of the state has 
been defined as a group of persons whose practices and perspec- 
tives exhibit certain observable characteristics. Similarly here 
we define “government” in terms of the practices of specified 
persons—the state authorities. Every proposition about the 
abstraction “state” can be replaced by a set of propositions re- 
ferring only to the concrete acts of certain persons and groups. 
And the same is true for the abstraction “government.” 

When state and government are conceived in purely ab- 
stract terms, they are easily hypostatized and confused with 
one another; and this confusion, says Willoughby (1911, 8); 
“has led directly or indirectly to a great majority of the ene 
roneous results reached by political philosophers in the past. 
For acts ascribed to the state are in fact acts of its government 
and, more concretely, of a particular set of governors. 


Every act of the state that we encounter is, in truth, a governmental 
act. . . . Whenever a state acts in some given way it is invariably 
because those who act as its government decide to use its sovere1gn 
power in that given way. The state itself, in sober reality, never 
acts; it is acted for by those who have become competent to de- 
termine its policies (Laski, 1935, 12-13). 


The confusion between state and government and its un- 
fortunate consequences are well illustrated in the account fre- 
quently given of the “ends” of the state. The state is alleged 
to be always, “by its very nature,” concerned with “general 


11. The following are two representative definitions equivalent to that aie 
cussed in the present section. "Those who are united into one body, and pat: 
a common established law and judicature to appeal to, with authority to deca 
controversies between them and punish offenders, are in civil society one wei 
another” (Locke, Civil Government, 87). “The state is an association MEE 
acting through law promulgated by a government endowed to this end WI i- 
coercive power, maintains within a community territorially demarcated the un 
versal external conditions of social order” (MacIver, 1926, 22). 
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interests,” the “common good,” the “welfare of all,” and so on. 
Failure to. attain these ends is then ascribed to “defects of 
organization,” “corrupt influences," or “selfish interests.” The 
whole discussion becomes normatively ambiguous to a high de- 
gree, and the actual political process hopelessly obscured. The 
“ends” of the state—in a descriptive, not a normative sense— 
are what they. are in fact found to be; and they are found to 
be the expression of the demands and expectations of a particu- 
lar government, and of those of the governed to the degree that 
the latter exercise power and influence over their governors. 

Some such influence is always exercised in that the main- 
tenance of a government—like that of any authority—depends 
on the sentimentalized identifications, expectations, and de- 
mands of the governed. If the governed cease to adhere to the 
political formula whence the governing authority is derived, 
the regime collapses.!? It may continue to exercise control, to 
be sure, but this control now has the form, not of government, 
but of naked power. 


$8.2 Supremacy, Body Politic, and Rule 
DF. Supremacy is the highest degree of effective power. 


_ The concept of supremacy corresponds to that of sover- 
cignty, with reference to control rather than authority, effec- 
tive rather than formal power.!? The two may or may not co- 
Incide in their application: the sovereign may be supreme, but 
it may also happen that the regime is highly formalistic, and 
Supremacy be localized in other power structures than those 
exercising highest authority. 

ust as with sovereignty, no assumptions are made here as 
to characteristics which supremacy must allegedly exhibit al- 
Ways and everywhere. The characteristics of supremacy derive 
rom the practices of control actually found in specific pun 

"Or instance, whether or not supremacy is “indivisible” de- 
Pends, as with sovereignty, on the nature of the power pattern 
one Compare Thomas Paine, Dissertation on First Principles of Government: 


: is i i he 
Strength and permanent security of government is in proportion to t 
aber of people interested in supporting it.” In the classical dicas 
Ted Point was often made by asserting the dependence of law on kavit; 5 
ig Ample, Aristotle's Politics, Bk. II, and Machiavelli's Discourses, P A d 
Stata Bluntschli (1921, 494) makes a similar distinction between RH E 
T ?gewalt (the "dignity? and "power" of the state), but uses "sovereign 


Comprise both, 3 
o 
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—here, the pattern of control. The highest degree of effective 
power may be localized in a single power holder, or in various 
organs and structures of control. Supremacy is “individual” 
or “divided” accordingly. . 

On the basis of this definition, various indices of supremacy 
may be specified. Control over the instruments of violence, or 
the power to exact tribute (formally: levy taxes) may be taken 
as such indices. More detailed specifications may be made where 
necessary : different forms of power may be compared in terms 
of their base values, control resting on the more intense values. 
being closer to supremacy. (For example, in a society in which 
wealth is more highly valued than respect, power based on 
wealth is correspondingly more effective.) Supremacy with 
regard to a single form of power may be determined directly 
by a consideration of the weight of power over a given domain 
—the degree of participation in the making of decisions for 
that domain. And so on. 


DF. 4 body politic is a supreme territorial group. 


The definition is to be compared with that of a state as & 
Sovereign territorial group. Here we are in the context of ef- 
fective rather than formal power. Of course, every group or- 
ganized with respect to power practices exhibits an authority 
as well as control structure. Indeed, a body politic exhibits an 
interpersonal process with regard to all values, not just power. 

A body politic is thus a politically organized society. (It 
constitutes a state only if this organization exhibits sover- 
eignty.) Willoughby (1911, 11) refers to such a society Dd 
“People”—“an aggregate of men living under a single politi- 
cal control.” Whether it is a “nation” depends on additional 
ethnic factors. The present usage roughly coincides with that 
of Hobbes: “A body politic or civil society may be defined to 
be a multitude of men, united as one person by a common powers 
for their common peace, defense, and benefit.” 1° But no speci- 

14. Compare Willoughby, 1911, 2: “We distinguish between the conception 
of an aggregate of men as politically organized—as constituting a body politic— 
and the same community of men as forming merely a group of individuals with 


mutual economic and social interests. The body politic is the social body plus 
the political organization.” 

15. Hobbes, Elements of Law, I, 19. R. G. Collingwood in The Three Laws of 
Politics (Oxford University Press, 1941) notes that “Lo Stato, etat, estate, is @ 
technical term in medieval politics for what we . . . have decided to call class: 
Among thé classes or estates which together make up a body politic, mediev 
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fication is made here of the ends for which the supreme power is 
exercised. 

Although sovereignty sometimes displays a formally com- 
plete and absolute character, supremacy is almost always 
limited and relative. Only the most insular body politic is com- 
pletely independent of external control. The concept of su- 
premacy need not be restricted to the cases (if any) of such 
complete independence, but may be-applied to any relatively 
high degree of control. A set of continually warring tribes, 
for example, may: be described as one body politic or many, 
according to whether the observational standpoint is directed 
toward the constant or variable features of the pattern of con- 
trol. Of course, whether they constitute a single state or many 
depends on the political formula to which the tribes adhere. . 
In any case, a body politic may remain constant throughout 
changes or dissolution of the state. à 


DF. The rulers are those supreme in the body politic. 


The distinction between rulers and governors is thus again 
based on that between control and authority. And again, though 
the concepts are distinct, they may coincide to varying degrees 
in their application. The government may be more or less for- 
malistie: the state may be ruled by a power behind the throne, 
or the king himself may rule as well as govern. 

The introduction of the concept of rulers may be regarded 
as a further step in the reduction of the abstract concepts of 
State and body politic to concrete observables. Previously it 
Was pointed out that the acts of the state are reducible to acts 
pt its government: the characteristics of the state at any given 
time are specifiable in terms of characteristics of its governor 
Practices, Similarly, we may say that the acts of the body 
Politic are acts of its rulers. When one state goes to war ue 
another, for example, it is, concretely, the governors who de- 
thinkers recognized one which enjoyed a monopoly of power and glory. By a not 

tolerable figure of speech, since this class did all the ruling, for political m 
13g You might refer solely to this class in discussing the body Do E a 
fi », Stato, the State, is occasionally used in the fourteenth century by syneci oh 

i i ee, entire body politic. . . . The word ‘state’ as a designation of a body 
E i; disappeared from good Italian by about 1513. The Sean came 
into use among the Germans of the late eighteenth century’ qim. " 

“goyen ny Present usage of "rule" and “govern” is most convenient, ough 
ee has the opposite sense in Thiers’s formula “le roi régne et ne gouvern 

-” See Bluntschli, 1921, 429. 
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clare war; and insofar as there is a genuine conflict between 
the bodies politic, it is the rulers who actively prosecute the 
war. Laski, previously quoted as insisting that the theory of 
the “state” is essentially the theory of the “governmental act,” 
explains more concretely that “the state, at any given moment, 
means a body of men and women in possession of actual power" 
(1925, 96). It is clear that, in our terms, he is speaking of the 
body politic and its rulers as well as of states and their gover- 
nors. As he puts it, then, the theory of the body politic is the 
theory of the act of rule: propositions about the acts of the 
body politic can be confirmed or disconfirmed only by inquiry 
into the acts of its rulers." ' 


. The corresponding concepts introduced in this and the pre- 
ceding section are given in the following table. 


TABLE 5 
Formal and Effective Power 
Authority Control 
Sovereignty Supremacy 
State Body Politic 
Government Rule 
Governors Rulers 


PROP. Ruling practices remain independent of any but 
very large changes in the regime. 


Governor practices as such are by definition determined by 
(and determinative of) the regime, but ruling practices are 
independent of it except insofar as they are limited by the 
necessity of avoiding open violation of the political formula. 
Changes in political forms, unless very thoroughgoing (if then) 
carry with them no necessary implication of change in control 
practices. 

The position has even been maintained, and with some justi- 
fication, that essential ruling practices have in fact remaine 
constant throughout history. 


17. Of course, this reduction of the concepts of state and body politic to 
governors and rulers respectively is logical rather than empirical. The statements 
are not to be construed as assertions about “what the state and body politic 
really are," but rather as operational definitions (coordinating definitions, 5° 
mantical rules) for the terms in question. ‘ 


x 
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copies E e time shows that there has been little material 
ue uh p the course of history as regards the essential 
won e ers and authorities in dealing with the masses ; nor 
Ve. ios vital changes in the techniques of summoning the 
pbi He of preventing them from assertively taking over 
a cerca fais . . . The attitude of those in power toward 
mee A : part the masses ought to play in the scheme of 
pO EE deviated greatly since the early 


A partial basis for thi alt : 
DR us for this position is formulated in the following ` 


P . . 
p Ruling practices are determined chiefly by the ex- 
Cer ions of the rulers as to the most economical means of 
aining and extending their power. 


T eee! familiar exemplification of the hypothesis is in 
5 n he officeholder. It is a commonplace that “the pro- 
Pasties i5 officeholder, if not his aims, in dealing with the 
holding and i masses is dictated by the exigencies of power 
of doles e continuance in office? (ibid.). And what is true 
Ist o a Pb small weight of power which position of au- 
ihe NIE x is all the more true of power in the hands of 
P ur n Treitschke’s mordant phrase, “the state is no 
Miren a xi when it abandons power in favor of ideal 
den mankind, it denies its own essential being and goes 
eee from the hypothesis that the 
ers re such as are accepted by the r 
Ui e iie to the shaping (production 
ble im. the society, or such as increase the share of availa- 
tiorum b. especially power, distributed to the rulers—in par- 

» by increasing the fighting effectiveness of the body 


Politie in relation to others. 


PR i 
ele Ruling practices are limited by expectations as to 
indulgences and deprivations from the domain of rule. 


that conduct is by definition 


I:D ratio. What is empirical 
the conduct o 


activities of the body 
ulers as being either 
) of the values most 


dom previously pointed out 

n the rU gi pii as to the a 
ain a 2 proposition is its assertion that 
: - S. Hardman, article on “Masses” in BSS. 
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the domain of power is an important determinant of the I:D 
ratio for the power holders—especially in view of the concern 
of the rulers with maintaining and extending their power, as 
formulated in the preceding hypothesis. The rulers measure 
their indulgence, not merely by their power position, but by 
power potential as well. And the identifications, demands, and 
expectations of the domain are a significant factor in this po- 
tential. So much is this true that the limitation referred to in , 
the hypothesis may be taken as a basic feature of the political 
process. The necessity of taking precautions against a with- 
"drawal of favor on the part of the community at large is the 
core of the political way of thinking.!? 

As to the reason why the reactions of the domain must be 
taken account of by the rulers, the explanation often given is 
that of Hume: “Force is always on the side of the governed, 
so that the governors [rulers] have nothing to support them 
but opinion.” This is not altogether true. A ruling minority 
may well have a complete monopoly on the exercise of violence; 
especially where complex instruments and materials are in- 
volved. . : 

A more satisfactory formulation, perhaps, is in terms of 
the potential power of the domain in giving support to a rival 
leadership, so that the “principle of anticipated reaction” ena- 
bles the rulers to meet the threat, not of the domain itself, but 
of rivals for its power. Also important is economy in main- 
tenance of the rule, a factor which is sometimes crucial—for 
instance, when the rulers lack the resources (including the 
solidarity of the domain) to conduct a costly war in defense 
of their rule against rivals, especially if the latter are promul- 
gating a utopia according with the demands and expectations 
of the domain. 'Thus the rulers depend on the adherence by 
the domain to the political doctrine, and find it necessary to 
avoid obvious violations of the political formula. 


PROP. The rulers alter the regime whenever conformity 
to it is expected by them to constitute a significant deprivation. 


The condition stated in this hypothesis is not easily satis- 
fied. For first, as has been pointed out, apparent conformity 
is adequate—violations of the political formula are not them- 
selves deprivational unless they are widely recognized as viola- 


19. Friedrich, among others, has emphasized this principle, which he calls 
(1987, 16-17) “the rule of anticipated reaction.” 
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tions. Moreover, it is the rulers themselves who largely de- 
termine the interpretation of the political. formula, so that 
considerable latitude is available to it within the framework 
of the regime. And finally, the regime can be and constantly is 
being supplemented by practices not comprised within the 
political formula but not directly counter to it. 

Nevertheless the situation does sometimes arise in which these 
various devices are inexpedient, more so, that is, than a change 
of the regime would be. And on the hypothesis, in such cases 
the regime is changed. Laski (1935, 293) puts the point 
clearly, though in a specialized way : “When the political forms 
have endangered the rights of ownership, the class in possession 
has always sought to adjust them to its needs.” Here the propo- 
sition is in terms of an economic ruling class; but it applies to 
rulers of a different power base as well. 


PROP. Ruling practices are limited by the social order. 


Custom, morality, religion constitute effective limits to the 
exercise of power, even if they are not expressed in political 
doct rine or embodied in the regime. (There may be societal 
policy not dirctly implemented in decisions—as when, for ex- 
ample, the state is nonneutral with regard to religion with- 
ae a state-religion.) Laski (1925, 52-3) points out 

a 


1n practice, legally unlimited power turns out to be power exercised 
under conditions fairly well known to each generation. Behind, that. 
18, the legally omnipotent authority it is not very difficult to discern 
an electorate to whose opinions and desires increasing deference 
must be shown. 

? are those ex- 
authority but 
12) rhapsodi- 


The most intense of these “opinions and desires 
Pressed in the social order. They limit not only 
Control as well. Rousseau (Social Contract, II, 
cally refers to a law 


&raven neither on marble nor on brass, but in the hearts of the 
eeens ; a law which creates the real constitution of the state, which 
Acquires new strength daily, which, when other laws grow obsolete or 


Pass away, revives them or supplies their place, preserves @ pep 
in the spirit of their institutions, and imperceptibly subst 
customs, and 


orce of habit for that of authority. I speak of manner, 
above all of opinion. 
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However, the social order itself may be changed, or at any 
rate subjected to pressures, by those in power—as was done, 
for example, by Peter the Great and by Mustafa Kemal. But 
we cannot formulate here the analogue to the preceding hy- 
pothesis: the social order is not within the scope of power to 
anything like the degree to which the regime is subject to con- 
trol.?° 


$8.8 Political Functions 


DF. The functional divisions of a group are subgroups or- 
ganized for distinctive practices in behalf of group interests. 


A group is not simply an aggregate of persons engaged in 
the same activity. The practices are not simply parallel, but 
diversified and integrated in a more or less complex pattern 0 
organization: The elements of this organization are ordinarily 
not individuals but again groups, organized for the perform- 
ance of a particular function in the major pattern of organiza- 
tion. These subgroups are the functional divisions of the major 
group. 

Certain types of functional divisions are common to all 
groups, regardless of variation in the principled interests of the 
groups, since they pertain to expediency interests—that is, to 
‘the maintenance of group activity, regardless of the goals to 
which that activity is directed. One such functional division has 
already been discussed: the leadership. In every group some 
subgroup performs the distinctive practices of decision mak- 
ing; the leadership is specialized to the exercise of power, an 
is organized for the fulfillment of that function. Of courses 
there is great variation in the forms which this organization 
takes: committees, councils, boards with chairmen, directors: 
managers. But in one form or another a leadership is one 9 
the major functional divisions to be found in all groups. z 

A number of other such functional divisions may be spec 
fied. Not all groups, of course, exhibit articulation of function 
to the same degree; some-of the divisions may be rudimentary; 
and a single division may be organized for the performance 9 
more than one function. The following are some of the impor" 
tant functional divisions. 


While one part of the leadership is specialized for power .- 


20. See Pareto, 1985, 1009; and MacIver, 1926, 342. 
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practices within the group, another, the diplomatist division 
(“foreign service”) is devoted to integrating these practices 
with those of other groups.?! Unless the group be completely 
insular, the pattern of its relations to other groups is an im- 
portant expediency if not principled interest. The diplomatist 
‘division specializes in power relations (negotiation and agree- 
ment) with other groups, rather than the manipulation of sym- 
bols, violence, or goods and services. The continuing direct 
interplay of offer, counteroffer, acceptance and rejection ob- 
viously differs from the addressing of symbols to large groups 
whose members are not all leaders. A diplomat is a diplomatist 
with formal status, and his function, as Talleyrand put it, is 
to negotiate: “Il faut negocier, negocier et toujours negocier.” 
The diplomatist division includes more than a diplomatic corps: 
not all the practices of the division are formalized. The sabo- 
teur, spy, and agent provocateur may all be fulfilling diploma- 
tist functions in the present wide sense. Ani 

An internal diplomatist division might also be distinguished 
as a part of the leadership. It has the function of making in- 
ternal agreements in the name of the group, and includes vari- 
ous subleaders, representatives, mediators, arbitrators, con- 
ciliators, specialized negotiators. Among the last a particularly 
Important function is carried out by the fiver: a nonformal 
negotiator in practices which, if exposed, would be counter- 
mores, s 
Several functional divisions of the group specialize in the 

Use of symbols, The intelligence division is the subgroup mak- 
mg available to the leadership facts and analyses, and clari- 

Ying goals and alternatives. It provides expectations, that is, 
tor the consideration of the policy makers of the group. The 
intelligence function may be distinguished from the advisory 
Function, which recommends policy rather than merely pre- 
Senting policy considerations; it provides demands as well as 
*Xpectations, The intelligence function has been most fully 

*veloped in modern military organizations; but the same 

Suction is fulfilled with more or less adequacy in all groups. 
: e advisory function is especially important where the power 
E the group is concentrated in the hands of a few individuals, 
4 where the specialists in various skills do not themselves ex- 

“se power of corresponding scope. 

21. The term is borrowed from Frederick S. Dunn and William T. R. Fox. 
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The morale division is the subgroup engaging in practices 
for the maintenance of morale, that is, intensity of group par- 
ticipation. Although such practices consist largely in the 
manipulation of symbols, morale considerations may enter into 
the selection of any group activities. A characteristic practice 
of the morale division is ceremonialization: the manipulation 
of group sentiment symbols in rigid patterns, in such a way that 
the practice, though of minimal externalization and reciproc- 
ity, appears in the perspectives of the group to be highly in- 
dulgent to it. Of course, ceremonialization accompanies the 
activity of other elements of the group organization, particu- 
larly, as has been seen, that of the leadership. But in addition 
to the ceremonial elaboration of other practices, there is likely 
to be a certain amount of purely ceremonial activity in the 
group.?? Patterns of education of the young, including early 
training and subsequent initiation into the group, may also 
be taken as part of the work of the morale division, since 2n 
important component of it is the production of perspectives 
favorable to intense group paticipation. | 

The propaganda division may be distinguished from the 
morale division as another subgroup specializing in symbols, 
but concerned chiefly with demands and expectations rather 
than sentiments and identifications. Its function is to. marsha 
public opinion in support of the policies of the leadership. It 
may deal, of course, with publics outside as well as within the 
group. 

1 In every group some subgroup is concerned with the mate- 
rials of group operations, dealing not with symbols or power 
practices but with goods and services. It may be called the 
economic division. The most familiar part of this division 1$ 
the supply corps, and the related offices of treasurer and cus” 
todian. Like the others, the economie functions concern both 
the group itself and its relations with other groups. (In this 
latter aspect, the economic division is often grouped with the 


22. From the standpoint of this functional analysis, religíous institutions 
might be included in the morale division of the state. Whether or not religion 
is the opiate of the masses, it has certainly served, as Voltaire put aD f 
“keep mankind in order”—an order simultaneously moral and political. Religion’ , 
practices, apart from any other significance they might have, contribute cona 
siderably to the maintenance of faith in and loyalty to the group at large- “Ther 
is not, there cannot be, a state without religion,” M. A. Bakunin declared (80s 
and the State, 1900, 84). At any rate, if the state be without religion, other insti 
tutions must take over the important morale functions which religion serves. 
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foreign diplomatist and propaganda services as carrying on 
“political warfare” as distinguished from the use of violence.) 

A final functional division may be discriminated as specializ- 
. ing in instruments of violence: the armed forces. While this 
division is most familiar in the state, the military or *defense" 
function, as it is usually called, is. important in lesser groups 
as well. (In the case of the state, a distinction is usually made 
between army and police, according to whether the violence is 
externally or internally directed.) The leadership may enjoy 
the protection of bodyguards; the group may engage in acts 
of terror of greater or lesser magnitude; private armies may 
be employed in behalf of group interests; and so on. The parlia- 
mentary sergeant at arms symbolizes the existence of this func- 
tion in a vestigial form. 

‘The following table lists the functional divisions just dis- 
criminated. 


TABLE 6 
Functional Divisions of a Group 
Political Means Function Subgroup 
Practices Diplomatist Leadership 
Symbols Intelligence (Power Specialists) 
Goods and Services Advisory Symbol Specialists 
Violence Morale Economic Specialists 
Propaganda Armed Forces : 
Economic (Violence Specialists) 
Police, Army 


DF. The legislative function is the formation of generalized 
policy, 


The functions about to be discussed are ordinarily considered 
only in relation to the state as distinguished from other groups. 
i ost of the concepts introduced here; however, these 
th, Of more general application, and may.be discriminated in 
* Practices of the leadership of any group of sufficiently com- 
un Organization. What we are concerned with, in dei ore 
era ne es of any complete act of decision making. Sue 
in pon is important, not merely because of its usetu me : 
ma», Tetical formulations, but more particularly pecan 
“ny of the concrete functions of government are coming to 
ned on “outside of the pale and oversight of the state, 
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under the supervision of specialized committees and functional 
associations, e.g., neighborhood groups and trade unions.” ?? 
The legislature is not the only group enacting legislation; 
whoever makes policy is legislating. We are dealing here with 
functions, regardless of the structures—governmental or other- 
wise—which fulfill these functions. To what degree each func- 
tion is being carried out by specific governmental structures 
must be empirically determined in each case. 

We define the legislative function in terms of policy forma- 
tion rather than decision making, which is one case only © 
policy (when policy is expected to be, and in fact is, supporte 
by the application of sanctions. It is convenient to speak of 
“expected” and “completed” decisions). When legislation 18 
both authoritative and effective, we refer to its outcome as a 
legislative enactment. In its purely formal aspect it constitutes 
a statute; and when it is effective without authorization it may 


be called a fiat. 


DF. The administrative function is the specialization of 
policy in adaptation to particular cases. 


General policy embodied in legislation is administratively #P 
~ plied to concrete situations. The specialized policy resulting 
must accord with legislation; to the degree that the adminis" 
trator also forms general policy he engages in the legislative . 
function as well. (It is not being assumed that these functions 
are ever completely separated in distinct authority structures. 
When administration is both authoritative and effective, We 
refer to its outcome as an administrative ruling. In its pure y 
formal aspect, administration issues ordinances, or even more 
specialized administrative orders; when it is effective without 
authorization we may speak of an administrative edict or more 
specialized dictum. 

Law on this conception comprises both legislative enact- 
ment and administrative ruling. For it is clear that power 
resides in both the administrative and legislative functions— 
both are participations in the decision-making process. 
attempt has been made, for instance by Goodnow (1900); t 


23. Barnes, 1924, 8; and see also C. E. Merriam’s Public and Private dover 
ment, Yale University Press, 1944, and Beardsley Ruml's Tomorrows Busine? 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1945, especially Pt. II. 
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set up a basic differentation between politics and administra- 
tion, as though the latter were neutral with regard to policy, 
and simply selects means for the attainment of previously 
specified ends. But politics, in the sense of decision making, is 
a continuing process throughout the governmental act. Ends 
and means are here as elsewhere determined in conjugate rela- 
tionships with one another. Indeed, so far from true is it that 
power resides only in the legislative function, with adminis- 
tration consisting only in the mechanical application of de- 
cisions already made, that administration has in recent times 
been acquiring more and more independence of legislative con- 
trol altogether.?: 

_ The distinction between legislative and administrative func- 
tions is thus not intended as pointing to a strict demarcation 
between disparate practices, but as designative of discriminable 
Phases in the process of decision making.?* Concurrent with 
and permeating these phases of the governmental act are other 
moments of the decision-making process. Most familiar is the 
J udicial function: that of authoritatively deciding the conform- 
ity of practices to the political formula. Others have already 

een discusséd— the advisory and intelligence functions. And 
Still others may be discriminated—origination, for example, 
the function of introducing policy to be decided on.?* Table 7 
Sives the relations of the concepts discussed. 

24. See, for example, L. D. White's article on “Public Administration” in ESS. 


One of the paradoxes of modern administration,” he writes, “consists precisely 
in that the more the legislature strains to control administration, the less it 
Succeeds,” 
fae Compare the observation of the Federalist, No. XXX VII: Siexperlente en 
Tucted us that no skill in the science of government has yet been a we 
eni minate and define, with sufficient certainty, its three great Pror eerie 
eee executive and judiciary; or even the privileges and baat castes 
S legislative branches. Questions daily occur in the cour DS A 
E Prove the obscurity which reigns in these subjects, and which p 
ns adepts in political science.” M mental 
act ; Sorkunoy, among others, makes a similar analysis of the govern id 
(1922, 356-7). Assigning primary status to the legislative function, he sp m 
Sad "cooperating organs," which he divides into "the prepara titas 
the fa, ‘ves and the executive. The preparative [intelligence fant TR 
[advisors and materials from which the decision must be mide 9 e 
tive Tea And originative functions] proposes a plan for the decis ae e dain 
by mat ministrative function] puts in actual realization the effect o GREAT 
Law i Tal force.” On the general theory, see also H. Lauterpacht, Fu the last 
qt the International Community, Clarendon Press, 1933 (ePi VUE 
Pters) ; E, Jordan, Theory of Legislation, Progress Publishing Coe 


two cha 
and iti 
the writings of Hans Kelsen. 


Soa 
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TABLE 7 
The Decision-making Act 
Phases Formal Effective Both 
Legislative Statute Fiat amiga T 
Administrative Ordinance Edict Ruling 
Order Dictum 


DF. An agency is an authority structure; an office, a posi- 
tion of autharity. 


We may characterize agencies and offices in terms of their 
dominant functions as legislative, administrative, and so On- 
The distinction between agencies and functions facilitates the 
formulation of the question whether and to what degree a spec!” 
fied agency engages in functions other than the dominant one 
by which it is ordinarily characterized. An executive officer or 
agency of the government, for example, may be exercising some 
legislative as well as its dominant administrative functions. 

Moreover, we may distinguish between agencies whose ex- 
ercise of these functions is purely formal and those actually 
participating in that phase of the decision-making process 
(with or without authority). Thus we may distinguish betwee? 
a legislature and an assembly according to whether the legisla- 
tive power exercised is formal and effective or purely forma 
And similarly, we may speak of the formal and effective ad- 
mànistration.?* 


DF. Jurisdiction is the scope and domain of authority ; 90%- 
ernmentalization is increase in jurisdiction. 


The jurisdiction of the various authority structures is among 
the most important specifications of the political formula, 
though the specification need not be—and indeed, rarely 15577 
an exact one. The scope and domain of authority give the func, 
tional and territorial areas of jurisdiction. We may speak 0 
exclusive jurisdiction over certain practices or persons if these 

27. The study of the various political forms, both formal and effective, 1D 
which the functions discussed in this section are embodied, may be designate" 
political mechanics. Inquiry into the machinery of government in this se? 
(cameralism, the initiative and referendum, the cabinet system, and $O 9 4 
though important, is by no means the whole or the most basic part of politi 
inquiry—contrary to the impression which many textbooks no doubt involuntar 
give. 


o on): 
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are subject to but one authority, and concurrent deo 
if several authority structures share formal power with the 
same scope and domain. ) : 
oe ain! relations become governmentalized in the de ‘ 

gree that they are sub jected to regulation by authority. Hors 
Power only is in question here: governmentalization of e a 
practices may even be accompanied by a decrease in the degree 
of control over them. 


IX 


STRUCTURES 


The continuing arrangements—the structures—by which power 18 
shaped and shared within the community can be described according 
to the form of rule (effective power) and, more generally, the form 
of polity (both formal and effective). 


$9.1 Blites, Hierarchies, and Ruling Class 


DF. The power aggregate of a given power relationship cor” 


sists of those having power; the subject aggregate, those ove 


whom power is had. Power and subject growps are organize 
power and subject aggregates, respectively. : 


Ir 1s convenient to be able to speak of the exercise of or subjec- 
. tion to power without specification of the degree of organiza- 

tion holding among the persons at either end of the power Ye 

lationship. We designate such persons the power and sabasa 

aggregates, and we call them power and subject groups only 

when they are organized with reference to the power relata 
in question. Manufacturers constitute a power aggregate aus 
regard to economie power, but they do not constitute à power 
group unless they are specifically organized as such. Similarly 
the employees in a particular industry constitute a subjec 
group or subject aggregate according to whether or not they 
are organized in a union. 


PROP. The weight of power of a group varies with its de 


gree of organization. 


Of two groups both contained in a power aggregate: Ws 
more highly organized group is likely to participate more ez f 
fectively in the making of decisions. And the same is true? 
we compare the weight of power exercised by the power grou : 
as a whole with that of the power holders outside the grou, 
Conversely, the greater the weight of power exercise BEL 
group, the higher the degree of organization the group !$ hi 
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to have. There is more room for cooperation and solidarity, 
and these are the more important to the group the more it par- 
ticipates in the making of decisions. Thus a power group is 
almost always more highly organized than the corresponding 
subject group. ` - 
Because of organization, power cannot be conceived as a uni- 
lateral relationship. Both the subject and power groups par- 
ticipate in the making of decisions, though with different 
weights. The distinction between them is relative, being based 
on the comparatively greater power in the hands of one group; 
it is not a distinction between the group having all the power 
and the group having none. The mere fact that the subject 
group is organized as such gives it some share in the making 
of decisions—it being remembered that implementation of a 


decision is also part of the process of decision making: it helps 


determine whether or not a specific policy is in fact a decision. 
ke its ac- 


Solidarity and cooperation in the subject group ma 
ceptance of policy more important than in the case of an un- 
organized aggregate, and give it a corresponding weight of 
power, The effectiveness of even passive resistance is a clear 
Indication of the power in the hands of the subject group.* 


aT 5 The elite are those with most power in a group; the 
-elite, those with less power; the mass, east power. 

j The three terms correspond to ‘elect,” “mid-elect,” and “re- 
Ject,” but in relation to power alone rather than influence in 


i F 4 
FHR consequence, both choice and coercion are, generally speaking, ele: 


in hat the decisions reached 


noe of the power situation. Choice is involved in tl a 
ut EET process are partially determined by the pol 
no me cion is involved in that the weight of power In 

ans always the same: to deny that power is & unilateral 


8 Pe o 

SONDA RE is strictly symmetrical. Friedrich, among dues a Bir 
i € implicati iti siderations. 

neither plications for political theory of these con Speen 


Simply a substance inhering in some agents i 
saan mutual nature,” he writes (1997, 14). «Where the suhstanole ione 

i " ETIN o. 
Coene. the thinker has been inclined to neglect the phenom ain hese the 
relatio; to neglect the 
to recog- 


Myths, 
5 “mental” q 
; oes not mean that it is not “real.”) The point i 
mE fe lateral conceptions of power tend to put undue emphasis on Lue 
^ expense of considerations, on operations at the expense of PEE of the 
SES not literally weapons, but a theory of power must take ace d 
ideas as well as of weapons. 
P 


dea, 
Pow. 
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general. Whether the corresponding concepts coincide in their 
application is an empirical matter to be discussed shortly.? 

The division into elite and mass can be made wherever there 
are any differences— whether as to weight, scope, or domain— 
in the amount of power enjoyed by various persons in the group- 
Nothing more is presupposed by the concept as here defined 
than the existence of some such differences. No more than this 
is contained in such assertions as Pareto’s (1935, 246) that. 
“every people is governed by an elite, by a chosen element in 
the population” ; what is said, in effect, is that every people is 
ruled by—rulers. 

The point is important in the light of the common supposi- 
tion that to put the concept of elite to the fore in political sci- 
ence is to deny from the outset the possibility of democratic 
institutions. But whether a social structure is democratic de- 
pends not on whether or not there is an elite, but on the re- 
lations of the elite to the mass—how it is recruited and how it 
exercises its power. “It is not the existence of this limited group,” 
says Friedrich, “but the method of its establishment which 
serves as the essential criterion of the several forms of govern- 
ment.” 3 

The size of the elite is usually small compared with that of the 
mass.* The term “mass” itself connotes a multitude, but whether 
the mass as here defined is numerous in relation to the elite is 


2. The phrase “in a group” is intended to emphasize the difference between 
the concepts of elite and power aggregate. The latter is applied to any specific 
power relation; the former, to the entire network of power relationships holding 
in the group. The elite consists of those who belong to the power aggregates of 
the most, or the most important, power relations. The rulers, as defined in the 
preceding section, may be regarded as the most active members of the elites 
where the emphasis is on effective rather than formal power, and the group m 
question is a body politic. 

8. Article on “Oligarchy” in ESS. Misunderstandings similar to that just aes 
cussed sometimes occur with regard to the concept of power. Philosophers have 
sometimes delineated societies in which “no person has power over any other.” 
What is usually meant by such phrases can more clearly be expressed by deserib- 
ing certain characteristics of the power relations obtaining, rather than by 
speaking of the absence of such relations altogether. As Locke observed, “The 
great question which, in all ages, has disturbed mankind ... has been, no 
whether there be power in the world, not whence it came, but who should have j 
(Treatises on Government, I). And, it may be added, what kind and how muc 
power, and to what ends it is directed. These questions will be discussed i? 
later sections of this chapter. 

4. Compare Laski, 1925, 21: *What, as a matter of history, can alone be pre- 
dicted of the state is that it has always presented the striking phenomenon o 
a vast multitude owing allegiance to a comparatively small number of men-" 
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an empirical question. Of course, where exactly to draw the 
lines between elite, mid-elite, and mass has not been indicated 
(nor can it be, without reference to a particular problem). But 
it is an empirical property of the power distribution that it 
ordinarily has a low distribution index, as compared with that 
for other important values. 


PROP. Influence varies with power, the difference in influ- 
ence of the elite and mass varying with the power of the elite. 


The hypothesis formulates an empirical correspondence be- 
tween elite, mid-elite, and mass on the one hand, and elect, mid- 
elect, and reject on the other. (It is not meant, of course, that 
the corresponding aggregates coincide person by person—it has 
already been pointed out that an individual may have a con- 
siderable amount of power without other forms of influence and 
conversely.) The hypothesis states, in other words, that the 
share of values received by an aggregate depends on its power, 
and that the differences in this share are greatest where the 
power of the elite is greatest. 


PROP. Upper elites tend to be skilled in the practices of in- 
terpersonal relations rather than of the area in which decisions 
are to be made. 


The proposition rests on the fact that power practices are 
of a characteristic sort distinct from the nature of the practices 
over which power is exercised. (Administration of one type of 
enterprise is more like that of another than would be indicated 
by the differences in the characteristic practices of the two 
enterprises.) It must be emphasized that the hypothesis con- 
cerns upper elites only. Different elites considered as a whole 
may very well exhibit sharp differences in characteristic skills. 
In one society the elite may consist largely of military men, in 
another of lawyers. The hypothesis is that the upper. elites of 
both will exhibit similar skille—in the practices of interper- 


3 « » 
5. This hypothesis also has been enunciated by Laski (article on DEIOSIREYN 
in ESS): “The benefits a man can obtain from the social process are, at Teast 
approximately and in general, a function of his power of effective demand D 
. 9T, aS we would say, of his degree of participation in the making of decisions. 
Laski holds further that this in turn depends upon the property owned, that is, 
that power is always a function of position in the economic value pattern. This 
more special proposition is to be distinguished from the hypothesis under con- 
sideration. 
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sonal relations. The composition of elites as a whole will be 
further discussed in the following section. 


DF. A hierarchy is a structure of power relationships of 
varying amounts of power; a co-archy is a structure of equal 
power relationships. 


A hierarchy is thus a coordinated aggregate of persons among 
whom power relationships hold so as to establish an order of 
superiors and subordinates. A section of this order may be called 
a vertical echelon in the hierarchy, as distinguished from a 
horizontal echelon constituted by power holders of equal rank 
in the hierarchy.* In a co-archy, the power exerted in one di- 
rection is the same as that of the converse: the members of the 
co-archy are equals in power status with regard to one another. 
Thus in a co-archy a horizontal rather than vertical echelon 
is most prominent. Such relations might-characterize (at least 
formally) the power pattern in a league or confederation, for 
example. When two hierarchies share a domain of power; and 
are equal in power status, they are sometimes referred to as 
a dyarchy. 4 
- Hierarchies may be internally diversified with regard to 
weight, scope, or domain of power, and classified as hegemonic, 
functional, or territorial, respectively, according to the mode 
of distribution of power within the hierarchy. (Of course all 
three types are involved to some degree in almost all hier- 
archies.) The hierarchy of army officers is primarily hege- 
monic; the administrative hierarchy of the federal govern- 
ment is primarily functional; the hierarchy of a political party 
is often territorially diversified. Again, hierarchies may be 
classified by the base value of the power exercised. In these 
terms, the distinction is sometimes made between genealogical 
and contractual hierarchies, according to whether kinship or 
explicit commitment underlies the hierarchical relationship.” 
And so on, ; 


6. Hierarchies ave sometimes analyzed radically, rather than in terms of verti- 
cal and horizontal echelons. Here we speak of a power center and a power periph- 
ery. More detailed analyses may be made in terms of subcenters, the radius 0 
power, and so on. See also chap. v, “The Pyramid of Power,” in R. M. MacIver, 
1947. 

7. See, for instance, MacLeod, 1931, 103 ff., for a discussion of these structures: 
The present definition of hierarchy includes both “bureaucratic” and "pYT?" 


midal” structures in MacLeod’s terms. See also R. H. Lowie’s Origin of the 


4 
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PROP. Power groups develop into hierarchies. 


“Power is never a mere subordination of the many to the 
one,” says MacIver (1926, 47). “It is, always, a hierarchy.” 
A group exercising power diversifies its power practices in a 
coordinated structure of superiors and subordinates. This serves 
the principled interests of the power group in accord with the 
familiar advantages of the division of labor, (Accordingly, a 
hierarchy is the more complex the greater the scope and domain 
of the power exercised.) 

An even more important factor making for hierarchy is 
the expediency interests of the group. The establishment of a 
hierarchy is a mode of resolving conflicts among power groups 
with overlapping domains and scope. As Timasheff explains 
(1939, 301-2) : 


The tendency of power structures to form larger, complex systems 
is rooted in their very essence. Systems of domination which re- 
mained independent of one another and, at the same time, claimed . 
obedience within the same social field; from the same individuals, 
would encounter conflicts. Conflicts among power structures re- 
sult either in the destruction of all the conflicting units or in a com- 
bination of them into hierarchies. : 


Thus the formation of a hierarchy contributes to the stabil- 
ity of the power structure. It does so first by minimizing con- 
flict—an order is established which assigns a specific and recog- 
nized place to each of the conflicting powers. And secondly, the 
Structure enjoys the support of the entire hierarchy, each 
member of which now has a stake in the power distribution. 
When power is concentrated, support for the power structure 
is correspondingly limited; with the distribution of power, 
Support becomes correspondingly widespread. 

DF. A bureaucracy is a hierarchy of considerable power and 
diversification, and low circulation. 

The term as here defined is descriptive, not normative. A 

ureaucracy is simply an impermeable and complex hierarchy. 
The preceding hypothesis is not to be misconstrued, therefore, 
as asserting that power groups always tend to constitute bu- 


State, Harcourt, Brace, 1927, for a discussion of the kinship principle as one 
particular pattern of political organization. 
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reaucracies. The crucial question is the circulation occurring 
within the hierarchy. The members of the hierarchy might, for 
example, hold their positions for short elective terms, rather 
than constitute a hereditary bureaucracy. 


DF. The ruling class is the class from which rulers are re- 
cruited and in whose interest they exercise power; a dependent 
class is one indulged by the power process, but not sharing in 
the rule; a subject class is one sharing least in both power and 
other values. 


The rulers have been defined as those supreme in the body 
politic—the most active and powerful members of the elite. 
The ruling class is the effective constituency of the rulers, not 
necessarily formally but nonetheless effectively represente 
by the rulers. The rulers are recruited from this class, either 
on & hereditary principle or on the basis of skills or practices 
characteristic of the class. But the definition is of a social class, 
that is, a class specified with regard to both welfare and defer- 
ence values. It enjoys a preferential share not only of power but 
of the other important values as well. 

A dependent class is one sharing to a considerable degree 
the benefits of the rule, but not participating in it. Lacking 
power, it is dependent on the ruling class for the indulgences 
it enjoys. There may be some recruitment of rulers from de- 
pendent classes, but to no great extent, and such rulers usua y 
exercise power of limited weight and scope. A dependent class 
constitutes an elect, therefore, but not an elite. 1 

The concept of a dependent class is useful not only in its 
avoidance of the oversimplified dichotomy between ruling class 
and ruled, but also because there need not always be a ruling 
class. Several classes may participate in the rule and its bene- 
fits to varying degrees, and during a specified interval now one 
and now another may be dominant and the others dependent- 
This situation is especially characteristic of periods when new 
classes are rising to a dominant position. When a ruling class 
is no longer able to provide rulers, but must recruit them from 
other classes, its power potential is at a minimum. Its value 
position can be stabilized only as the locus of authority, a” 
effective power passes into other hands. But there is rare vee 
sudden wholesale transfer of rule from one class to another (re 
gardless of formal revolution). Rather, a dependent class comes 
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to share more and more power till it finally quite displaces the 
old ruling class. f 

The subject class is least indulged in the distribution of 
values, and has least power. Again there may be several sub- 
Ject classes, with varying shares of influence. Some few indi- 
viduals of the subject classes may even be recruited to partici- 
pate in the rule. It must be emphasized that nothing is said in 
the definition about the relative permeability of ruling, de- 
pendent, and subject classes. In particular cases there may be 
a high degree of circulation among them. In others, the classes 
may be highly impermeable, and may be designated as ruling 
and subject castes, or closed rather than open classes. 


PROP. A class acquires supremacy in the degree that it con- 
tributes to the more intense values of the society. 


: The hypothesis is that the class acquires a dominant posi- 
tion in the degree that the values which it shapes (creates, pro- 
duces) are highly valued in the body politic. These values are 
not necessarily economic in the narrow sense. Societies ruled, 
for example, by a warrior class or priesthood confirm the hy- 
pothesis insofar as these classes owe their ruling position to the 
value put upon the activities characteristic of the class.® 

Since values are agglutinative—those with a favorable share 
of some values are likely to acquire other values also—the su- 
premacy of the class may often appear in the perspectives of 
the body politic to be based on values other than those charac- 
teristically shaped by the class. Tawney (1981, 231-2) points 
out, for example, that 


the class which, for the time being, is economically preponderant 

tends normally to be that which discharges the most conspicuous 

public obligations. Naturally, it often displays the graces of civili- 

zation in an exceptional degree. Naturally, again, the relations of 

cause and effect are commonly reversed, so that it is said to exercise 

Power because it is educated and fit to govern, not to possess culture 
A and influence because its economic position has brought exceptional 
. Opportunities of both within its reach. 


certain activities become valued be- 
nly by members of the ruling 
s fully elaborated by Veb- 
for example, are likely 
m for suste- 


8. There is a reciprocal effect as well: 
cause they are characteristically engaged in o 
class—hunting and warfare, for example. The point i 
len, 1918. But the converse fact remains that hunters, 
to enjoy a favorable power position in societies that depend on the 
nance, warriors in predatory groups, and so on. 
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The factor dealt with in the hypothesis is of course not the — 


only one conditioning supremacy. In particular, the effective- 
ness of the utopia invoked for acquisition of power, and the 
ideology for its maintenance, is of great importance. It is not 
strictly true, as the Communist Manifesto asserts, that “the 
ruling ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of its ruling 
class.” But where the “ruling ideas” are not those of the rul- 


ing class, the latter is correspondingly likely to lose its su- - 


premacy. The process by which one class supplants another 
in rule will be discussed in Chapter 10. 


$9.2 Forms of Rule 
DF. The rule is the pattern of ruler practices. 


A description of the rule is thus a description of the way in 
which control is distributed and exercised in the body politic, 
just as the regime is constituted by the distribution and exercise 
of authority. But there is no simple correspondence between 
rule and regime: two states may exhibit the same regime but 
differ considerably in rule, or have the same rule under different 
regimes. Hence a comparison of the political institutions of two 


states, or of a pre- and postrevolutionary situation in a given . 


state, must take account of both rule and regime—of effective 
as well as formal power.? 


Most of the political, and many nonpolitical, characteristics 
of the state are a function of the patterns of effective rather 
than formal power. It is this which confers importance on the 


9. “If it be borne in mind," says Goodnow (1900, 6), “that the political insti- 
tutions of a people are to be found without, as well as within the law, and the 
the constitution cannot be understood without a knowledge of the administrative 
system, it is believed that the political institutions of different people will show 
a much greater similarity than would be thought to exist were the consideration 
confined to the formal provisions of the constitutional law.” But a much greater 
difference as well, as other writers have pointed out. “Shifts of power can ren 
form a state almost overnight . . . with no corresponding change in the actua 
form or constitution of government. So-called republican Rome made severa 
rapid shifts from oligarchy to republicanism or democracy and back again with- 
out any serious change in the forms of its government, in its constitution. nm 
when the republic became a monarchy, very few changes were necessary in the 
republican constitution. So, likewise, the French republic remained in form 2 
republic when it became in fact an absolute monarchy under Napoleon in 1804; 
and, to use the language of the French Senate’s proclamation of the monarchy» 
‘the republic is ruled by an emperor’!” (MacLeod, 1931, 107-8). 
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concept of rule.!? The rule may be described by specifying the 
composition of the elite. Hence this has been one of the most im- 
portant bases of differentiation among states since Aristotle: 
"States are characterized by differences in their governing 
[ruling] bodies—one of them has a government of the rich, an- 
other of the virtuous, etc.” (Politics, III, 18). A 

In the following table, forms of rule are classified in terms of 
the composition of the elite. 


TABLE 8 

Forms of Rule by Composition of Elite 
Base Value Elite Rule Rulers 
Power Officials Bureaucracy Bureaucrats 
Respect Nobility Aristocracy Aristocrats 
Rectitude Righteous Ethocracy Ethocrats 
Affection Popular Demosocracy Demosocrats 
Well-Being Virile Virocracy Virocrats 
Wealth Wealthy Plutocracy Plutocrats — 
Skill Skill Specialists Technocracy Technocrats 


Enlightenment Symbol Specialists Ideocracy Ideocrats 


There are, of course, other ways in which rules may be classi- 
fied; some of these will be considered in the following section. 
Here we distinguish rules according to the composition of the 
elite. Corresponding to the nature of the elite are characteristic 
forms of power. The base values of these forms are also given in 
the table. When other values are taken into account, other forms 
of power may be distinguished, hence other elites exercising 
such power, with corresponding forms of rule. Thus the table is. 
not exhaustive even with this basis of classification. — 

Bureaucracy is the form of rule in which the elite is com- 
Posed of officials; the rulers are known, of course, as bureau- 
crats. The term has previously been defined as a complex, 
impermeable hierarchy ; and this sense coincides with its mean- 
ing as applied to a form of rule. Since the elite is composed 
of officials it is self-perpetuating: replacements are recruited 


10. Compare Mosca, 1939, 51: “From the poirit of view of scientific research the 
real superiority of the concept of the ruling, or political class lies in the fact 
that the varying structure of ruling classes has a preponderant importance in 
determining the political type, and also the level of civilization, of the different 
Peoples,” 
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from within the hierarchy. Most often, this takes place on a 
hereditary principle. But a bureaucracy may also incorporate 
a technocratic element by recruiting replacements in part 
through a system of training for its civil service. In any case; 
the elite is characterized by its specifically political qualifica- 
tions, associated with varying degrees of skill. 

In using the term aristocracy to designate a particular form 
of rule, we are giving it a somewhat more special meaning than 
simply the etymological “rule of the best.” In this wide senses 
all rules could be called aristocracies, “best” being specified 
in terms of the values assumed to characterize the elite. We 
define aristocracy as the rule of the “best” in relation only to 
respect and derivative values (honor, glory). The elite in an 
aristocracy is composed of nobles, or, less formally, of the select 
groups in the society. (Specialists in the rituals of deference 
—those playing important roles with regard to ceremony 
are also ordinarily included in this elite.) Nothing is said here, 
of course, as to what specific characteristics are in turn deter- 
minative of respect. One of the most common is age; the corre 
sponding form of rule, a type of aristocracy, is known as 
gerontocracy. Where distribution of respect in the society takes 
account of sex differences, gynocracy (rule of women) may be 
a resultant form. 

Ethocracy is ‘the form of rule in which the elite is charac- 
terized by a particular status and function with regar 
moral values. Of course, moral values may be—and usually are 
—associated with every elite, just as are respect and other 
values. But here the moral values serve as the distinguishing 
mark of the elite. Plato’s Republic, for instance, describes & 
form of rule in which the elite is characterized largely in terms 
of moral excellence. The most familiar type of ethocracy is that 
in which the elite consists of a priesthood; the form is known: 
of course, as a theocracy (somewhat inaccurately, since the re- 
ligion need not be markedly theistic). 

A demosocracy is the form of rule in which the base value 
of the predominant form of power is affection. Since this mus 
be widely dispersed to serve as a basis of power, demosocracy 
is rule by the popular, the favorites of the people.” The rulers 


11. Thus the term is not to be misunderstood as designating a form of m 
which the mass itself directly exercises power. Rule is always by an elite; but 
principle of elite recruitment, and the relations between elite and mass 
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xe a to as demosocrats. When the favorite attains his status 
see by manipulation of symbols of popular demands, 
$ : i cations, and expectations he is known as a demagogue. 
za Cee se may equally be recruited from among special- 
ERE —€ skills—they may be popular military heroes, for 
n e. hen the affection on which this form of power is 
ased is not distributed throughout the group, but is most 
prominent among the reject, or when the acquisition and ex- 
er cise of power is the externalization of crowd perspectives and 
practices, the form of rule has been called an ochlocracy (mob- 
ocracy). 
bus a virocracy is a coinage, there being no general 
ee E ae for the form of rule in which the elite is recruited in 
FEN of well-being (vigor, vitality, prowess). We call the 
ae 8, gn analogy to more familiar designations, virocrats. In 
nad primitive tribes the chieftain is a virocrat in the present 
moe most common types of virocracy are those in which the 
T eR of specialists in violence. In the predatory state 
2 E age is the predominant form,of power. Praetorianism 
: nother type of virocracy, effective power being exercised 
oy specialists in violence (the praetorian guard) whose office 
is to insure the safety of the formal center of power. In terms 
of the present definitions, a power structure rešting on the in- 
De spen of slavery is also a virocracy : the term slavocracy has 
= used in this connection. The reign of terror is also a 
5d pe of virocracy, violence being implemented to secure respect 
or authority not forthcoming otherwise. The absence of & 
mem term for such types of rule does not indicate that the 
type is unimportant, but reflects the fact that, because of the 
noe of naked power, forms of rule based on violence are 
ikely to become associated with or transformed to.some of 
the other forms.12 
Plutocracy is the familiar form of 

values of the predominant forms of po 


rule in which the base 
wer are economic. The 


A. demosocracy is constituted as such, 


considerably from one form to another. 
that the elite owes its position to pop- 


not by its having no elite, b 
t by the fact 
ular affection. j mE 
us On the importance of virocracy sees for example, Bagehot (1878, 49) : “All 
geen history has been the history of the superposition of the more mili- 
EAM races over the less military—of the effort, sometimes successful, sometimes 
uccessful, of each race to get more military.” 
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elite consists of the wealthy, and the rulers may be designated 
in a purely descriptive sense as plutocrats. They comprise 
those with a favorable position in the wealth pattern, whether 
as industrialists, financiers, or whatever. The predominant 
power is economic: subsistence power, ecopolitical power, and 
so on. 

Where skill is the base value, we speak of the form of rule 
as technocracy, and the rulers as technocrats. We designate the 
elite as skill specialists; it comprises engineers, managers, ex- 
perts, and so on. In the special case where power is dispersed 
throughout all skill groups, the type of rule is known as 
ergatocracy (literally, rule by the workers; to be clearly dis- 
SUE of course, from the “dictatorship of the proletar- . 
iat”). 

_ Any form of rule where the elite consists of symbol special- 
ists we designate as an ideocracy. The term was introduced by 
Bluntschli (1921, 331), who gave it, however, a narrow sense 
for which another term (“theocracy”) is already available. 
We apply it to any body politic in which the predominant forms 
of power are those resting on the manipulation of symbols. 
Among the special types may be mentioned the lewocracy; 
where the elite consists of those manipulating the symbols of 
the political formula.? Of the many meanings of “democ- 
racy,” those which characterize it by the important role in the 
TM bre: DE pe eeenssion call attention to its as- 

ts as an 1deocracy. Hobbes, for example, says (De Corpore 
Politico, T) that “a democracy in effect. inno hn than ie 
tocracy of orators, interrupted sometimes with the temporary 
monarchy of one orator.” Michels, too, characterizes democ- 
racy (1915, 60) by its recruitment of the elite from symbol 
specialists—orators and journalists. (Other elements in the 
concept of democracy will be discussed in $9.4.) 14 


18. See V. L. Parrington, Main Currents i t 
7 s in American Thought, Harcour» 
Brace, 1980, II, 118, Compare A. D. Lindsay’s observation, in his Modern Demo- 
cratic State, Oxford University Press, 1943, 113: "The moving speeches we make 


about the supremacy of law in the world i d to 
say supremacy of lawyers." at i a Mele de 


14, Bluntschli, following the ‘Aristotelia: 
with ideocracy a “perverted form,” which 
basis of classification is the mode of distributi : 

A ion of the benefits of the rule, & 
well as the composition of the elite; this type of classification. will be elaborate 
in the next section.) Bluntschli intended the distinction to correspond with that 
between religion and idolatry. It seems useful, however, to apply the term *jdol- 


n mode of classification, associates 
he calls idolocracy. (In Aristotle the 
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Of course, these various forms of rule are not mutually ex- 
clusive; on the contrary, they rarely appear in pure form. A 
bureaucracy, for example, may also be plutocratic, officials be- 
ing recruited from the economic elite; such a political struc- 
ture is sometimes called a business state. A virocracy may be 
aristocratic, the elite consisting of lords, as in the feudal state. . 
In the garrison state virocracy and bureaucracy are combined, 
the body politic being thoroughly militarized and bureaucra- 
tized.1° The party state is both bureaucratic and ideocratic: 
power is exercised by party officials and symbol specialists. 
Plato’s Republic describes a body politic which is not only 
ethocratic, but has important elements also of technocracy 
and ideocracy. And so on. 

In short, the control process is not adequately described by 
being characterized simply as one form of rule or another. 
There must be specified all the forms of power entering in vari- 
ous degrees into the power process, and the relations and inter- 
actions among them. Nothing is gained by the spurious simpli- 
fication in which all power structures are treated as instances 
of only two or three basic forms. The many forms thus far 
discriminated, moreover, have resulted from a classification 

. only in terms of the composition of the elite. In the next section 
other discriminations will be made in terms of the relations be- 
tween elite and mass. 


PROP. The power order of elites in a society is correlated 
with the ordering of the values on which their power is based. 


That is, the base values of the dominant forms of power 
are also the dominant values (as determined by total conduct, 
pat merely symbols of demand). For example, wealth is the 
$ °minant value in plutocracies, respect (honor, glory) in aris- 
-0cracies, and so on. The dominance of these values is embodied 
n the Working conception of economy, that is, in the actual 
estimation in the I:D ratio in given situations or courses of 
action ; it need not always coincide with the doctrines current. 
Rey to any type of ideocracy in which the symbols manipulated are of a char- 

é ristically transempirical and antirational sort—those forms of rule in which 
[49 cung position is occupied by what Barker (1942, 77) aptly calls the “mysta- 
Uber. Rules associated with religious institutions we have already classified as 
ciateq c ethocracy, Since not all religions are transempirical, while all are asso- 

e particular moral doctrines. , 
XL "n N. Lasswell, “The Garrison State,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
> No. 4, January, 1941 (reprinted in Lasswell, 1947). 
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(Choice of career by the young might also be mentioned as a 
significant index.) 

Where the form of rule is “mixed”—as it usually is—several 
yalues may share the dominant position. In a plutocratic bu- 
reaucracy (business state), both power and wealth are deemed 
important, and each may often be exchanged for the other— 
the millionaire finds it worthwhile to buy an ambassadorship, 
the party boss foregoes the prestige of office to collect his graft. 
The purchase of titles is one measure of the degree to which 
a rule is still aristocratic: when aristocracy has fully given 
way to another form of rule, a title ceases to be of account. 
In other societies, rectitude and power are values of the same 
rank: it is a matter of indifference Whether the ambitious young 
-man enters the church or the army. And so on. 

The proposition is formulated in terms of a co-relation— 
the relationship extends in both directions. High estimation of 
& particular value gives a high power potential to those en- 


portion to its importance in the 
values. In the converse direction, 


other ways. In a rising plutocracy wealth is extolled at the 
expense of other values (it has been taken as a mark of pre- 
destination to salvation, for instance). But as the position of 
the plutocrat comes to be challenged by a rival elite, values with 
a higher distribution index than Wealth—such as rectitude and 
respect—may be brought to the fore, to limit and weaken in 


intensity demands for a redistribution of wealth, and thereby 
power. 


$9.3 Polity 
DF. The polity is the regime and the rule. 


The polity is thus the political structure in the full sense; 
comprising both the authority and control structures. The 
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Whole value process in the society—its culture—is thereby 
characterized from the standpoint of power, and the society is 
from this standpoint a body politic. Any other value may 

Serve as an analogous standpoint for social inquiry: where 
wealth is central, one speaks of the economy of the society ; 
for skill, its technology; and so on. Thus in a sense all of the 
social sciences have an identical subject matter, but they adopt 
toward this subject matter varying observational standpoints 
(frames of reference) leading to different sets of problems. 

ence, though political science as here conceived is charac- 
teristically concerned with polities, it is not limited to that 
concern (“science of government,” “science of the state;” and 

80 on), but deals with the social process in its entirety, though 
always in its bearings on power. 

The possibilities for the fruitful classification of power struc- 
tures are inexhaustible, as indicated by the distinctions al- 
ready made in this book, and in the history of scientific and 
Popular usage. From a systematic standpoint, we look upon 
Society as man seeking values through institutions. Power is 
one of the values, and our emphasis is upon the classification 
of power institutions according to the ways in which power is 
shaped and shared. The polities to be classified from this stand- 
Point can also be related to whatever classifications prove use- 
ful in describing the institutions specialized to wealth, respect, 
and other values. 

: It should be emphasized that our categories refer to func- 
tional rather than conventional patterns. A pattern is con- 
Ventionally designated when the term used to refer to it is the 
one locally prevailing, usually more significant in politics than 
m politica] science, and commonly emphasizing the formal 
rather than effective components of power. Thus the local com- 
munity may speak of “business” policies where, from the stand- 
Point of the scientific observer, the policies are actually deci- 
. Hons, and what is involved is not wealth but power. In the 
Same way words like “property” may be used to refer to the 

ownership” of the instruments of production (wealth) ; yet, 

rom a systematic standpoint the relations may again, for the 
most part, constitute decisions (power), since choices made by 
€ “owner” can be enforced against an objector by imposing 
-Severe deprivations (actual starvation, or mutilation by “com- 

Pany police”), , 
or scientific purposes it is convenient to begin the investiga- 
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tion of concrete situations with “conventionally” named insti- 
tutions, and gradually to determine the degree of severity that 
is expected to be used in coping with nonconformity to specific 
policies. In the absence of such studies—and partly as a stimu- 
lus to making them—it is often useful to classify “governments 

(polities) according to prevalent terminology. These conven- 
tional terms are helpful guides to current policy thinking, and 
indicate the initial stages of scientific inquiries that aim at pro- 


viding knowledge for which recognized categories are already 
; 16 
in use. 


DF. The constitution is the basic pattern of the polity ; the 
formal constitution, of the regime; the effective constitution, 


of the rule. The charter is the constitution authoritatively sym- 
bolized. 


To describe the constitution is therefore to specify how the 
body politic is constituted as to both authority and control. 
-The formal constitution is an embodiment of the political for- 
mula, or at any rate of the political doctrine from which the 
formula is elaborated. The formal constitution alone, how- 
ever, is not an adequate description of the polity.1? It is, in 
Burke’s phrase, only “the vestment of the body politie.” It 1s 
therefore important to extend the dual consideration of power 
—as authority and as control-—to a distinction between the 
formal and effective constitution. The polity cannot be ade- 
quately characterized in either the one set of terms or the 
other, but only by applying them conjointly.2® 


16. An outstanding example of this type of well-timed classification is that of 


R. M. Maclver, 1947, 151. The terms are partly functional (systematic, scien- 
tific), and partly conventio partly functional (sy: y 


From our point of vi i i 
differences and relations betw. 


who, defining the constitution as the “ 


lished constitution may incline to de: 
oligarchical spirit" (Politics, IV, 5; a 
between rule and regime depends o 
the people.” 

18. “The absence of a word to descri 
the forms of political democracy with 


mocracy but may be administered in an 
nd see also III, 6). Of course the disparity 
n more than the “education and habits O 


be the type of society which combines 
Sharp economic and social divisions i$ 
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The distinction between “written” and “unwritten” con- 
stitutions is of less importance than whether a given set of 
constitutional symbols (that is, symbols purporting to be de- 
scriptive of the polity) is authoritative or not. The authorita- 
tive symbolization of the constitution we call the charter of the 
body politic. 'There is always a charter, save in the case of 
naked power, where control is exercised without recourse to 
authority.” But of course charters differ greatly as to elabo- 
rateness, systematization, and other stylistic characteristics. 
It is clear that the charter will not often describe the effective 
constitution: there is usually a disparity between authority 
and control. Rather, the charter describes the basic features 
of the formal constitution. Roughly speaking, the formal con- 
stitution is the legal structure of the body politic; the charter is 
the set of symbols (written constitution) by which the structure 
functions, t 

DF - The allocation of power is its distribution as to weight. 
ttizens are those in a body politic who share in the allocation 
9! power; subjects, those who do not. 


The allocation of power is, in particular, the distribution 
of the weight of power as between power and subject aggregates. 


st unfortunate,» Tawney has observed (1931, 98), "since it obscures the prae- 
serum realities which it is ebal to A The conventional e 
in Spies by the character of their constitutional arrangements had pe ux 
of EI when the principle objective of effort and speculation was the " en m 
inda itical rights, It is economic and sociai forces, however, which are t he m s 
it is “udal in determining the practical operation of political eae: and 
iter mig and social relations that create the most urgent of the nee 
duced E confronting industrial communities.” The political taxonomy i ro 
fers, me this chapter is intended to fill, in part, the lack to which Town Tita 
by de ei Constitutional arrangements" in a formal sense must be accompai 

“py Ptions of the patterns of effective power. "n 
becom, uF even here a charter tends to emerge as the patterns of ce bn 
Selves t Stabilized, and expectations, demands, and identifications attac Pad 
9f this 9 the symbols functioning in these patterns. Friedrich Rupe ane s 
Straint Process as follows (1937, 111-12): “The total complex of i as 
Commu; n governmental action which makes up the ‘constitution o A M 
Such DAY will necessarily crystallize into more or less familiar word patterns, 
lo legislative, executive and judicial power,’ ‘state’s rights,’ ‘due proca 
Order, and eech; ete, These word patterns gradually become eros 
tion a thus the constitution as a political process emerges into the oe 
tion on is political force.” Friedrich is here concerned with patterns o on 
Similay Sd ective power, but authoritative constitutional symbols eed n D. 
Plies the a oe other patterns. (The phrase “constitutional govorima ETEA 
in the next section & particular type of constitution, which will be co! 
Q 
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A subject is thus a member of the body politic who belongs only 
to subject aggregates. His share in decision making is minimal 
(consisting only in not rebelling against the decisions in the 
making of which he has not otherwise participated). The citi- 
zen, on the other hand, does have some weight of power: he 
may hold office, cast a vote, and participate in other ways m 
the exercise of power. (The present definition thus coincides 
with Aristotle's [III, 1]: “He who has the power to take part 
in the deliberative or judicial administration of any state is 
said by us to be a citizen of that state.?) It is to be noted that 
the distinction between sub ject and citizen is not purely formal, 
but involves control as well as authority. It is possible to speak 
of citizens in a monarchy and of subjects in a representative 
government, if the allocation of effective power does not corre- 
spond to that formalized in the regime. 


DF. Autocracy is the form of rule in which the weight of 
power is chiefly in the hands of one person; oligarchy, in the 


hands of a group of rulers; a republic, distributed throughout 
the domain. 


In the preceding section rules were classified according to 
the composition of the elite. Here the classification is on the 
basis of the allocation of power—not to whom it is distributed, 
but whether and to what degree. In these terms we arrive at 
the classical distinction between rule by the one, the few, or 


the many—respectively, by an autocrat, by an oligarchy, or 
by the domain of power at large.2° 


20. See, for instance, Hobbes’s classification (Leviathan, II, 19): “The differ- 
ence of commonwealths consisteth in the difference of t 


he sovereign, or the 
person representative of all and every one of the multitude. And because the 
sovereignty is either in one man, 


or in an assembly of more than one; and into 
that assembly either every man hath right to enter, or not everyone, but certain 
men distinguished from the rest; it is manifest, there can be but three kinds of 
commonwealth. For the representative must needs be one man, or more; and if 
more, then it is the assembly of all, or but of a part. When the representative is 
one man, then is the commonwealth a monarchy; when as assembly of all that 
will come together, then it is a d 


emocracy or popular commonwealth; when an 
assembly of a part only, then it is called an aristocracy. Other kind of common- 


wealth there can be none." It is interesting that in spite of Hobbes's nominalism, 
he seems to attach some absolute significance to this particular classification. 
But of course this basis of classification is important only where inquiry is con- 
cerned with political processes, Structures, or functions empirically connected 
with the allocation of power (rather than, say, with the composition of the elite, 
or other bases of classification). Hobbes's terms have undergone considerable 
modification: *monarchy" is now generally recognized to be a classification of 
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The concepts both of autocracy and republic are idealiza- 
tions: all rules are oligarchies to a greater or lesser degree. As 
previously put, the division into elite and mass is universal. 
The autocrat shares his power with subordinates, both to ex- 
pedite the exercise of, power and to stabilize the power struc- 
ture. The citizens of a republic are not all equally active in 
their participation in the process of decision making; a few ex- 
ercise a relatively great weight of power, and many exercise 
comparatively little. But that they are idealizations does not 
deprive the concepts of usefulness; we may speak of a rule as 
being more or less autocratic, more or less republican. 

The present classification, it must be emphasized, is based 
on the allocation of power, not its scope. When autocracy is 
spoken of as having “absolute” rather than “limited” power, 
it is not entailed that all practices fall within its scope, but only 
that whatever decisions are made are made by the autocrat 
alone: within its scope his power is not limited by other power 
holders. A rule may be autocratic even if the effective consti- 
tution severely limits its scope; the point is that in such a rule 
there is no shared participation in the decision-making process. 
(Thus there might be in a society competing power holders,’ 
each limited in scope by the others, and at the same time auto- 
cratic within its own scope—for instance, “Church” and “State” 
In certain periods.) 21 

Oligarchy is the most common type of rule, with regard to 
allocation of power. The forms of rule distinguished in the 
preceding section apply most directly to oligarchies, since they 
arise from a classification of elites. But with modifications they 
could be applied to autocracies or republics as well; to the for- 
mer by the base value of the autocrat’s power, and to the lat- 
ter by the composition of the politically most effective elements 
of the citizenry. s 

Intermediate between an oligarchy and a republic is a type 
of rule which might be called stratarchy. The ruling group 


proliferates into an extensive hierarchy, to such a degree that 
Sd 
formal power only; “aristocracy” has been found convenient to restrict to oli- 
garchies based on respect; and "democracy" now designates a much more: com- 
Plicated notion to be discussed shortly. 

21. It is often useful, however, to distinguish in another sense between limited 
and total autocracy (and correspondingly for oligarchies and republics), ac- 


cording to whether the allocated power includes within its scope the power to 
choose successors, 
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a high proportion of the body politic may be exercising some 
weight of power. The oligarchy has been stratified and con- 
siderably enlarged. Such a form of rule is closer to republican- 
ism than autocracy in that considerable numbers of the do- 
main of power participate in the process of decision making, 
although, to be sure, their participation may be limited to the 
administrative rather than legislative phase. 

The term “republic” is here defined in a limited sense: power 
is allocated throughout the domain.?? We include: under re- 
publics both the “pure” form and the representational. But the 
representation in question must be more than merely formal; 
otherwise, the policy may be characterized as having a republi- 
can regime and an oligarchic or even autocratic rule. 

PROP. Change in allocation in the direction of autocracy 
varies with the heterogeneity in perspective in the power hold- 
ers. 


'The more heterogeneous the perspectives of those partici- 

- pating in the process of decision making, the more difficult it 
Is to arrive at agreement in that process (concurrence). Con- 

tinuity of the control Process requires, however, a smooth flow 

of decisions. To this end, weight of power comes—by authoriza- 

tion or as the outcome of conflict—to the hands of a subgroup 

of the original oligarchy and, in the limit, to the hands of a 

single autocrat. This is the more likely to take place as con- 

currence assumes greater importance for the power holders, 


as in a war situation, for example. As Willoughby has pointed 
out (1911, 357-8), 


22. A still frequent usage of the term is that insisted on by Thomas Paine 
(Writings, II, 421): “What is called a republic is not any subida form of 
government. .. . It is a word of good original referring to what ought to be 
the character and business of govern: 


ment. . . . Republican government is no 
other than government established and conducted for the jaterat of the public, 


as well individually as collectively.” For this concept we shali shortly introduce 
the term “commonwealth? The present definitio 


of the Federalist (No. XXXIX) as “ 
directly or indirectly from the great bi 
shifting and variable is usage in thi 
to distinguish the representational from the “ 
XIV].) Obviously, no Single set of defini 

these terms, nor is the present set intended ina 


a ERO EE 
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The need of a unity of control and a full swing of power is then 
recognized by all as imperative; and once endowed with power, a 
commander with a victorious army at his back, and with a people 
already accustomed to autocratic rule, is easily able to retain his 
dominion after the necessity for its exercise is past. 


Conversely, with a sharing of perspectives power tends to a 
wider allocation. For by hypothesis the decisions made will not 
vary significantly from those of a more autocratic rule. And 
the movement toward republicanism stabilizes the rule by 
strengthening solidarity: identification with and loyalty to the 
rule result from more widespread participation in it. (This is 
one function of coalition governments in the prosecution of a 
war;simultaneously with an increase in the autocracy of the rule 
there is an increase in the republicanism of the regime.) The 
matter is summed up by Friedrich (1997, 16) in the follow- 
ing formulation of the hypothesis: “A tendency toward con- 
centration of power.is the concomitant of a rather divided 
community, while a united community can function with rather 
dispersed powers.” 


, PROP. As the power potential of the mass increases, alloca- 
tion moves initially in the direction of autocracy. 


Under such conditions concurrence is especially important 
to the elite. Failure to concur may result in loss of power to 
the mass (rather, to a counterelite supported by the mass). 

ence, whatever increases the power potential of the mass will 
tend also to shift allocation in the direction of autocracy. Thus, 
à very low distribution index of important values (as in a de- 
Pression), which sets up predispositions against the power struc- 
ture; an increase in class consciousness of the subject classes; 
high organization of a counterelite; widespread criticism of 
the ideology, especially with the circulation of a utopia—all 
are factors making for a shift in the direction of autocracy.?? 


DF. Regimentation is increase in the scope of effective power, 
voluntarization is decrease. Totalitarianism is the form of rule 


23. Compare Friedrich, article on “Oligarchy” in ESS: “This tendency of 
oligarchies to contract . . . seems to be inescapable under certain conditions, 
Dotably the threats to vested economic interests which usually attend radical 
democracies, particularly when they are aggravated by a narrowing field of 
foreign exploitation. This generalization is borne out not only by Periclean 
and post-Periclean Athens but by many of the Italian and German city-states as 
Well as by contemporary developments." 
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with maximum regimentation; liberalism, with moderate regi- 
mentation ; and anarchy, minimal. 

Regimentation is the correlate at the level of control to gov- 
ernmentalization, increase in scope of authority. Practices are 
regimented when they are subjected to control, whether author- 
itative or not—that is, when policies concerning them are co- 
ercively sanctioned. Since the exercise of coercion is chiefly in 
the hands óf the supreme power, the degree of regimentation 
is à measure of the scope of state control. 

The term “regimentation” is sometimes extended to any or- 
ganization of activity, whether or not the organization has @ 
coercive base. The narrower sense of the term seems more use- 
ful, however: the politically significant difference is between 
the state and noncoercive associations, rather than between 
these private associations and the individual. The reason is 
that the individual is never free from subjection to influence; 
Whether it is exercised in an organized or unorganized way ; but 
he may be free in certain practices from subjection to power 
(coercive influence). Hence we define regimentation as a meas- 
ure of the extent to which practices are coercively controlled, 
and not merely organized. Voluntarization of a particular prac- 
ticé does not mean that a person engaging in the practice 
does so without being influenced by others—all interper- 
sonal relations constitute influence of some form or other—but 
only that the person is not being coerced to that practice. 

A system of maximal regimentation is called totalitarian; 
the scope of power is all-inclusive— everything for the states 
nothing against the state, nothing outside the state.” All prac- 
tices are coercively controlled; in the familiar phrase, every- 
thing that isn’t forbidden is obligatory. Although totalitarian- 
ism and autocracy are conceptually distinct, empirically they 
are closely associated. A totalitarian power tends to be auto- 
cratic, for no other (internal) power exists to oppose it; an 


conversely, autocratic power will tend to maximize its scope” 
The distinction between the two emphasizes that their concur- 
rence ıs a matter of fact, not logical necessity. Totalitarian- 
ism may emerge from a republican as well as an autocratic al 

24. Compare Barker, 1942, 289; "Any single authority is by its nature total. 
Having no other authority at its side, with Which it must divide the exercise 
of power, it will equally leave no possible objeet (or subject) of power UD” 


touched: having no partners in power, it will leave no loop-holes and no exemp- 
tions from power.” 
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location of power. The very fact that weight of power is widely 
dispersed may set up predispositions favorable to the inclu- 
sion of more and more practices within the scope of that power. 

Liberalism includes some degree of coercive control, but 
considerable voluntarization as well. The term laissez faire is 
usually limited in its reference to the scope of polinomic power 
only—control over economic practices. (Discussions usually 
concern, moreover, only a part of the scope of polinomic power ; 
other parts—for instance, taxation and the establishment and 
maintenance of property rights—are regarded as being per- 
fectly compatible with a laissez-faire policy.) Thus a rule might 
be liberal, as here defined, without following a laissez-faire 
policy: economic practices might be subjected to the power 
process without necessarily a regimentation of practices with 
regard to other values. Whether this is a real possibility is of 
course an empirical question; the present point is that it is 
not excluded by the very meaning of the words. 

As a rule approximates anarchy, it ceases to have the char- 
acter of a rule at all. The scope of power shrinks to a minimum 
—in the limiting case, no coercion is exercised. Social control 
remains, of course, in the various forms of influence; but the 
control is noncoercive. Whether the weight of noncoercive in- 
fluence is sufficient to maintain social organization cannot be 
settled a priori or in a general way. An anarchical society is 
by definition not a body politic, but it might conceivably re- 
tain its societal character. Because anarchy does not come 
within the range of political science, it cannot be said to be im- 
Possible ; what does not exist for one observational standpoint 
might nevertheless be discoverable from other standpoints. We 
introduce the concept as specifying a limit; whether or not cases 
do or could exist at the limit falls outside the present inquiry. 


PROP. Regimentation of specified practices increases with 
conflict with regard to those practices. 


_ Practices come under the scope of power as conflicts involv- 
ing them become (or are expected to become) more intense and 
Widespread. Where integration or even congruity obtains, 
Tegimentation is unnecessary, although authority may come 
to be exercised because of its secondary values—for instance, 
Prestige. Control may remain purely formal, and in the hands 
of an honorary official. 
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The conflicts may be of various kinds; in general, it is re- 
quired that they be deprivational to the ruling class. Rulers, 
as was pointed out, do not exercise power as a general interest 
group but in behalf of that class, so that the degree of regi- 
mentation is a function of its I:D ratio for the ruling class. 
Thus regimentation may result from a conflict between oppos- 
ing sections of the elite, sufficiently intense to threaten the sta- 
bility of the rule. It may result from a conflict directly between 
the elite and the mass (or parts of the latter, especially when 
these are subject to the influence of a counterelite). There may 
be conflicts between special interest groups which may develop 
into either of the preceding two types. And finally, the conflict 
making for regimentation may be with an external power group- 
For example, religion may be regimented where the priesthood 
as an actual or potential elite conflicts with other elites; the 
strike-bound plant taken over by the state is an instance of 
conflict between elite and mass; laws compelling “fair trade 
practices” illustrate regimentation as a result of conflict among 
special interest groups; regimentation of industry in wartime 
is the case of conflict with external groups. In all these cases 

` regimentation has the function of dealing with conflicts so as 
to preserve the value position and potential fixed in the rule. 


DF. Concentration and dispérsion of power is the degree to 
which diverse power functions are exercised by the same or dis- 
tinct power structures. Dictatorship is rule by concentrated 
power; in balanced rule power functions are dispersed. 


On the formal level, concentration-dispersion is the degree to 
which offices correspond with governmental functions—for in- 
stance, whether the executive agency performs legislative a5 
well as administrative functions, or whether the same officials 
act as prosecutor, judge, and jury. Dispersion is here known 
as “separation of powers.” The concepts are applicable to con- 
trol as well as authority structures. The same or different power 
holders-may formulate decisions, determine the conformity t9 
them of specific cases, and apply sanctions to enforce them. In 
dictatorship these diverse functions are exercised by a single 
power structure; the separation of effective powers we desig- 
nate a balanced rule. 

The word “dictatorship” is frequently used .synonymously 
with “autocracy” as referring to allocation of power. It is use 
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ful, however, to distinguish these two senses, and retain the 
term for its present definition.” Of course, -autocracy is al- 
ways dictatorial, but the converse need not be true. If there is 
only one ruler, he exercises all the power functions; but all of 
them might equally be exercised by some one oligarchical or 
even republican structure. 


DF. Centralization-decentralization is the territorial and/or 
functional distribution of power. A unitary state is one in which 
the rule is centralized; a federal state, decentralized territori- 
ally ; syndicalist, decentralized functionally. 


As with the other categories of this section, the matter is 
one of degree. Formally, of course, the degree of centraliza- 
tion may be more or less precisely fixed, but on the level of ef- 
fective power the distribution can be said only to approximate- 
the one extreme or the other.?° 

The scope, weight, and domain of power are all three in- 
volved in centralization-decentralization. Different elements in 
the Scope of power are, in general, differently distributed— 
some centralized, some decentralized. Again, centralization is 
of different degrees according to the allocation of the weight 
of power as between the state (the central power) and the sub- 
ordinate groups. And the territorial and functional divisions 
pertain, of course, to the domain and scope of power, respec- 
tively. 


§9.4 Democracy 


DF. A rule is equalitarian in the degree to which elite recruit- 
ment is based on values to which there is equal access. 


The definition concerns equality only in the political sense, 
that is, equality in power potential. The empirical relation be- 
tween such equality and that with regard to other values has 
been dealt with in previous hypotheses. A high power position 


25. The Federalist (No. XLVII) even uses the term “tyranny” here: “The 
accumulation of all powers, legislative, executive and judiciary, in the same 
hands, whether of one, a few, or many, and whether hereditary, self-appointed, 
or m M) may justly be pronounced the very definition of tyranny." “Dic- 
tatorship” is a somewhat less normatively ambiguous term; we intend it, of 
Course, in a purely descriptive sense. 

26. Such distinctions as that between federal states and confederacies have 
usually a formal reference only; see, for instance, Willoughby’s discussion of 
this distinction in terms of sovereignty, 1911, 253-4. = 
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is in general a necessary and sufficient condition for stable in- 
dulgence in relation to wealth, well-being, respect, and so on. 
Socjal and economic equality, even if attainable, cannot be main- 
tained without political equality ; and where the latter obtains, 
social and economic equality will result in the degree of its ef- 
fectiveness.27 It is equality in the wider sense, to be sure, which 
has entered into the conception of democracy from Plato to De 
Tocqueville. But we may restrict the present considerations to 
political equality, and treat the wider concept as its empirica 
condition and consequence. . 

A rule is defined to be equalitarian, not in the degree to which 
power is equally distributed, but rather access to power. Power 
is never equally distributed : there is always an elite, as has been 
previously emphasized. Theorists as divergent in their political 
perspectives as Bluntschli and Bryce have agreed on this point, 


and in almost the same unequivocal terms. Bluntschli writes 
(1921, 17): 


In all states we find the distinction between governors and governed. 
. . . This distinction appears in the most manifold forms, but is 
always necessary. Even in the most extreme democracy in which it 
may seem to vanish it is nevertheless present. 


Bryce puts it (1924, II, 549) : 


In all assemblies and groups and organized bodies of men, from ® 
nation down to a committee of a club, direction and decisions rest in 
the hands of a small percentage, less and less in proportion to the 
larger size of the body, till in a great population it becomes an in- 
finitesimally small proportion of the whole number. This is and al- 


ways has been true of all forms of government, though in different 
degrees. 


If political equality were defined so as to exclude the existence 
of an elite, the concept would be vacuous. 

What is important, and what varies from one body politic 
to another, is the set of principles according to which the elite 
is recruited. Tawney says (1931, 87) : 


21. Compare Willoughby, 1911, 418: “History shows that the attainment of - 


political equality leads inevitably to the demand for social and economic equality» 
for it does not take long for the lower classes to discover that equality in politi- 
cal rights is of but little value if they are not thereby able to raise their material 


condition to a comparative degree of equality with that of other members o 
Society." * 


ES 
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All forms of social organization are hierarchical. But these grada- 
tions may be based on differences of function and office, may relate 
only to those aspects of life which are relevant to such differences, 
and may be compatible with the easy movement of individuals, ac- 
cording to their capacity, from one point on the scale to another. Or 
they may have their source in differences of birth, or wealth, or 
social position, may embrace all sides of life, including the satisfac- 
tion of the elementary human needs which are common to men as 
men, and may correspond to distinctions, not of capacity, but of 
opportunity.?5 


The principles of elite recruitment may be such as provide equal 
opportunity for acquisition of power, or they may severely re- 
strict its acquisition in various ways. The rule is equalitarian 
in the degree to which the elite is recruited in the one way rather 
than the other. 

A republic is by definition an equalitarian form of rule, since 
power is not only potentially but actually shared by all in its 
domain; but this is not the only equalitarian form of rule. 
Oligarchy and even a limited autocracy might conceivably be 
equalitarian—for example, the autocrat might be chosen by 
lot. Political equality, as here defined, is a matter of equal eligi- 
bility to power status (of course, effective and not merely for- 
mal eligibility). Recruitment of the elite on the basis of skill 
(technocracy) is not in itself equalitarian unless there is equal 
access to the acquisition and exercise of skills. A plutocracy is 
not equalitarian unless there is equal access to wealth; nor an 
aristocracy unless the acquisition of respect is open to all. Thus 
nepotism and patronage in a bureaucracy, monopoly in a plu- 
tocracy, hereditary nobility in an aristocracy, an officer’s caste 
In à virocracy—all are common institutions by which the re- 
Spective forms fail of equalitarianism. 

The classical discussions of political equality have included 
Specifications of various practices required for such equality 


28. Compare the remarks of Pericles on the Athenian democracy, as reported 
by Thucydides: *Because in the administration it hath respect not to the few, 
but to the multitude, our form of government is called a democracy. Wherein 
there is not only an equality amongst all men in point of law for their private 
Controversies, but in election to public offices we consider neither class nor rank, 
but each man is preferred according to his virtue or to the esteem in which 
he is held for some special excellence: nor is any one put back even through 
Poverty, because of the obscurity of his person, so long as he can do good service 
to the commonwealth.” 
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— for instance, inheritance taxes in a plutocracy, or the anony- 
mous training of children in an aristocracy (Plato, More). 
We may formulate all such requirements in general terms: 
Political equality requires that practices with regard to the 
values on which power is based be such that value potential is 
independent of value position. The effect of position on poten- 
tial may be called the transmissiveness of the value (the value 
is in the form of “capital” rather than “consumption” goods). 
Equality requires not necessarily identical positions, but mini- 
mal transmissivéness. Not everyone exercises an equal amount 


of power, but the opportunity to exercise power is equally dis- 
tributed. 


DF. A rule is libertarian in the degree that responsibility is 


to the individual acting (the primary self) ; authoritarian, to 
others. eS 


Liberty is here defined not in terms of the absence of re 
sponsibility but, on the contrary, presupposing it. (‘The ab- 
sence of responsibility is usually designated “license.” ) Liberty 
1s responsibility in which the self is both agent and principal: 
the self judges the conformity of its acts to the code of re- 
sponsibility, and itself expects and demands sanctions for its 
violations. The code of responsibility is not coercively imposed, 
but 1s Incorporated into the perspectives of the self. The au- 
thority entailed by responsibility is established by choice. Thus 
a rule is libertarian where initiative, individuality, and choice 
are widespread; authoritarian, if obedience, conformity, 4n 
coercion are characteristic. f 

The definition of liberty in terms of responsibility implies 
that we are here concerned, not with whether power is nake 
or not, but with the nature of the authority by which power is 
justified and the mode of acceptance of this authority. It will 
not do to say merely that liberty prevails wherever power 18 
exercised “with the consent of the governed.” Modern despot- 
isms have made clear that the question turns on what is COD 
sented to and how consent is obtained. Slavery is not limite 
to the coercive deprivation of liberty ; enslavement is even more 
profound when it is internalized, and not only consented to bu 
even demanded by the self.?° 


29. See the elaboration and political applicati i int i Fromm 
Escape from Freedom, Farrar & Anchit oir: CR od ica 
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The crucial point is not whether power is clothed in author- 
ity—that is, consented to—but whether the consent does not 
involve a complete transfer of responsibility, and whether it 
is derived by a freely competitive manipulation of symbols. 
This conception of liberty is, in terms of the classical tradition, 
Spinoza’s rather than Hobbes’s. Spinoza declares (Tractatus 
Politicus, chap. xx) : 


The last end of the state is not to dominate men, nor to restrain them 
by fear; rather it is so to free each man from fear that he may live 
and act with full security and without iajury to himself or his 
neighbor. The end of the state, I repeat, is not to make rational be- 
ings into brute beasts and machines. It is to enable their bodies and 
their minds to function safely. It is to lead men to live by, and to 
exercise, a free reason; that they may not waste their strength in 
hatred, anger and guile, nor act unfairly toward one another. Thus 
the end of the state is really liberty. 


On this conception, there is liberty in a state only when each in- 
dividual has sufficient self-respect to respect others. 

In terms of the way in which consent is arrived at, rather than 
by the content of what is consented to, liberty requires that an 
important role in the power process be played by persuasion.*° 
It is not sufficient, of course, to say merely that consent is ob- 
tained by symbols rather than violence; it is essential that the 
symbols function with minimal external inducements and con- 
straints. In terms of the distinctions of $5.9, the freely given 
consent to power which is constitutive of liberty presupposes 
education rather than indoctrination. Liberty is incompatible 
with both ignorance and bigotry. ; 

Various types of liberty are sometimes distinguished in terms 
of the scope of self-responsibility. Thus political liberty is self- 
responsibility with regard to power, civil or individual liberty 
wth regard to respect. Political liberty entails either repre- 
sentative or direct self-rule; but the liberty is only formal if 
it is not effectively self-rule. Once representatives have been 
elected, it is still possible that practices be subjected to severe 
discipline, and obedience and conformity stressed at the ex- 
Pense of individual initiative. Thus, while effective representa- 
nee Among the early and influential writers to emphasize this point was 
,;^Behot (1873, 158): “A free state—a state with liberty—means a state, call 


x republic or call it monarchy, in which the sovereign power is divided among 
any persons, and in which there is discussion among those persons.” 
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tion is a necessary condition of political liberty, it is not at 
cient; other conditions will be discussed shortly in connection 
with the concept of a juridical rule. 

Civil and individual liberty has reference to respect prac- 
tices with regard to which there is self-responsibility. The in- 
dividual has certain rights and immunities: the power process 
relegates to him alone the making of decisions (or determina- 
tion of policy) with regard to certain practices (for instances 
expression of opinion).?! Civil liberty thus entails a volun 
tarization (rather than regimentation) of certain practices. 
But here again this is only a necessary but not a sufficient M 
dition. Liberty may be lacking even though practices are na 
regimented: responsibility may rest neither with the state 
(rulers) nor the individual, but with private associations to 
whom the individual has resigned his responsibility. Bo 
(1924, 5-6) has remarked that “probably less than a tenth o 
the limitations in the daily life of the individual, which ko 
Stitute the real limitations upon personal liberty, are the 
product of law.” Thus a liberal rule, as contrasted with 8 
totalitarian one, is not necessarily libertarian (see, for instances 
G. Myers’s History of Bigotry in the United States, Random 


House, 1948) ; but, of course, the latter cannot be the case with- 
out the former. 


DF. A rule is impartial in the degree to which there is e 
effective application of a formula distributing values on base 


equally accessible to all. A commonwealth is an impartial rule; 
an exploitative rule, a partial one, 


tribution. For instance, 
provided that there is e 
cise of skill (educatio 
tion, and so on). Indeed, a rule 
great inequalities in distribution, 
from casting lots. Whether or not 
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ble is of no concern here; for that matter, there is no need to 
suppose that impartiality alone suffices to determine a satis- 
factory pattern of distribution. It is in any case useful to dif- 
ferentiate equality of value potential from equality of the value 
pattern. $ 

The concept of impartiality corresponds in certain ways to 
the concepts of “justice” in the classical tradition. (The pres- 
ent term, however, is to be understood altogether in a descrip- 
tive, nonnormative sense.) An analysis of the various meanings 
of “justice” in the tradition is, of course, outside the scope of 
this inquiry. But one persistent element in these meanings is, 
without doubt, the impartiality of the value distribution. Value, 
in this connection as elsewhere, includes the negative as well as 
positive, so that impartiality as here defined includes such ele- 
ments of justice as “equality before the law.” 32 

A commonwealth is defined here in terms of its literal sig- 
nification: a rule functioning for the common weal, enhancing 
the value position of all members of the society impartially, 
rather than that of some restricted class. Aristotle’s distinction 
between “true” and “perverted” forms of government is in 
terms of their impartiality as here defined. All “true” forms are 
commonwealths : 


Governments which have a regard to the common interest are con- 
stituted in accordance with strict principles of justice [sic], and 
are therefore true forms; but those which regard only the interests 
of rulers are all defective and perverted forms, for they are despotic, 
Whereas a state is a community of freemen (Politics, III, 6). 


Aristotle's “perverted” forms we call exploitative rules. È 
Since the ruling class has been defined in terms of maximal 
enefits from the rule, a commonwealth has no clearly demar- 
cated ruling, dependent, and subject classes. Classes in the sense 
°F groups performing distinctive functions with regard to the 
Various values still exist (the elite, for instance, is a power class), 
ut they are impartially constituted and thus highly permea- 
ble. The exploitative society is replaced, not by a classless but 
& casteless society: class differentiations do not involve fixed 
32. Other components of the traditional treatment of "justice" will be dealt 
With shortly in connection with juridical rule. We might mention here, however, 
© related concept of a humanitarian rule, as one in which indulgence exceeds 


at specified by the impartial rules of distribution. The quality of mercy has 
Perhaps not received that attention in political philosophy which it deserves. 
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differences in status with regard to the various values of the 
society. 


PROP. The impartiality of a rule varies with its republican 
character. 


The proposition follows from previous hypotheses that the 1 
value distribution parallels that of power. Those with power 
are on the whole the chief beneficiaries of its exercise. The auto- 
crats and oligarchs enjoy a more favorable share of values 
than do those over whom they have power. Only where power 1 
distributed throughout its domain—that is, in a republic a 
the rule impartial. As Aristotle put it (Politics, IV) : “If liberty 
and equality, as is thought by some, are chiefly to be found ia 
a democracy, they will be best attained when all persons ali 
share in the government to the utmost.” t 

The existence of so-called “benevolent despotisms” cna 
lightly be taken to be incompatible with this hypothesis. E. 
“benevolence” in question is severely restricted in scope; p d 
power and respect, for example, being ordinarily exci 
Moreover, as will be seen in Chapter 10, whatever the initi 


scope of “benevolence,” it tends to contract till it coincides wit? 
the more restricted power pattern. 


DF. A rule is juridical in the degree that the political for- 


mula provides opportunity for the effective challenge of deci 
sions; and otherwise, tyrannical. 


The present definition is an adaptation of Mosca’s concept 
of “juridical defense.” It may be compared also with FeS 
rich’s definition of constitutional government (1937, 103) 
“one with effective and regularized restraints on political, ae 
especially, governmental action.” 33 Timasheff makes 2 A A 
distinction (1939, 215) in terms of “legal order” and "de 
potic rule.” Al 

The juridical character does in fact correspond to & hs 
order, in that decisions are made in accord with specified UM 
(as set down in the political formula)rather than arbitrer o 
That is, opportunity for challenge is provided for only ¥ 


; powe” 
33. Opportunity for challenge includes “restraints” but not conversely: P 


A jthin 
might be restrained—limited in scope—and yet tyrannical (arbitrary) b 
that scope. 
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conditions are set forth which decisions must meet, other than 
merely having been decided by certain persons (for instance, a 
divinely ordained king). The decision is challenged by an ap- 
praisal of it in terms of these conditions, which must be met by 
rulers as well as ruled.?* The pattern of authority is thus de- 
seribable, in the familiar phrase, as a “government of laws, not 
men. 

Juridical control of decisions thus makes possible (though 
not necessary) the development of stable expectations with re- 
gard to the power process. Each particular decision is inte- 
grated with the whole pattern of decisions occurring in the 
society. Where such integration is lacking, we speak of tyranny: 
“Where law ends, tyranny begins.” Tyranny is defined here as 
rule by decisions not open to authoritative challenge. 

A rule is not juridical, of course, unless the opportunity for 
challenge is effective and not merely formal.%® Such effective- 
ness requires that the rule be balanced, rather than dictatorial: 
different functions must be exercised by different organs. The 

separation of powers” must hold, moreover, in terms of con- 
trol, and not merely with regard to formal arrangements. Mosca 
says (1939, 138) : 


If one political institution is to be an effective curb upon the activity 
of another, it must represent a political force—it must, that is, be 
the organized expression of a social influence and a social authority 
that has some standing in the community; as against the forces that 
are expressed in the political institution that is to be controlled. 


The existence of a formal legal structure does not suffice, 
therefore, to make a rule juridical. A plurality of power centers 
18 more important in this regard than formal limitations of au- 
thority, Friedrich puts the point very simply (1937, 499) : “All 
Political power is subject to abuse, no matter what the legal 
form of its exercise. But concentrated power is very much more 
easily abused than divided power.” (There is, of course, an 
optimal degree of dispersion of power beyond which anarchy 
and thence tyranny is again more probable.) 

Various political forms may be specified as adding to the op- 
Shae last is taken as the essential requirement for legal order by R. v. 

85. Purchase i TE Me id a A fiue: “despotism tem- 
Pered by Aon must e authori ative as well as e : 
on” is still despotism. 
R 
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portunity for effective challenge of decisions. Short ge 
removability from office, initiative and referendum, bus : y 
jury and other such provisions are held to contribute in var y 
ing degrees to the juridical character of a rule. The Scopa E 
power, it might be mentioned, is not in itself directly relate E 
juridical defense (though it may have an important bearing o 5 
whether the rule remains balanced rather than dictatorial). In 
deed, it may well be that an enlarged scope of power is more 
favorable to the maintenance of juridical defense than a nar- 
rower scope, since conflicts will be resolved whether or not they 
fall within the formal scope of decision making, and the juridica 
character is less likely to be preserved in such nonformal de- 
cisions. As the Federalist has pointed out (No. XX), “Tyranny 
has perhaps oftener grown out of the assumptions of powers 
called for, on pressing exigencies, by a defective constitution, 


than out of the full exercise of the largest constitutional authori- 
ties.” 


DF. A democracy is a libertarian, 


juridical commonwealth ; 
a despotism is a nondemocratic rule. 


Democracy is thus defined here by three characteristics of 
the power process: (1) Power is exercised with a maximum 0 
self-responsibility, Democracy is incompatible with any form 
of authoritarianism, regardless of the benefits accruing from 
such concentration of responsibility. (2) The power process 15 
not absolute and self-contained : decisions are conditional an 
subject to challenge. Democracy is incompatible with arbitrary 
and uncontrolled exercise of power, regardless of the majori iia 
by which it is exercised. (3) The benefits of the power process 
are distributed throughout the body politic. Democracy is ™ 
compatible with the existence of privileged castes, regardless © 

g ssumed *common interest." :enll 
i related to these, both empirica is 
ocracy is liberal rather than tota i- 
maximized, regimentation a 
bertarian in terms of self-respo a 
he elite constitutes an open € i 
by the definition of commbnWes a 
It is republican rather than d aia 
n restricted oligarchy), as an emplr! 


condition of impartiality. And the rule is balanced (dispersed) 
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rather than dictatorial (concentrated) as an empirical condi- 
tion of juridical defense. Thus an equivalent definition might 
have been formulated in terms of other combinations of char- 
acters, and indeed different characteristics or combinations of 
them have been taken by various writers as the definition of 

democracy,” all of them being in fact involved in one way or 
another. Similarly, the concept of despotism has various com- 
ponents, a rule being describable as despotic because it is auto- 
cratic, or totalitarian, or exploitative, and so on. The following 
table lists the various characteristics of democratic and despotic 
rule discussed in this chapter. 


TABLE 9 
Characteristics of Democratic and Despotic Rule 
Characteristic Democratic Rule Despotic Rule 
Allocation of Power Republican Autocratic 
Scope of Power (Inclusive Elite) (Restricted Elite) 
Distribution of Power Liberal Totalitarian 
Elite Recruitment (Voluntarization) (Regimentation) 
Responsibility Balance Dictatorial 
Value Distribution (Dispersion) (Concentration) 
Decisions Equalitarian Discriminatory 
(Open Class) ' (Closed Class-Caste) 
Libertarian Authoritarian 
(Self) (Other) 
Benefactive à 
(Commonwealth) Exploitative 
(Impartial) (Partial) 
Juridical Tyrannical 
(Challengeable) (Unchallengeable) 


à P ROP. The stability of a democratic rule varies with the 
emocratic features of the social order. 


We have previously discussed the importance of the social 
order in setting limits to the exercise of power. Particularly is 
it relevant to the maintenance of juridical defense. Laski, 
among others, states categorically (1925, 85, 103-4) : 


tiavernments are made responsible less by the laws they must obey 
us by the character they will encounter. . . - The maintenance 
9! rights is much more a question of habit and tradition than of the 
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Si sga z 
formality of legal enactment. It is the proud spirit of he mor 
than the letter of the law, that is their most real safeguard. 


Maintenance of juridical defense requires, that is n a E. 
integration into the self of the perspectives describe 
ratic tradition.” à 

IL. the maintenance of a libertarian rule rend : 
structure of character and habit capable of pui respon. 
As Bryce observes (1898, I, chap. 26), “It takes many cen "H- 
to form those habits of compromise, that love of order, "— a 
spect for public opinion, which makes democracy ees 
Bryce formulates the matter in terms of servitude as al HA A 
state” of mankind; but the point he deals with has in E 
decades been investigated in empirical psychological ters" 

The hypothesis must be qualified, however, by a recogni um 
of the converse relationship between rule and social pe at 
rule itself has an important effect on character and habit. EE 
direction of the causal connection, however, is of less dg. 
than the hypothesis of a co-relation between democratic ru x KE 
democratic social order. Democracy cannot, on this hypot E of 
be established and maintained with attention only to i 
political mechanics—the organization and operation 9 we 
structures of authority and control. The personalities 1nvo 
in these operations are of direct relevance. 


‘ MN. de- 
PROP. The stability of democratic rule varies with the 
gree of politicization of conduct. 


, as 
The politicization of the personality may be singled He. 
a trait of particular importance to the maintenance of de 


; itarian 
36. Sce, for instance, R, Lippitt, “An Experimental Study of Author! * 
and Democratic Group Atmosphere: 


Ps; 
S," Studies in Topological and Miro 
chology, I, University of Iowa Press, 1940, under the direction of Kur ter" ÍS 
That democratic rule rests on certain features of the “democratic BAI ne 
familiar in the tradition (for example, in the Federalist, No. LV) i M conse- 
in the present day is the body of empirical inquiry into the conditions an 
quences of the development of such a character structure. bal philos- 
37. This converse relationship is discussed at length in Greek politic elatio?” 
ophy, especially Plato. In the modern period, C. A. Helvetius makes this essa 
ship fundamental. “The vices and virtues of a people are always & raon 
effect of their legislation,” he insists (De l'esprit, III, xxii). In this po ar les 
is followed by Dicey, among others: “The true importance of laws Hes fond 
in their direct result than in their effect upon the sentiment or convict 
the public" (1926, 42). 
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racy, which rests on a widespread and intense concern with the 
distribution and exercise of power. Disinterest in political re- 
lations and practices is an abdication of self-responsibility. 
As Rousseau has declared (Social Contract, III, 15), “As soon 
as any man says of the state, ‘What does it matter to me?" the 
state may be given up for lost.” Similarly, maintenance of 
Juridical defense requires constant consideration of the power 
consequences of policy. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
because power tends to expand till limited by other power hold- 
ers. Where the citizenry is not politicized, the power process 
will thus tend to shift in the direction of various despotic char- 
acteristics: oligarchy will contract, regimentation increase, 
power become more concentrated and less open to challenge, and 
so on.?8 


PROP. A democratic regime is a necessary condition for 
democratic rule. 


While an appropriate character, habit, and tradition are 
necessary they are not in themselves sufficient conditions for 
the maintenance of democracy. The regime must conform to 
this character and habit. “The entire history of government,” 
Friedrich argues (1937, 144), “shows that substantive re- 
straints embodying the opinion and customs of the community, 
their way of life, rest upon a tenuous foundation, unless rein- 
forced and backed up by procedural restraints of one sort or 
another.” The sentimentalized expectations, demands, and 
identifications on which the regime rests are themselves com- 
Ponents of the personality, and unless these are integrated 
with the other personality traits, the “democratic character” 
is ineffective, : 

For example, the habit of giving due consideration to diver- 
Sent perspectives and opinions is of little political consequence 
In a state where only one party can legally function and a small 
elite controls the decisions of the party. The point has been 
Seneralized by Mosca, who warns (1939, 194, 147) : 

38. Here i i ast in its own perspectives, pro- 
as hri examin pei e pis not peslest the sate ae 

es care of his own household; and even those of us who are engaged in Dust 
ness have a very fair idea of polities. We alone regard a man who takes no 


interest in public affairs, not as a harmless, but as & useless character; and if 


few of us are originators, we are all sound judges of policy" (Pericles Funeral 
Oration), : 
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The absolute preponderance of a single political force, the pre- 
dominance of any over-simplified concept in the organization of the 
state, the strictly logical application of any single principle in all 
public law are the essential elements in any type of despotism; for 
they enable anyone who is in power to exploit the advantages of a 
superior position more thoroughly for the benefit of his own m 
terests and passions. . . . When a system of political organization 
is based upon a single absolute principle, so that the whole political 
class is organized after a single pattern, it is difficult for all social 
forces to participate in public life, and more difficult still for any 
one force to counterbalance another. 


A particularly important characteristic of the regime is the 
degree of sentimentalization of the political doctrine on which 
it is based. For liberty includes freedom to challenge authority 
externally imposed in favor of the exercise of self-responsibility E 
and sentimentalization makes for intensity and rigidity in the 
perspectives of authority. Mosca has again put the matter 
clearly and forcefully (p. 139) : 


If a political organism is to progress in the direction of attaining 
greater and greater improvement in juridical defense, the prime an 
most essential requisite is that the principle on which the exercise : 
temporal authority is based shall have nothing sacred and immu- 
table about it. When power rests on a system of ideas and beliefs 
outside of which it is felt that there can be neither truth nor justice 


itis almost impossible that its acts should be debated and moderate 
in practice. 


Of course, a democratic regime is in turn only a necessary 
but not a sufficient condition for democracy. The nature o 
the control process is fundamental. For one thing, as has Ms 
seen, the regime is changed when it conflicts inescapably wit p 
the interests of the ruling class. More important, the regim 
itself cannot guarantee liberty and equality because it 1s ue 
determinative of the underlying control structures and E 
tions. Formally, the peak of political equality is reached W! 
universal suffrage: one man, one vote. But, as has been amp 
attested, *the democratic device of universal suffrage does p. 
destroy economic classes or economic inequalities. It igno” 
them” (Beard, 1934, 3). The same is true of other classes ae 
inequalities which have an important place in the control pr? 
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ess. Similarly, a political form of “checks and balances” is in- 
effective unless the elements balanced against one another are 
in fact representative of different control groups. 

In short, it is the entire social structure that must embody 
democracy, not merely the social order, the regime, or the rule 
alone. The problem of establishing and maintaining democracy 
is not a problem alone of character and education, or of suita- 
ble political forms, or of patterns and functions of control, 
but of all of these together. 

The major points in the present treatment of the concept of 
democracy might be summarized as follows: (1) The formula- 
tions throughout are descriptive rather than normatively am- 

’ biguous. The question of how democracy js constituted and may 
be maintained is dealt with in terms which, it is hoped, lend 
themselves to the proliferation of empirical inquiries rather 
than the elaboration of metaphysical ideals and justifications. 
(2) The concept of democracy is analyzed so as to exhibit a 
content of great complexity, rather than in terms of some single 
characteristic like “self-government” or “freedom.” (3) This 
is of particular significance as leading to a consideration of 
the complexity of conditions on which democracy rests. De- 
Mocracy is not simply a matter of this or that feature of the 
Social structure; the social order, the regime and the control 
structure are all involved. (4) Thus democracy is dealt with 
as a possible, though difficult, pattern of social organization. 

If in recent years analysis of the power process has auto- 
matically been taken to be an obituary of democracy, this is 
due, we have tried to suggest, to the fact that democracy has 
often been unrealistically conceived in abstraction from the 
power process. The supposition that an analysis of the latter 
leads inevitably to a rejection of the democratic ideal indicates 
not loyalty to but suspicion of that ideal. It is a supposition 
which the present authors, at any rate, emphatically do not 
grant. 


x 


PROCESS 


Among the prominent features of the political process are the rise 
and fall of political movements, and the occurrence and resolution 
of revolutionary and war crises. 


$10.1 Political Acts, M. ovements, and Cycles 


DF. A political act is one performed in power perspectives; 
a political movement is a continuing political act performed by 
an aggregate of persons in a power perspective of elaborate 
identifications, demands, and expectations. 


E Y es e 
We cowcrupz our discussion of the political process, as W 


began, with a consideration of the act as the unit of which this 
Process—and, indeed, all interpersonal relations—are com” 
posed. Like other acts, the political act passes through phases 
of “impulse,” “subjectivity,” and “expression.” Conduct 15 
goal-directed and hence implicates values; the impulsive phase 
of the act is constituted by the needs of or initial striving 0° 
those values. Every actor must take account of other actors In 
his environment as interfering with or supporting these strive 
ings. Thus there emerge as further values, both instrumenta 
and intrinsic, e 
basis of lesser or greater sanctions. The political act takes 
its origin in a situation in which the actor strives for the attain 
ment of various values for which power is a necessary (and pe 
haps also sufficient) condition. Jf 
Symbols of the ego in relation to others constitute the 5° h 
of the actor, and provide identifications in the name of M 
the political act continues, Symbols of demand formulate i 7 ¢ 
goals of the act (as well as the subsidiary goals of enlisting 
others in its support). Symbols of expectation present the E. 
and environment in relation to the attainment of these 80^ 
"The phase of subj ectivity is constituted by the workings 9 sura 
symbols. 


e 
In these perspectives, the operations of power striving tak 


influence and power—control over others on 
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Shape as practices of various kinds, constituting the phase of 
expression of the act. Groups may be formed, articulated in 
complex structures, and performing a variety of functions 
transcending, transforming, or even reversing the original 
goals. Of course, the act may be interrupted in any of its phases, 
or it may terminate and give way to a néw impulse without at- 
tainment of its goal. 

A political movement is most simply characterized as a 
collective political act so conceived. It is performed by a large. 
number of persons, exhibiting varying degrees of solidarity and 
organization (so that it is a wider concept than “a political act 
of a group”) ; engaged in a continuing pattern of practices 
(so that a single election is not a movement, though the cam- 
paign leading up to and including it may constitute one) ; and 
n à perspective which does not antecedently limit the goals, 
plans, and participants (so that a movement may change its 
direction or composition without losing its identity) .* 

_ As with the individual act, a political movement originates 
1m a situation of need or tension. Insecurity and frustration 
(or contrariwise, highly indulgent expectations) produce a 
Stress toward action. Initially, the experiences on which this 
Stress is based are individual and private. Gradually, they are 
related to the experiences of others, and the private malaise or 
Sense of unrealized opportunity (“if only things were differ- 
ent P) acquires a vaguely social formulation. Symbols of 
lagnosis and prescription multiply ; symbols of identification 
emerge in relation to these, and the number of demands and ex- 
Pectations current is progressively limited. (This is the. phase 
of Subjectivity— publie opinion, if the expectation of violence 
15 relatively low.) 'The situation then becomes well defined, 
alignments take shape, and the movement passes into the phase 
of €xpression, with manipulation of directed symbols, goods, 
d services, and possibly violencé, concurrently with such po- 
tical practices as voting or legislating. 


rms of its perspectives, its charac- 


1. Since an act i SONS 
is defined as political in te S 
it bservational standpoints. Thus a 


terization as such may vary with changing o! 
aoe RT. appear to its parisiens ir purely religious, say, and 2 mn 
of the as definitely political. The definition selected here takes the atasi 3 t 
nifi © actor himself, and classifies the act as political only if power en a 
definiti. into the perspectives of the actor as end or means for the act. a 
ives Jona might emphasize the likelihood of later occurrence of such perspe! 

3 OY power consequences independent of perspective, and so on. 
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The situation is then transformed; readjustment is said 
take place if the movement has had considerable effect x E 
environment, catharsis if its environmental impact has E 
minimal. In the former case, different patterns emerge accor E 
ing to whether or not violence is (or is expected to be) employ 
—we speak in this connection of crisis and its resolution. s 
the latter case, the needs with which the movement originate 


may or may not recur, and the conception of cyclical patterns 
becomes relevant. 


DF. A crisis is a conflict situation of extreme intensity (high 
expectations of violence). 


Intensity has been defined as stress toward action. Wig 
opposing powers conflict with one another, expectations i 
violence increase as the conflict becomes more severe, and ko 
stress toward action to resolve the conflict corresponding Y 
greater. Of course, the nature of the conflict, and of the ELT 
stressing for completion, are not necessarily clear and explici? 
-to the actors in the situation. The two major types of M. 
tion in which the expectation of violence is high are the wa 
crisis and the revolutionary crisis. These will be discussed 1n 
the next sections. Here we will consider crisis briefly in gener? 
terms. , " 

'The development of a crisis situation from one of initially 
low intensity may be described from the side of perspectives : 
terms of the changing content of demands, expectations E 
identifications, and from the side of operations in terms of t $ 
manipulation of goods and services, instruments of violence 
and symbols. E 

Sharp changes in the I:D ratio — sudden increase in depriv® 
tion without expectation of 
crease intensity. A stress a 
ever, it is the I 


fications increase the expectation is 
ective action, and moreover serve as & tus 

has more than a limited personal bas S 
on in the general economic position 9 ; 


success in the corr 
fication for it—it 
sudden deteriorati 
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roup ex : : 
g pee ae this factor in the precipitation of crisis. 

Eteh SRE d to the instruments of violence consti- 
bnew which ao " or making for crisis. Here it is the expecta- - 
A orivation. z e undamental. Shifts in the pattern of potential 
threat. his i ve rise to a stress toward action to forestall the 
violence eda sioe t so in the case of expectations of 
ing condici: roe ence is exclusive of other practices of resolv- 
ton for dei here can be no expectations of successful negotia- 
s provided b nce, without meeting this threat. Here an example 
Similadl y naval maneuvers or the mobilization of reserves. 
for B bes H mantyuletion by the other individual or group 
up stress icum to the sclf increases intensity, setting 
* mext pro ams action to reaffirm the value of the self (see the 
tant E, iy Here identifications constitute the impor- 
role of of subjectivity: it is “we” against “them.” The 
Where SEES Ci in the war crisis has been dealt with else- 

Not ength. i 

retolved bel conflict, of course, eventuates in crisis: it may be 
treme, Wheth e the intensity of the situation mounts to an eX-: 
m renders] hg or not such a resolution is possible depends, 
pear elimin oe d easily the environment may be modified so 
positions eae the conflict, and on the flexibility of the predis- 
flicting acts ing to the conflicting acts. If to render the con- 
more thoro E de the environment must be subjected to 
willing o ughgoing readjustment than the participants are 
r able to undertake, and the predispositions are too 


ri 
dm to allow for modifications in the acts in question, crisis re- 
Dr gi ni precipitated, therefore, 
flict. The ure of available practices 
454-5) ma tar 1s put in just this way 
ing the thm reakdown is not the result of specia 
which prey. munity, but rather of the particular 
. Amon do Me E between these interests." 
is an er i ose maladjustments, an especially important one 
mooth Ads: rate of change in conditions and considerations. 
tuatine ra asime can be made only with diffculty to fluc- 
eightens es of change in the environment. The erratic tempo 
and destr uncertainty ; frustration is generated by uncertainty, 
ructiveness springs from frustration. 


not merely by conflict, but 
for the resolution of con- 
by Friedrich (1937, 
] interests divid- 
maladjustments 
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: : ae 
PROP. Conflicting political symbols increase d e y 
and intensity with the intensity of the political situa 


: B rena are 

The increasingly intense conflicts in the yemas ie is 
mirrored in the symbols reaching the focus of atten E, 
partici i rena.* Such symbols are both a co 9 
participants in the arena j vi ae d in 
and consequence of power conflicts. Opposi A Er inesset 
conflicts of interest are solidified, and rem "d 
ties exacerbated by conflicting propagandas; an turn PS 
mental conflicts and insecurities thus generated a WR 
duce more, and more intense, symbols of the con D Mu 
writer of Proverbs has it, *grievous words stir up m a pre 

Whether or not the proliferation of political sym sal im 
cipitates crisis depends, among other things, on the ». symabolà 
tensity of the situation. Where initial intensity is a fund 
may function to produce catharsis rather than crisis. familis 
tion of oppositional criticism as a safety valve 2 WAT. 
Agoin, the symbols may serve to maintain expecta unable ' 
fulfillment of various demands when in fact the elite n. 
or unwilling to satisfy these demands.’ Or, more ER Zi 
manipulation of symbols may take the place of bre 


CRT ing 
5 x à 3 E " > ssl ati 
circuses in “diverting, distracting, confusing and dissip 

the insecurities of the mass.” 


in 
ve : ; 'er increases 
PROP. As crisis continues, dominant power incr 

both scope and weight. 


The various fields of actiy 
situation are brought under t 
crease the expectations of ar 
to those participants. The cr 
everything that is done in th 


crisis, the closer the approach to “total war.” owha weight 
Those over whom Power is exercised relinquish w the basis 
of power they have to the dominant power holders on and 103 
first, of identifications with their leaders. The dem stocks 
Jumen! 
2. For a general discussion see Mannheim, 1936, and Lasswell and B the 
1939. See also L. P. Edwards, 1927, 112 ff. », «Certainly, UY 
8. Compare Bacon's essay on “Seditions and Troubles”: tidotes 288 
politic and artificial nourishing of hopes, is one of the best an vernmen! p 
the poison of discontentments; and it is a certain sign of awise m by satisfe 
proceeding, when it can hold men’s hearts by hopes, when it cann 
tion.” 


So in the 
ity of the participants F in- 


he scope of power £0 68 m 
esolution of the crisis nde in 
isis tends to make itsel ere the 
e situation: the more sev' 
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resolution of the crisis acts on the predispositions set up by these 
identifications to strengthen, initially at least, faith in the 
leadership. (An element of charisma may come into play to 
offset insecurity: there is no limit to what the leader can ac- 
complish with the weight of power in his hands.) This pres- 
Sure is reinforced by the demands made by the self on the 
self: to relinquish the share of power is to acquit the self of 
responsibility. There are involved also expectations concern- 
ing expediency. Crisis is taken to impose restrictions on the 
process of decision making which necessitate more and more 
participation in the. process by fewer and fewer power holders. 
Hence, as the situation approaches crisis, the increase in 
Scope and weight of dominant power makes itself felt within 
the elite as well. The elite contracts, power becoming concen- 
trated in the hands of the initially most powerful segment of 
the elite. The lesser power holders relinquish their share in the 
` expectation of a more expedient and indulgent resolution of 
the crisis, and more especially, to absolve themselves of respon- 
dimit, So as to prepare for a later favorable power posi- 
lon. 
Further factors are operative within the elite. The crisis 
may be exploited by rival groups within the elite in the proc- 
ess of internal power striving. The threats implicit in the 
crisis situation for the elite as a whole provide a point of lever- 
age for the dominant faction to improve its power position over 
against the opposition factions. Morcover, a section of the elite 
may be deprived of power (or other values) as a measure of 
resolution of the crisis. Such deprivation may make available 
Soods and services, or increase the effectiveness of symbols in 
resolving the crisis, or strengthening fighting effectiveness (for 
Instance, by improving morale.) Again, elite recruitment n 
a crisis situation tends to be based oa skills appropriate to à 
` l'ésolution of the crisis favorable to the elite. Sections of the 
£ Ite recruited on the basis of other skills (or other values ne 
skill altogether) suffer a corresponding deprivation in power 
Position, 

The final outcome of the crisis situation, in spite of these 
actors making for contraction, may nevertheless be an ex- 
persion of the elite. The practices adopted may not suffice ue 

resolution of the crisis in which the elite as a whole can main 
amn its power position without incorporating new elements. 
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DF. Political cycles are sequences in which a given power 
relationship is regularly resumed after deviations from it. 


The concept of a cycle is useful only if the recurring pat- 
tern can be described in sufficiently specific terms. The politi- 
cal process may be analyzed, as was pointed out, into a seque 
of political acts ; and since each act (if completed) runs throug? 
the same phases of impulse, subjectivity, and expression, one 
might be tempted to speak of a cycle of political needs, their 
- symbolization, and their attainment or frustration, new needs 

thereupon arising and the process being repeated. Clearly, 
nothing is gained by speaking of cycles in such general terms. 
The pattern may fruitfully be conceived as: cyclical only } 
closely similar needs continually recur and are continually dealt 
with in virtually the same ways. 

Often, the attempt has been made to describe cyclical move 
ments in terms of the so-called “law of the pendulum.” * Ta 
“law” itself is only a restatement of the cyclical character 9". 
the pattern. The empirical problem is to isolate the conditions 
under which the pendulum movement in fact takes place. T° 
assertion that every “extreme” political situation tends to de- 
velop into the “opposite extreme” is either a piece of meta- 
physical dialectic without empirical content, or a vague refer- 
ence to one of the conditions of occurrence of cycles, requiring 
a fuller analysis of the concept of an “extreme.” Among 
cycles frequently alleged to occur are: war and peace, deme 
racy and despotism, individualism and regimentation, ce? Ti 


ization and decentralization, revolution and reaction. us. 
than considering each of these explicitly, we shall formulate." 
general hypothesis on the occurence of cyan and describe i 
detail one or two examples. ` 


_ PROP. Political c 
in the I:D expectati 


, s 
ycles depend upon -temporary dit z 
ons of ici ne M 
one of arena participants of eq 


wer 


A 2 4gtic5* 
By definition, a political cycle exhibits two characterise 
m equilibrium pattern and a transitory disequilibrium: 10 
hypothesis relates equilibrium to equality of potential, a” P 
4. See, for instance, G. E G Catlin’, i illi. BY 
» : » G. E.G. lysis of William B. Mun 
in S. A. Rice, ed., Methods in Social Sciens > c, University of 
Press, 1931, Analysis 3. ocial Science; a Case Book, University 


rg paper 
ica? 
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vides for di INS 
If sated Pa by reference to equality of potential 
notresumed, but ES the earlier state of equilibrium d ed 
the new eatülibrid he situation is permanently altered. ee = 
The hypothesi m may in turn show transitory disequilib ini 
differences in ed dz then, that cycles occur when Mec ee 

potentially equal E of actualization of opposing pow 
devotes itself to- f one participant or group of panicipanta 
maximize the im nonpolitical activities (or otherwise fails to 
diverge from ms of its power), decisions may be made that 

there is incre their preferences. With increasing divergen 
tive partici ae stress toward action on the part of the: be 
redress of feb 1 , equality of potential then resulting in a 

Obviously ike ance, and the cycle is completed. 

assumed to hold e conditions are very special, and cannot be 
depends to a co Mas the political process. Potential 
Nas usually a ] nsiderable extent on power position, and power 
today more icd distribution index. (Thus a ruling elite has 
ever before, wł y a monopoly over instruments of violence than 
Were as vell FR the gladiators of Spartacus, for instance, 
.mperial Rome deg comparatively speaking, as the troops of 
it may not pe) Again, even where potential is initially equal, 
equilibrium > ain equal long enough for restoration of the 
too little and = under way. (Here we have the familiar 
tential may m oF late.”) Or, conversely, the difference in po- 
vent restoratioy ve so far in the other direction as again to pre- 
May profit fro n of equilibrium. (Thus a successful revolution 
revolution T its own experience sufficiently to make counter- 
°rmation.) S nore difficult than the original political trans- 
reme any NS: considerations render dubious in the ex- 

evertheles ersalized form of the *law of the pendulum.” 
amiliar is th s, some cycles do seem to occur; one of the most 
Politics, A = ref orm cycle so often observed in American city 
In which em feature of the cycle is the "reform wave,” 
ME against eee become extremely active in politics, protest- 
Slogans bu Og ane aed » and “lawlessness,” and adopting 
business administration" and “law enforce- 


ment.» 
^^ The 
refor : . . 
rm mayor and his officials may indeed restore 
ositions of partial equilibrium 
a series of stages rather 
totelian cycles are of this 
is required in any 


5. S 
2: Som f 
With; ec 
iin A rena theories set up a number of p 
i a seri : 
Pattey diate REE so there is movement through 
n to the initial situation. The Aris 


* Sut ultim: 
ate recurrence of the original equilibrium 


t 


- demands are localized in the. 
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efficiency and reduce laxity in the police department and the 
courts. It is customary to say that the “good citizens” have 
been awakened to their “civic responsibilities.” Evidently, 1n 
our terms, there has been a change in the I:D expectations that 
prevailed during the phase of the cycle in which “corruption 
was spreading. Once more citizens are intensely interested 
political news and comment; they finance campaigns, atten¢ 
meetings, and canvass electors ; pessimism about “dirty politics” 
has given way to optimistic expectations about the results of 
“throwing the rascals out.” 

Meanwhile the level of political participation on the part 
of certain elements in the community has remained relatively 
constant. The party politicians, the businesses requiring PT” 
tection from the law (and the mores)—like prostitution a” 
gambling, the businesses in search of franchises and goVer?" 
ment contracts, the individuals secking patronage and sine- 
cures—all remain politically alert. Clearly, they can be sal 
to value power more steadily than do other citizens. They recog- 
nize that eternal vigilance is the price of their liberty to Y€ 
tain and extend their economic advantages. As individuals, their 
yee position in society appears to them to depend upon power 

© & greater degree than is usual in the community. 

Closer analysis of the reform cycle offers further illustra- 


pon of the hypothesis here formulated. The voting behavior 
of electors living in different parts of the city conforms to the 
theory. y 


For many purposes it is convenient to classify a city into 


three zones, according to the income and mobility of its inhaa 
tants. Zone One is an area of lodging houses and hotels; Zori 
Two includes middle-inc ic 


h c ome resi : aree, upper 
Income residences. (Often these rrak concentrie 
circles, with Zone One adjacent to the centers of passenger 
transportation and retail shopping.) Politically significar 
ae se areas. The hi ility prev® 
mgm Zone One is conducive to cil es a ren Such he 
sexual Vite and gambling. Those with political power can a 
crease their income by giving protection to these illicit activi 
ties. Furthermore, Zone One has a relatively high proportion, e 
newcomers who want an economic foothold in the city, 22. E 2 
votes in return for jobs. Zones Two and 'T'hree include the mor 
permanent residents who are raising families, and want P 
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tection from countermores conduct; moreover, they want ade- 
quate services, which involve property improvements like parks, 
lighted thoroughfares, and schools. 

A rough political equilibrium is established among these . 
Zones. To some extent the demand for property improvement 
is integrated with the demand for jobs—jobs on the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of utilities, for instance. 'The 
demand in Zone One to escape the law, and the demand else- 
where for the law to be applied, can both be accommodated by 
laxity in Zone One and more rigid enforcement elsewhere. 

But it is evident that the equilibrium is constantly threat- 
ened by the continuous influx of Zone One elements, who tend 
to extend countermores activities beyond their area. And al- 
though Zone One elements want the government to make larger 
expenditures on the improvement of property (affording jobs 
and contracts), they have no concern for efficient administra- 
tion. Residents of Zones Two and Three, on the contrary, are 
torn between the demand for services and the demand to keep | 
taxes at a minimum. Zone Three residents tend to conce 
themselves with social values, and to travel; hence they readily 
allow local political affairs to slip out of the focus of attention. 
It is only when cumulative encroachments by countermores ac- 
tivities and repeated scandals of inefficiency remind them. once 
more of politics that Zone Three asserts its full weight. They 
80 to the polls in relatively greater numbers; and they vote 
against proposed bond issues. Zone One, on the-other hand, 


goes to the polls much as usual, and votes as usual for expendi- 


tures.9 

It is apparent that the city reform cycle will subside in 
prominence if America becomes more actively threatened from 
without, and urban politics are subordinated to national in- 
terests, Power factors will arrange themselves in a new, and 
Perhaps relatively more stable, equilibrium. 

Another illustration of the political cycle is provided by the 
*Xpansion-contraction sequence characteristic of monopolistic 
Political parties (in our terms, political orders), to which we 
paed in a previous chapter. When the risks of party mem- 

ership are high, especially during the struggle for the seiz- 
"re of power, only persons strongly identified with the cause 
ss, The City, University of Chicago 


6. See Robert E. Park and E. W. Burge 
lated thereby. 


Pr 
*85, 1925; and the ecological studies stimu 
S 
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(or its leaders) are likely to adhere to the organization. When. 


the new order is established, the potential benefits of member- 
ship are attractive to opportunists of every kind. Party mem- 
bers are appealed to on grounds of kinship, friendship, and 
alleged conversion to endorse applications for the party rolls. 
Some members may endorse certain individuals in the hope of 
strengthening their own power position in a party local. Fur- 
“thermore, when political crises are less intense, stress is laid 


upon other values than ideological purity. Skill in production - 


or congeniality of temperament appear relatively more con- 
tributory to the daily tasks of the new order than they did be- 
fore. 

In consequence, party membership expands, and fanaticism 
correspondingly diminishes. But this process in turn sets up 
responses tending toward contraction. Many of the older party 
members have a strong vested interest in “fundamentalism,” in 
keeping alive the ideological integrity of the movement. When 
they are in danger of being pushed to one side, perhaps on 
grounds that have little to do with doctrine, there is a disposition 
on their part to defend themselves by posing a doctrinal issue, 
and forcing the expulsion of the “unorthodox” from the political 
order. When such expulsions are attended by executions and 
_ other severely deprivational measures, they constitute a purge. 
Thereafter, the expectations that maintain crisis die down, as 
the victors feel more secure; and the factors making for dilu- 
tion and expansion once more make headway. Thus is com- 
pleted a cycle of expansion-contraction that is likened by 
Roberto Michels (Italien von Heute) to an “accordion rhythm.” 
Here again we observe the important consequences that flow 
from differences in the timing of action by conflicting powers 
of equal potential. 


§10.2 Balancing of Power: the War Crisis 


DF. The balancing of power is the power process among the 
participants in an arena. 


We have previously introduced various terms to designate 
characteristic phases of arena activity: encounter, determina- 
tion, decision, alignment, ascendancy. For the entire process 
the historical term “balance of power” (or, more accurately, 


| 


| 


| 
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“balancing” of power) is available. A similar process can be 
defined for other values than power: it is the pattern of inter- 
action with regard to the value in question (see $4.4 and Table ` 
1). Thus “balance of trade” relates to wealth and the market, 
rather than power and the arena, the market including prac- 
tices of exchange, production, transaction, and pricing. Simi- 
larly, in cultures in which respect is a value of great impor- 
tance, the concept of “balance of face” has been found useful. 

Attention is being directed to this generality of the concept 
so as to bring out once more the perspectives in which the pres- 
ent framework is being developed. The subject matter of politi- 
cal science, as of any of the other social sciences, is the social 
process in its entirety; but for each science a particular value 
—here, power—is selected as the observational standpoint 
from which this process is considered. Military, economic, ideo- 
logical, and diplomatic factors are not merely “relevant” to 
the balance of power, but constitute it. 

It is to be noted that what has been defined here is a proc- 
ess, not a state of equilibrium. There is no assumption involved 
that an equilibrium always exists or can be brought about. 
Hence we speak of “balancing” rather than “balance” of power. 
The balancing of power is a component of every social proc- 
ess, not merely a characteristic of certain special conditions 
like those existing, say, in Europe during the last two cen- 
turies. (The term “balance” is to be construed more in the 
sense of “remainder” than in the sense of “equilibrium.” Equi- 
librium holds only in the very special case where the “remain- 
der"—the preponderance of power of a particular alignment 
compared with the others—is zero.) 

Moreover, the power-balancing process must be sharply dis- 
tinguished from particular “balance of power” doctrines. Such 
doctrines formulate policies (strategies) to be pursued by par- 
ticipants in the process, and are not to be confused with the 


7. One of the first to use the term “balance of trade” was Francis Bacon, who 
also spoke of “balance of glory.” See A. Wolf's History of Science, Technology, 
and Philosophy in the 16th and 17th Centuries, Macmillan, 1939, 614-15. An 
eighteenth-century comment on the balance of both trade and power is in 
Hume's Political Discourses, No. 6, 1752. On balance of face, see, for instance, 
A. H. Smith, Chinese Characteristics, Fleming H. Revell, 1894, 17: “In the ad- 
Justment of the incessant quarrels which distract every hamlet, 
for the ‘peace-talkers’ to take as careful account of the balan 
European statesmen once did [sic] of the balance of power.” 


it is necessary 
ce of ‘face’ as 
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process itself. Typical doctrines are expressed in the familiar 
phrases: “no entangling alliances,” “divide and conquer, 
“support the winning side,” “unite against potential aggres- 
sors," and so on: Such phrases formulate perspectives within 
which power policy is to be determined. But the process may 
—and to some degree always does—take place without the 
elaboration of doctrines regarding it. The participants in the 
balancing do not necessarily think about or have a theory of 
the process as a whole. Power is not always a considered value, 
and power considerations, phrased in other terms, are often 
not recognized for what they are. 

The balancing of power is particularly affected by the ex- 


pectations that prevail about the probable mode by which con- 
flicts will be settled. 


DF. An arena js military when the expectation of violence 
is high ; civic, when the expectation is low. 


It is evident that the world as a whole constitutes a military 
arena, since the possibility of war is never completely out of 
consideration when major diplomatic issues are being negoti- 
ated. The internal life of à state constitutes a civic arena, save 


when the established order is under revolutionary attack (or 
in other periods of “martial law”). 


PROP. In a continued militar 


y arena participants tend to 
Segregate into an encircled and a 


n encircling group. 

When the expectation of violence i 
arena continually group and reg 
ful and potentially belligerent c 
history is a story of shifting ali 
war, hostile powers may be cautiously feeling one another out 
with a view to a new combination, as was true of Germany and 
Britain in 1914, and of Germany and Russia in 1939. 

The pattern of segregation is most clearly seen in a military 
arena in which there are several powers; but the pure pattern 
of encircled-encircling is seldom found. In World War I the 
Central Powers were almost completely encircled for a short 
time in 1917 before the collapse of Russia and after the entry 
of the United Statés. Even at that point the segregation was 


not complete, since some small neutral powers were permitted 
to exist. . 


s high, participants in the 
roup themselves into watch- 
ombinations. World political 
gnments. Even on the eve of 
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PROP. In civic arenas participants tend to disperse (rather 
than segregate). 


One premonitory sign of approaching, war between North 
and South was the territorial segregation of opinion holders 
on hotly contested issues in large sectional regions. Since 1865, 
on the contrary, there has been a long attrition of the “solid . 
South.” In smaller localities segregation is not an unusual phe- 
nomenon. Especially familiar are the political ‘cleavages be- 
tween those who dwell in cities and the farmers, and, inside 
cities, the typical contrast in the political attitudes and per- ` 
spectives of the residents of poor and of rich wards. 

During noncrisis periods, persons of conflicting attitudes 
can live side by side. As antagonisms intensify, however, the 
dispersed pattern is broken up as fellow believers seek safety 
in segregation (the Loyalist families in the American colonies, 
for instance, so ght refuge during the secession from the Em- 
pire by fleeing to the strongholds of imperial authority in New 
York and Canada). 


PROP. The attention of a participant in an arena is focused 
on the sources of greatest expected deprivation, and greatest 


expected indulgence. 


This proposition is a corollary of the earlier one that power 
holders strive to maximize their I:D ratio with regard to power. 
Statesmen pay attention to opportunities for power, putting 
pressure on the submissive portions of the environment, mar- 
shaling defenses against the dominant ones. If the statesmen 
of country A expect to be assaulted, or crucially supported, 
by B or C singly or in concert, B and C will be continually at 
the focus of attention. In the internal affairs of a state, party 
leaders concentrate on the elements within the party or out- 
side that are assumed to be most promising for or most threat- 
ening against their power. 

Discrepancies between the 
measured the degree to which f 
failed to give decision makers what they require as a basis of 
realistic judgment. Probably no inquiries into the processes 
of politics are more rewarding than the study of factors that 
contribute to such discrepancies. We know that professional 
diplomats and soldiers sometimes make disastrous errors be- 


focus of attention and the facts 
the intelligence function has 
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cause of unrealistic perspectives. Imperial states have some- 
times met unanticipated resistance, and party leaders notori- 
ously are led into frequent error by depending upon optimistic 
reports from party hacks. oer 

We must not, of course, attach exclusive importance to the 
breakdown of the intelligence function as a source of erroneous 
decisions. Often the foreign diplomatic and military missions 
have brought accurate reports which have been ignored be- 
cause the elites were too sluggish, inefficient, or ignorant to 
use them. 

It follows from the hypothesis under consideration that all 
participants in an arena group themselves in relation to the 
strongest. The strongest participants are the greatest sources 
of deprivation and (to a lesser degree) of indulgence. Smaller 
powers are particularly dependent for successful power striv- 
ing on toleration or active support by strong powers. When 
the arena is organized around a single power, we speak of the 
pattern as unipolar, otherwise, pluripolar (including bi-, tri-, 
poly-, and multipolar patterns). 


DF. A universal state (or body politic) is one including an 
overwhelming proportion of all peoples who are in significant 
interaction (contact) with one another. 


There have been few universal states, states of such excep- 
tional scope that they took in the “known world,” and tapered 
off at the edges to a vague fringe of incompletely assimilated 
“barbarian” tribes. The present definition does not coincide 
with the meaning employed by Arnold J. Toynbee in A Study 
of History, who identifies the scope of a universal state with a 
“civilization.” Some of Toynbee’s examples do not include all 
the peoples or even states who are in active contact with one 
another; for instance, he calls the Napoleonic Empire (1797- 
1814) a universal state, despite the fact that neither Russia nor 
Britain were subdued. 

For some purposes it is conve 
a universal state—such as a 


at its greatest spread, 
an imperium rather than a universal state. 


D 
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PROP. A unipolar pattern of power balancing is more likely 
with extremes of cultural disparity or homogeneity. 


_ We mean by “disparity” not mere heterogeneity, but sharp 
discontinuities—gaps—in the distribution of cultural elements. 
The proposition is illustrated by the great empires that im- 
posed themselves by force on people of a sharply contrasting 
level of culture. A note of caution is always in order when con- 
cepts like “level” of culture are introduced. The problem is 
to select a principle of classification that does not conceal a 
normative prejudice under the mantle of a supposedly de- 
scriptive category (like “civilization” when contrasted with 
“barbarism”). It is admissable to select criteria such as range 
of activities carried on and the complexity of their interrela- 
tionship, distinguishing in such specific ways between “civiliza- 
tions? and “folk cultures,” for instance. Where cultural dis- 
parities exist it is not always the most civilized group that 
organizes an imperium or universal state, as the Tartar in- 
vasion of China or the overrunning of the Roman Empire by 
Goths and Vandals bear witness. In recent times the civiliza- 
tions have possessed great technical superiority to the folk - 
cultures, and have been vastly superior in fighting effectiveness 
as a result. 

At the opposite extreme from disparity as contributing to 
unipolarity is great similarity of culture. The universal states 
(or imperia) of the past have been aided, at least in many cases, 
by the spread of a homogeneous pattern of culture through- 
out a vast area far beyond the boundaries of a single state. This 
was followed by various power adjustments in the course of 
which a single state emerged, consolidating itself over an 
enormous region, thanks to the efficiency of cultural unity and 
the prestige of a rising civilization. Military dominion not 
preceded and accompanied by cultural homogeneity soon broke 
up (witness the Mongol or Africian empires) .® ^ 

When we inquire into the prevalence of the pattern of uni- 
polarity in the internal life of a body politic, we find much 
to support the hypothesis being discussed. In some polities 


8. On questions of cultural classification, see A. L. Kroeber, Configurations 
of Culture Growth, University of California Press, 1944; P. A. Sorokin, Social 
and Cultural Dynamics, 4 vols., American Book, 1937-41; and Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee, 4 Study of History, 6 vols., Oxford University Press, 1934-39. 
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power is typically in the hands of an elite that includes a rela- 
tively small number of the elements of society. *White su- 
premacy" in theory and practice exemplifies what is referred 
to in this connection. Not only is the elite narrowly based, but 
it may function through a political order with plebiscites, not 
through à party system with elections. r 
Unipolarity occurs in relation to homogeneity, not disparity, 
under such circumstances as a war crisis in a united democratic 
polity. Party differences are submerged and all-party coali- 
tions come into being. (Strictly, these are not pure unipolar 
patterns, since the parties expect to resume their independence 
when the crisis is past.) A unipolar party system does not, 
however, depend exclusively upon the consensus arising from 
crisis. Unity may be made up of consensus tempered by indif- 
ference. In local politics, especially, an “opposition” party 
may wither away, leaving one party slate opposed by a few 


“no-party” independents who are regarded seriously by no 
one, including themselves. 


_PROP. A bipolar pattern of power balancing is more likely 
with a bipolar distribution of other values and institutions. 

Universal states have sometimes bee 
Y a bipolar system center 


y predicted at present that 
the dominant pattern of world power will soon be bipolar, af ii 


is not already that, and that the dominant powers will be the 
United States and Russia. These 


» power was characteristically 
ds. The gradual emergence 
em of a national (polypolar) 
growth of a few dominant trad- 


9. See, for example, 
1945, 
10. For details see, for instance, J. Kulischer, 


Allgemeine Wirtscha tsge- 
schichte des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, R, Oldenbourg, 1929, n < f $ 


Lasswell, World Politics Faces Economics, McGraw-Hill, 


Ta 
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PROP. In the civic arena a biparty system is favored by the ` 
expectation that the effective executive will be elected by popu- 
lar majority. 

The two-party system in the United States owes much of its 
longevity to the constitutional practice, early established when 
the electoral college was transformed into a rubber stamp, of 
making the presidency depend upon a majority of the popular 
vote. The president is a chief executive in both the ceremonial 
and effective sense of the term. Hence the importance of the 
office is widely acknowledged ; and since people do not, as a rule, 
“throw away their votes," alternatives are usually limited to 
two major candidates. Despite many factors working in the 
other direction, a strong factor making for a biparty system 
in British parliamentary government is the practice of chang- 
ing the cabinet after an election, save in national emergencies. 
The effective executive is able to maintain discipline by the 
threat of forcing an election. (Note that the practice of pro- 
portional representation does not have the same effect on the 
party structure as single member constituencies do.) (Con- 
sult F. A. Hermens, Democracy and Proportional Representa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1940.) ; 

A polyparty or multiparty system in the civic arena is fa- 
vored, on the other hand, when the effective executive 1s ex- 
pected to be chosen by procedures involving less than a ma- 
jority vote of the electorate. The Third French Republic was 
well known for the number of parties and blocs in the chamber 
and senate. It was an unwritten rule of the constitution that 
the executive could not dissolve the legislature; hence the 
deputies could vote against the cabinet without running the risk 
of recontesting their seats. d 


DF. A control area is a domain not necessarily accompanied 
by authority. Hegemony is supremacy in à control area. 


In world politics the control area of a power isa sphere of 
influence when control is not accompanied by authority. A 
hegemonie state is a major power; its satellites are the states 
within its sphere of influence. Where the total political arena 
consists of two or three powers with their satellites, we speak of 
the strongest powers as the superpowers (following William 
T. R. Fox, The Super-Powers, Harcourt, Brace, 1944). A 
middle power is a relatively strong power that has a narrow 
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control area; a small power is a relatively weak power. Today 
the United States, Russia, and Britain may be considered to 
be superpowers; France exemplifies a major power; China is a 
middle power; Sweden, a small power. 

It is convenient to distinguish between neutral states and 
neutral powers, the former being bound by formal agreement 
to refrain from taking sides, and the latter being expected to 
refrain in fact from taking sides. Switzerland has historically 
been at the same time a neutral state and a neutral power ; the 
character of Belgium as a neutral power in 1914 was under 
suspicion. 


Satellites have sovereignty, although they lack supremacy; 


since while preserving authority they are under external con- 
trol. The maintenance of supremacy within the body politic is 
self-determination; when this is formalized we speak of auton- 
omy. Every state is by definition autonomous; a satellite is a 
state lacking self-determination. 

A more detailed analysis of the arena may be made in terms 
of control area patterns, Thus, a buffer area is a zone which 
is the concurrent domain of several powers, one of which may 
exercise hegemony. Confrontation is a balancing relation in 
which the control areas of two opposing powers des contiguous; 
penetration, a balancing relation in which the control area of 
one power extends beyond the outer bound of the control area 
of another power ; flanking is a balancing relation in which one 


power adjusts its control area to further the encirclement of 
another, 


ation, penetration, flanking— 
strumentalities of power. The 
sault. Given modern weapons 
ed along the surface of the land 


ranean space.!i the air, and even of subter- 
: ace. 


DF. A league is à co-archy of states; a confederation is & 
league of maximal jurisdiction, A concert of power is a joint 
exercise of power by the participants in an arena, 

Strictly speaking, any alliance based on formal equality 
might be called a league, but ordinarily the term is applied 

11. On the history of military though: 


t, consult Mak, Modern Strategy: 
ed., Edward Mead Earle, Princeton University ied, ind vx f 


— 
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where alliances are not narrowly circumscribed in scope, as in 
a customs union. The term “confederation” begins to be used 
when rather inclusive arrangements are expected to continue 
indefinitely. It is distinguished from a single state organized in 
a federal pattern by the fact that the decisions of the federal 
state are enforceable directly against individuals. _ 

A concert of power is a special case of power balancing in 
which decisions are made by consensus, or by majority arrange- 
ment, and put into effect in a prevailingly military arena. The 
groups that act together retain their separate sense of identity, 
and expect to realign themselves outside of, or even in defiance 
of, the concert. Thus a concert is one kind of coalition, a “grand 
alliance.” The “Concert of Europe” was sometimes able to 
cope peacefully with world political issues. 


PROP. With increasing expectation of violence, the balanc- 
ing process tends toward (territorial) expansion and (func- 
tional) generalization. 


As crisis continues, and especially when it becomes more in- 
tense, each participant in the arena is drawn more and more 
actively into power balancing, searching for allies. The po- 
tential alignments become actualized, not only in the sense that 
a local conflict is broadened to include a region, and then the 
globe, but also in the sense that the ‘functional groups in 
society are drawn in. Special efforts are made by contending 
elites to invoke racial, national, religious, economic, and other 
elements, so as to increase the fighting effectiveness of the con- 


flicting powers.!? 


PROP. Necessary conditions for the balancing process to 
prevent violence are: (1) variations in power are measurable 
and visible in early stages; !? (2) they are distributable among 


portant to take into account the 


12. i it is particularly im 1 
See welt ie! the political arena are not simply 


nature of the “self,” since the participants in x ate i 
individuals, but groups, and groups depend upon the way in whic ss Yer 
organized. The primary ego, as pointed out before, includes with the x ane "ud 
a potentially wide range of symbols that include family, clique, neighborhood, 
economic cláss, and so on. 4 D 

18. Note that our general account of the arena does not specify omniala 
among participants, a postulate which has figured in the formal theory : he 
market. In the speculative model of the “perfect” market, the participants 
assumed to have foreknowledge of the way in which their own alternatives o. 
action will affect the situation. Morgenstern has shown, however, that the 
postulate of omniscience when taken in conjunction with other postulates of the 
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the participants in the balancing process; (8) the estimating 
process can be sentimentalized. 


The underlying assumption, which follows from pe 
hypotheses as to the exercise of power, is that violence wil 5 
avoided by the balancing process only (if then) when the ex 
pected I:D ratio for the power holders is less than unity. States 
do not go to war if their rulers expect a more favorable posi- 

` tion by limiting diplomacy to negotiation and to the manipu: 
lation of symbols and goods and services. These will be the ex- 
pectations only if the ‘opposing alignment is judged to have 
equal or greater fighting effectiveness. (It is emphasized tha 


the hypothesis deals only with necessary, not sufficient condi- 
tions.) 


Hence the first condition that variations 
urable. Without this possibility there ma. 
pectations from the use of 

. correctly the fighting effe 
ments. And the variations 
stages, for expectations o 
when they ar 
War results n 
of war, 
peace. 


For the balancing process to prevent violence, it is necessary» 
moreover, that variations in power lend themselves to equaliza- 
tion by redistribution among tl 
ement in powe 
produce a stress toward violenc 


€ to improve it still further, and 
in the opposing alig 


in power be meas- 
y be favorable ex- 
violence based on failure to judge 
ctiveness of the conflicting align- 
in power must be visible in early 
f violence contribute to war not only 
€ very high but also when they are very low. 
ot only from an exaggeration of the inevitability 
but also from an exaggeration of the inevitability o 


“pure” theory results in Jo 
1935, 337 ff.). The 


must make his own best estimate of potenti, 


14. Wilson's position that "only a peace between equals can last" is thus 
derivable precisely from the “realistic” considerations emphasized by his critics. 


EI ROCESS wOolL 


tiveness of nondistributive preparedness as a preventive of 
violence. And it is exemplified further in the failure of any 
particular type of alignment pattern to attain more than a 
limited stability. All known systems of world politics haye been 

transitions” or “stages.” Stability is not assured by the char- 
acteristics of any one political structure (the “unbeatable com- 
bination”). 

Finally, the process of measurement and redistribution must ` 
be sentimentalized, so as to enlist the loyalties of the mass. 
Violence may otherwise result from the necessity of the elite 
to maintain its position over against the mass. As the Federalist 
points out (No. VI), 


There have been . . . almost as many popular as royal wars. The 
cries of the nation and the importunities of their representatives 
have, upon various occasions, dragged their monarchs into war, or 
continued them in it contrary to their inclinations, and sometimes 
contrary to the real interests of the state.’ 


More generally, the balancing process cannot prevent vio- 
lence unless widely circulating symbols and shared practices 
elaborate and implement the perspectives of peace rather than 
war. When identifications, demands, and expectations set up 
predispositions favorable to the exercise of violence, in the ab- 
sence of practices adequate to the nonviolent resolution of 
conflict, the environment will not fail to act on those predis- 
positions to produce a warlike response. In short, on this hy- 
pothesis the balancing of power process cannot prevent vio- 
lence unless its outcome at any stage is conceived as being, in 
Wilson’s terms, “not a balance of power, but a community of. 
power; not’ organized rivalries, but an organized common 
peace.” 


$10.8 Balancing of Power: the Revolutionary Crisis 


PROP. The stability of a rule varies with the intensity of 
perspectives (of both elite and mass) sustaining the elite. 


and feels “compelled to conclude that the fiery 


15. The Federalist goes further, 
in the human breast with much more 


and destructive passions of war reign 
powerful sway than the mild and beneficent sentiments of peace . . " (No: 


XXXIV). Contemporary psychology and anthropology tend rather.to the view 
that war, in Malinowski's terms, is "not biologically impelled but culturally 
induced." In either case, symbols and practiees may act on the predispositions 


in one direction or the other to produce contrary results. 
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Whether or not a rule is stable depends on the [ei E 
the elite to recruit itself with a minimum of dissent. ut Bs * 
culation of the elite can continue only so long as the me mala 
the name of which it exercises its authority persists, and pe Es 
ful replacements in the elite are difficult in proportion, as E 
herence to the ideology weakens in intensity. Thus te A 
pothesis is in substance another formulation of the provita 

` proposition that maintenance of power depends on adherence 
the political doctrine under which it is exercised. "o 

The dependence of a power structure on the perpe i 
identifications, expectations, and demands—of those in the m 
main of power was previously discussed, and has been repente y 
emphasized in the tradition. “No society is likely to endis 4 
says Laski (1925, 193-4), “in which men cannot believe ue 
passionate conviction.” Machiavelli singles out as the most mg 
portant cause of conspiracy against the sovereign his ss 
hated by the mass of the people.’ But even apathy undermine 
the stability of the structure, which requires continued SUppon, 
against the potential threat of rival elites. It must be $4 
nized, however, that perspectives have their inertia just 2e T 
operations. Established patterns of thought and feeling is 
about the power structure as about everything else—tend 
persist beyond their appropriateness to the environment. r 

Stability requires intense adherence to the political doctrine 
not only on the part of the mass, but of the elite as well. (‘This 35 

not to say, however, that the elite must accept all the various 
ideological elaborations of the 
of these—in particular, 


16. Discourses, princes should remember that 
they begin to los i 


patterns of action, is th 
The State in Society, 
distrust is an underly 
trust the concentrati 


3 we distrust other nations. 
international, is filled with mutual distrusts fee 
mutual distrusts; and our economy reflects the consequence of mutual dis 
trusts. . . ." Warren is referrin 


£ here especially to distrust of concentration of 
power; but it may take other forms as well. 


" i and 
- Our social structure, p of 
; our legislation is a composi 
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be recognized by the elite as not corresponding to the power 
facts.) Michels put the matter with characteristic emphasis 
(1915, 243) : 


We may regard it as an established historical law that races, legal 
systems, institutions, and social classes, are inevitably doomed to 
destruction from the moment they or those who represent them have 
lost faith in their future. 


For, among other reasons, this lack of faith on the part of the 
elite will be communicated to the mass, whose support for the 
power structure will thereupon diminish proportionately. More- 
over, the political doctrine serves as a basis of solidarity for the 
elite; without faith in and loyalty to this doctrine, there is no 
basis for resolution of internal dissensions with minimum dep- 
rivation to the elite as a whole. And in turn, this lack of soli- 
darity weakens resistance against the potential threat of rival 
elites. 

Increasing intensity of the political situation is marked, 
therefore, by the elaboration of utopias alternative to the weak- - 
ening political doctrine. Hence the transfer of the faiths and 
loyalties of the symbol specialists (“intellectuals”) from the , 
ideology to a utopia is an index of approaching revolutionary 
crisis (compare Edwards, 1927, 38). Generally speaking, sym- 
bols are the major political means available to the opponents of 
an established power structure. The inferiority of the opposi- 
tion in relation to the elite is usually less marked with regard to 
symbols than with regard to violence or goods and services. 
When those specializing in the promulgation and elaboration of 
ideology turn instead to one or more utopias, the power struc- 
ture has become unstable. While it may not be strictly true, as 
Wendell Phillips once declared, that “insurrection of thought 
always precedes insurrection of arms,” it is at any rate an index 
of revolutionary crisis. ' 


PROP. The stability of a rule varies with the degree to which 
those who make production policies make distribution policies 
(policies relating to value shaping and sharing are in the same 
hand). 

The hypothesis thus embodies—and generalizes—the insist- 
ence of historical materialism on the role of modes of production , 
and-exchange in the power process. Large changes in the com- 
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position of the elite may be treated, on the hypothesis, as mu 
tions of large changes in the prevailing division of labor. m E 
in any given time interval, the probability of a transfor s Me 
of the power structure will be increased if the processes o P d 
duction have notably altered, so that those with power in thes 
processes are without corresponding political power. "-— 
As was pointed out in $9.1, a class acquires supremacy m E 
degree that it contributes to esteemed values. The ruling c p 
relies on its dominance in production for the acquisition o ; 
power; when its services in production become dispensable, or 


even no longer dominant, its power position is threatened. 
Mosca says (1939, 66), 


Ruling classes decline inevitably when they cease to find scope for 
the capacities through which they rose to power, when they can no 
longer render the social services which they once rendered, or when 


their talents and the services they render lose in importance in the 


social environment in which they live. 


The following hypothesis is a further elaboration of this point. 
PROP. The stabilit 


y of a rule varies with the degree of ac- 
tualization and realiza 


tion of value for the mass. 
Poverty has been held to be the ? 
Aristotle ( Politics, II, 6), and undoubtedly before. 'T'he predis- 
position to oppose the rule in most cases arises from continued 
deprivation under the rule. Those obtaining the smallest share.of 
the values distributed are aà permanent threat to the practices 
of control and distribution, making the threat effective as their 
value potential increases. Laski asserts (1925, 27), “The limita- 
tion in the number of those upon whom social good is conferred 
has always meant, in the end, an assault upon the foundations of 
the state by those excluded from its direction.” That is, opposi- 
tion to a rule varies with the degree to which the actual value 


ts from its value potential. 


alization becomes a serious threat n 
proportion as it enters into the demands, expectations, and 


identifications of the mass. It is a low degree of realization—dis- 
parity between value position and value demanded and ex- 
pected—which is most directly effective, Technological develop- 
ments or victorious wars, for instance, may raise expectations 
concerning the value distribution. Tt is the establishment: of 


parent of revolution since 
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identifications on the basis of such expectations, and the crystal- 
lization of demands in the name of these identifications, which 
constitute the important threat to the stability of the rule. Such 
perspectives set up certain practices of control and distribution 
as right and proper ; opposition to the established patterns be- 
comes morally justified and a duty to the identified group. “The 
impetus to reform or revolution,” says Tawney (1926, 109), 

springs in every age from the realization of the contrast be- 
tween the external order of society and-the moral standards 
recognized as valid by the conscience or reason of the individual.” 
The standard of living may be “the highest in history” or “the 
highest in the world,” but still not high enough when it is com- 
pared with that of the elect, or with the demands made by the 
self on the self—basically, when it is compared with the value “ 
potential. 


PROP. The stability of a rule varies with the elite’s control 
over the instruments of violence. 


_ “Inthe last analysis,” writes Laski (1935 
is built upon the ability of its government s 
fully its supreme coercive power." Clearly, control over the in- 
struments of violence is a necessary condition for the stability 
of a rule, whether or not it be a sufficient condition. For this 
reason, such power is least likely to vary with other variations m 
authority or control. Control over violence is the most firmly 
entrenched, hedged about with the severest sanctions and most 
rigid perspectives; in particular, itis the most tenaciously held 
to by the elite, least subject to concessions." 3 ` 

It is to be understood that the hypothesis does not imply that 
. the stability of the elite’s power position varies with its exercise 
of violence, but only with its ability to do so. The elite depends 
predominantly on the exercise of violence only when first estab- 
lished or just before collapse. “Only when it is crumbling and 
about to give way to another does a hierarchy cease to be spon- 
taneous through becoming preponderantly or exclusively a 
matter of force,” says Pareto (1935, 1154). This position 1s 
embodied in the earlier hypotheses that naked power tends to be 
transformed to authoritative power, and that acceptance of the 
political formula functions as an alternative to violence. Mer- 
riam has pointed out (1934, 179-80) : 


17. See L, H. Jenks's article on “Armed Forces" in 


T 


, 13-14), “the state 4 
to operate success- 


ESS. 
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Power is not strongest when it uses violence, but weakest. $i 
strongest when it employs the instruments of ipee ge a ; 
counter attraction, of allurement, of participation rather t han A 
exclusion, of education rather than of annihilation. Rape is no 
ane of irresistible power in politics or in sex.18 


Exclusive reliance on violence for maintenance of rule € 
index of weakness rather than of strength because in a crisis 
situation the instruments of violence may constitute a threat Ke 
the social structure as well as its major support. Defection o 
the instruments of violence—which can be brought about by 
means other than violence—would mean collapse. The strongest 
army is not proof against subversion by bribery, propaganda, 
or appeal to personal loyalties. Thus, as L. H. Jenks observ es, 
In times of transition or inst 
is likely to be greatly alter 
Most successful revolution 
tolerated or even activel 
armed forces,19 


ability the normal role of armed forces 
ed, augmented, or even reversed. . .- 
s during the past century have been 
y supported by important sections of the 


: DF. The countermass 
Structure; the counterel 
We define these as 


varying degrees of organizatio 
be identified with the reject. T} 


consists of those rej ecting a given social 
ite are the leaders of the countermass. 


pointed out, rarely constitutes 
established rule. The counterm 
subject classes, tò be sure, but 


a significant opposition to the 
ass is largely drawn from the 
may also contain segments. of 
ance, intellectuals), and in crisis 
ts of the ruling class. Similarly, the 
m even higher intervals on the scale 


Giddings’ that “social pressure 
increases.” 
19. On the role of the army in revolution, 


ary strategy, see K, C, Chorley, Armies 
and the Art of Revolution, Faber & Fabe 


r, 1943, ` 
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PROP. The stabilit ies i 
E y of a rule var ; i 
of organization of a counterelite. aa o 


Mea ae of leadership during the actual course of 
It is "inis is among the oldest of political generalizations.?? 
ics aee also in the prerevolutionary situation: On the 
A oi th 5 the counterelite is relatively powerless unless it can 
fe e ci pe of the mass ; and this support is not forth- 
[ra aan as the elite preserves its authority. Hence the 
BOB s of an elite is a function of the emergence of a 
iss e, in that the latter weakens the elite's authority by 
ix ae 2: and provides the mass with new symbols of au- 
lotion f at a of identification.” It follows that prior to revo- 
ths tone the most intense conflict of the counterelite is with 
Eu "s classes and those elements of the subject classes 
Dicet as m rule, rather than with the ruling class itself. 
wing ack upon the ruling class must wait upon the under- 
e of its authority in the perspectives of the mass. È 
ides n. a becomes more organized, and enjoys more 
the iot support, its demands may shift from supplanting 
Fita P 3 sharing its rule. Revolutionary demands charac- 
E a ae hases of minimal and maximal power of the counter- 
the ca wl ji an intermediate power position it seeks a place m 
LI structure. In this phase it bargains with and wrings 
Men vdd from the elite. Such concessions increase demands, 
DE ining raises expectations of success, and solidarity of 
By fae a and counterelite is continually strengthened 
thie d eae in whose name the demands have been 
the . + hus continuing concessions undermine more and more 
position of the elite.** 


pnus stated explicitly, for instance, in Kautilya's Arthasastra, 271: “Tis- 
Seien r disloyalty can be got rid of by putting down the leaders; for in the 
take ee a leader or leaders, the people are easily governed and they will not 
OE in the intrigues of enemies." 
m us S J. B. S. Hardman’s article on 
sion Vra Ue of the power of the office 
PUE is but of secondary significance as comparec 
ority itself. The masses are likely to perceive the tren 
EE toward the stronger side." 
es Reb Pareto; 1935, 2059; and compare Clemenceau (cited in Sorel, Reflec- 
gd gh iolence, 1915, 71): “There is no better means [than the policy of per- 
yee pou of making the opposite party ask for more and more. Every 
peer very power whose action consists solely in surrender can only finish 
aie -annihilation. Everything that lives resists; that which does not resist 
ws itself to be cut up piecemeal.” 


“Masses” in ESS: “As a factor in basten- 
holders the strength of the oppo- 
1 to the weakness of the 
d of the contest and 


© 
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theses of this section have thus indicate as fac- 
d ae stability of a rule symbols, goods and cra 
struments of violence, and power practices—the irpo P ne 
cal methods. None of these singly is sufficient, each has nee 
held to be necessary. Emphasis on all the factors is 2 * 
expression of the present pluralistic observational stan pond 
(principle of interdetermination). 'The factors gen ps 
course, independent of one another. But no one of them E 
be singled out as always and everywhere the cause of chang : 
in rule. In the analysis of any given situation, all of them mus 
be explicitly taken into account.2 


$10.4 The Course of Revolution 


DF. A political change is a transformation or reformation 
according to the Scope of practices involved and the ud 
to which they are modified ; moderate or radical, according to 


Whether or not the change is made in accordance with the po- 
litical formula. 


An important character 
occurrence of nove] persp 
~ tain extent it is possible t 
to foresee, for example, th 
likely to &ppear where 
ing into use than wher 
applied. More generall 


istic of the political process is the 
ectives and operations.?4 To a cer- 
o anticipate the locus of innovation, 
at new political institutions are more 
new methods of production are com- 
e established methods continue to be 
Y, we can expect that innovation is 


of factors entering into bee 
A lutionary crisis is neatly formulated in Hobbes (Elements o, 
price DUAE hings concur. The first is dis- 


in his way to hinder his proceeding 
from well to better, it is impossible for him to d 
second is pretence of right [symb 


in his own opinion th 

; nor any pretence to justi 
cure aid, he will never Show it. The third is h 
lence and power practice: 
to fail is to die the death ò ese three: discontent, pretence, 
and hope, there can be no rebellion.” 

24. We mean novel in relation to ante 
sense. Compare Bryce, 1893, I, 34; “There i 
ness in the world, and perhaps least of 
political institutions,” 


cedent practices, not in an absolute 
S wonderfully little genuine Any ae 
all has been shown in the sphere 0 
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the more likely to occur the greater the intensity of the con- 
tinuing political situation.?* 

The definition concerns the extent of the innovation and the 

methods by which it is brought about. In both cases, of course; 
we are dealing with differences of degree, not absolute demar- 
cations. Innovations consisting in changes. in practices of 
limited scope, or in redistribution of power among top elites, 
or in purely formal rather than effective power practices, we 
call political reformations; and political transformations where 
the innovation effects a wide range of practices, replaces one 
elite by quite another, alters patterns of control as well as au- 
thority. : 
_ When the innovation is carried out in accord with the po- 
litical formula, we speak of the means as moderate: the amend- 
ment of a constitution in the manner which it itself provides, 
the granting of concessions by an absolute monarch, or, in 
general, innovation through the normal legislative process. 
Radical methods are characterized by “direct action?—that is, 
action by others than duly constituted authorities, and usually 
by the exercise of violence. (Violence does not necessarily con- 
stitute a “radical” method; there may be cases, for instance, 
where the chief regularly defends his power ‘position by @ 
formalized test of his prowess.) 


DF. A political reform is a refo 
moderate methods. 


rmation carried out by 


Where the reform chiefly concerns the personnel of power, 
where it concerns 


we refer to the innovation as à succession; Whe ; t 

power practices, it is a programmatic reform. The elec o 
i NET . H Ug na 

a “reform administration” (United States) or a Labor P 
ernment” (England) exemplify reform by succession C 2 
adoption of the income tax amendment or repeal of hes 

aws exemplify programmatic reform as nere defined. 

25. The anticipati ‘tical innovati ‘en when correct, is to be dis- 

Bienes pation of a political innovation, even ERE ; eti 
tinguished from making it. on the one hand, @ political prediction may RU 
an the power process as well as in inquiry into that process, so that x AS 
Y contribute to its own truth (as has been frequently | ed out w nee 
so Marxist predictions). On the other hand, political T eS m with- 
foothold" in the political situation, so that the invention can be d Aton 
a thereby occurring. See “The Self-fulfilling Prophecy” in Ronen a ais 1949, 
fee Theory and Social Structure, The Free Press of Glencoe, Linols, ? 
ap. vii. 


5 : i t to be con- 
26. “Reform” is used here in a purely descrip and is no! 


tive sense, 
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changes are authoritatively sanctioned, and are pepe? 
on a continuity of authority and control ey : y a 
trast, Hitler's coming to power under the politica ipae g 
the Weimar Republic is not merely a succession, nor the Er 

rule a merely programmatic reform: not only the authority 


but even the control patterns were radically altered when power 
was acquired. 


DF. A palace revolution is a change in governors contrary 
to the political formula but retaining it. 


A palace revolution is a nonauthoritative transfer of govern- 
mental authority which never 


J where the transfer of authority is 
effected by other members of the ruling group—a conspiracy 
” 27 But here the meaning is 
nauthoritative change in gov- 


changes in governmental pol- 


icy.?8 


PROP. The likelihood of assas 
with adherence to the political di 


versely with the actualization of 
Strued as imp] 


sination varies (a) inversely 
octrine by the mass, (b) in- 
power counterelites, and, (c) 


... the change must be consti 
to the spirit of the constitution, , 
stitution is violate form but revolution." 


piracies formed by a num- 
ber of persons have generally for their originators the great men of the state, 
ith the prince. None other, unless 


z es; for men of low condition, who 
th the prince, have no 


necessary conveniences for the execution of their 
are they likely to be afterward ace 
be the case with the “great men” of the state. 

28. Palace revolution might be furthe 
sion, which is a transfer of y the political formula, but 
not (directly) counter to it. For instance, when the king dies without heirs, the 
resultant conflict for the th 


rone is not called a Palace revolution, but neither 
is it the formal process of succession, It may, of course, provide the basis for 
revolution as well as reform, 
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directly with increasing concentration and narrowing alloca- 
tion of authority or control. 


The hypothesis has reference, of course, only to politicized 
assassination. The topic is introduced at this point because it 
is one of the characteristic practices by which a palace revolu- 
tion is effected. But assassination has, of course, a more gen- 
eral significance as an index of a prerevolutionary situation ; 
this aspect of assassination is formulated in part (b) of the hy- 
pothesis.?? 

Assassination increases, on the hypothesis, when the regime 
is acquiesced to without intense adherence by the mass to the 
political doctrine on which the regime rests. In the extreme 
case, assassination presents itself as a means, in the famous 
phrase, of “tempering despotism.” And even short of such ex- 
tremes, without intense adherence to the political doctrine, 
identification with (loyalty to) the bearers of authority is 
weakened; so that conspiracies and intrigues can readily pur- 
chase support and at any rate need fear no strong opposition. 
In a word, it is the perspectives of the mass which confer au- 
thority on the governors ; when the latter are no longer cloaked 
in authority, the probability of assassination increases. ; 

The second part of the hypothesis is that assassination is 
the more likely to occur when the regime stands in the way of 
rising power groups. The greater the disparity between the 
power position and potential of such groups the greater the 
stress toward enhancement of power position. And when the po- 
tential falls short of undisputed rule—because, for instance, 
of the strength of rival counterelites, or a too limited con- 
trol over the instruments of violence—assassination is an in- 
creasingly probable practice. As Lerner puts it uk 
tion is an index of the gap between the driving political impulses 
of men and the limits for their attainment set up by the exist- 
ing political forms.” ?? Of course, if the potential of the rising 
counterelite were sufficiently great, these forms would be swept 
aside altogether. dd f 

From this standpoint, the significance of concentration 
power is apparent. Clearly, little is to be expected from RE 
assassination of individuals with only & small share in the 
decision-making process (except as & symbol of protest, as 


29. See the article on “Assassination” by Max Lerner in ESS. 
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pointed out in the next paragraph). Conversely, Lerner ob- 
serves, "Where power is centralized in a single person assassina- 
tion recommends itself . . . as easily the best method for seiz- 
ing it." 29 ' 

In general, assassination functions as propaganda of ihe 
deed rather: than as an instrument directly effecting changes 
in power practices. It is significant because of its effect on the 
perspectives of both elite and mass, rather than by its im- 
mediate consequences on the power process. What is impor: 
tant in the power process is usually not the, particular individ- 
ual, but the bases of elite recruitment, and the nature of the 
practices flowing from the resultant pattern of control. These 
are rarely changed directly by assassination. But the latter 
may bring certain demands prominently into the focus of at- 
tention, and alter by terror 
both rulers and ruled. Predispositions against violence, and 
initially intense faiths and ] 
contrary effect; as is true 
Propaganda of the deed can 
dispositions. 


DF. A political revolution is a ra 
(authority structure) ; 7 
trol structure). 


dical change in the regime 
a social revolution, in the rule (con- 


Revolution has often been rega 
ess falling outside the “natural” course of political interaction. 
Such a viewpoint, having much in common with Aristotle's 
immanent teleology (but not his own political theory), is of A 
course normatively ambiguous, The “natural” can be speci- 
fied as such only by standards of valuation, which are rarely . 
made explicit. From the observational standpoint of political. 
Science rather than political philosophy no such discrimina- 
tion can be made. When political theory aims at the descrip- 
tion and explanation of the Political process rather than its 
justification, it must give to every part of this process the full 
weight and significance attaching to it by virtue of its empirical 
interconnections with the other parts of the process. From: 
this standpoint, revolution and the expectation of revolution 


are to be considered, as regular and important features of 
the political process.30 


rded as a pathological proc- 


80. Compare Tawney, 1931, 288: *In a world where revolutions, carried out 
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Revolution is characterized by radical methods of political 
innovation, whether on the level of formal or effective power. 
Nothing is said in the definition concerning the specific content 
of these changes (their direction) ; only the extent and method 
of the change determine whether or not it is revolutionary.?! 
In a political revolution the authority structures alone are 
changed, the underlying pattern of control remaining un- 
altered. An example is the replacement of a monarchy by a re- 
publie with the same ruling class and the same basis of elite 
recruitment—for instance, the American Revolution. In social 
revolution it is the patterns of control which are changed, 
as for instance in the Russian revolution. A social revolution 
is ordinarily a political revolution as well: basic changes in 
the control structure cannot be brought about easily within 
the framework of the old regime. The regime operates, as we 
have seen, to sustain the control structure with which it is as- 
sociated; the new patterns of control also require, therefore, 
new political forms.3? 

Changes in the social process sometimes extend beyond 


with varying degrees of violence, treachery, and heroism are the source whence 
the most respectable of states derive their title, to greet with cries of scandalized 
propriety a diagnosis which refers to them is obviously . . . either naif or in- 
sincere.” 

81. Compare Michels, 1915, 3-4n.: “The expression ‘revolutionary’ is fre- 
quently applied simply to the struggle for liberty conducted by inferior classes 
of the population against superior, if this struggle assumes a violent form, 
whereas logically [that is, by the definition chosen] revolution implies nothing 
but a fundamental transformation, and the use of the term cannot be restricted 
to describe the acts of any particular class, nor should it be associated with any 
definite external form of violence. . . . From this outlook, the concepts ‘revolu- 
tionary’ and ‘reactionary’ (‘reactionary’ as.contrasted with conservative), ‘rey- 
olution’ and ‘counter-revolution,’ fuse into a single whole. It is moreover utterly 
unscientific to associate with these terms moral ideas whose theoretical bearing 
is purely evolutionary [sie]. Yet we have to remember that in political matters 
such judgments of value may be effective means of struggle towards political 
and sometimes also towards moral ends; but they are apt to lead us astray 
if we use them to aid us in defining historical tendencies or conceptions.” 

82. When, however, a counterelite acquires power without mass support, it 
may preserve the forms to disguise changes in the control patterns. Compare 
Machiavelli, Discourses, I, 25: “He who desires or attempts to reform the gov- 
ernment of a state, and wishes to have it accepted and capable of maintaining 
itself to the satisfaction of everybody, must at least retain the semblance of the 
old forms; so that it may seem to the people that there has been no change in 
the institutions, even though in fact they are entirely different from the old ones. 
For the great majority of mankind are satisfied with appearances, as though 


they were realities, and are often even more influenced by the things that 
seem than by those that are.” 
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i y: rell. The patterns with re- 
actices to other values as well am 
its all the basic values of the culture e vu c w ene 
i i < or instance, 

` ak of total revolution. This takes place, ' 
rau "primitive" culture is abandoned for the june. 
European. There is, of course, a continuous gradation bety 
all these types of political innovation. 


PROP. Social revolution occurs within a short time span 
only by the exercise of violence. 


None of the other political changes—succession, ao 
matic reform, palace revolution, political Pe a 
sarily deprives the elite of power; indeed, many of them ae 
strengthen the power position of the elite. In social rev ae 
tion, the power position is directly threatened, and the ‘ x 
meets the threat with every available means. When symbo 2 
goods and services, and diplomacy are exhausted or no long; 
effective, violence ensues. Voluntary relinquishment of Dowes 
—revolution by consent? is excluded by this hypotheses 
as indeed it was by the earlier hypothesis that power is aray 
exercised in the manner accepted by the power group as the 


5 5 ak . : : er. 
most economical way of maintaining and increasing its pow 
Michels observes (1915, 945), i 


A class considered as a whole nev 
position of advantage. It never re 
ciently powerful to c 
brethren.” 


" its 
er spontaneously surrenders Es 
cognizes any moral reason su : 

i i i TET: re 
ompel it to abdicate in favor of its “poo 


A political transformation can be brought about only by 
radical means. 


The time factor enters int 
n the control patterns ma 


with this expectati 


y supporting social peo 
e armed forces of the old regim 
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1S more r : á 
Jo am te impaired—with regard to both pre- 
s?s of the er um > factors—by the recurrent cri- 
1ce which the ari y janny situation. The revolutionary serv- 
on Revolution in d as A. Meusel points out (article 
ing the revolution i SS), is “not the active one of supply- 
passive one of | " | a military instrument, but the purely 
j| AM of leaving the tottering regime [rule] defense- 
Social rev b 
mass, This eiie then, occurs only with direct action by the 
pattern of palac ecu’ of its “radical” character. The typical 
revolution nay “ revolution is action by a clique; and political 
in a coup d'ét carried out by n relatively small power group 
tails a much at. Social revolution, on the other hand, en- 
Cal situation in thoroughgoing reconstruction of the politi- 
however well ser could be carried out by any such group, 
e mass, A iue d without the active participation of 
cient conditio ul counterelite is a necessary but not a suf- 
ution occurs da t or social revolution. On this hypothesis, revo- 
lowest point b 7 when the value position of the mass is at its 
1927, 33-4), ut at a relatively high one (compare Edwards, 
lrect cT 5 
: s CREAN Gerade of the mass in social revolution has 
ance, writes ise T no. Marxist theory. Trotsky, for 
23 , 


The 
Most indub} 
raice of the abitable feature of a revolution is the direct inter- 
week is for us ires in historic events. . . . ‘Che history of a reyo- 
asses into the ae of all a history of the forcible entrance of the 
realm of rulership over their own destiny. 


This ; 
is is 
not to 
sa S fe ENTE 
y that mass action in revolution 1s 1n accord 


with GI: 
plieit k 
itly formulated plans and programs; neither, on 


he oth 
f er han DES 
ollows th d, is it merely a response to agitation. The mass 


gem e leadersh; 
Positionally forte ship of a counterelite on the basis of predis- 
Wer pattern sa a eu of opposition to the established 
. For brief periods, it may act independently of 
it often constitutes 


in the revolutionary 
» BSS): “When the 


493. Wh 

itse] ere the arı 

Proc autonomous Y does retain its fighting effectiveness, 

authorit The point is power, and plays an independent role 

its d nominally ee by L. H. Jenks (“Armed Forces, 

Part of ia Such control aes of the army does not or cannot actually exercise 

emplifieg. independent and lapse into other hands and the army may play the 
» for instance, į nd often deciding political factor." This is clearly ex- 

€, in the history of the late Roman Empire. 
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such leadership; but some leadership—rank-and-file consella- 
i ears as action continues. 

he Contitimation of a social revolution, once initiated, de- 
pends on continued participation by the mass (the revolution 
is not “complete” till the counterelite has is fact sufficient 
power to maintain itself). Such continued participation pre- 
sents greater difficulties for the counterelite than the initial 


acts of revolutionary opposition. As Machiavelli tersely puts 
it (The Prince, VI, 5), 


The nature of the people is mutable; it is easy to persuade them of 
anything, but difficult to keep them in that persuasion. Hence the 


prophet should be so well prepared that when they no longer be- 
lieve he can make them believe by force. . 


In particular, therefore, the revolution must proceed (or be 
symbolized to the mass as proceeding) from one success to an- 
other. The mass is far less favorably predisposed to withstand- 
ing even temporary setbacks than is the counterelite. Thus 
the counterelite as well as the elite strives to set limits for mass 
action; for, as was pointed out in the preceding paragraph, 
the mass may break away from the leadership of the counter- 
elite, and it is the more likely to do so as deprivations multiply 
in the course of the revolution. The counterelite cannot attain 
power without the instrumentality of the mass, but the in- 


strument is a threat to its own position as well as to that of the 
elite it seeks to supplant.?: 


PROP. Succession, programmatic reform, and palace revo- 


lution function as Substitutes for politica] and social revolu- 
tion. 


The hypothesis is twofold: first, that the less fundamental 
changes have the (proximate) consequence of reducing the 
intensity of predispositions favorable to the more fundamen- 


tal ones; and second, that the changes oceur because of expec- 
tations of this consequence. 


Every succession, programm 
tion alters the structures of t 
fications, and demands simply 


atic reform, or palace revolu- 
1e mass's expectations, identi- 


s, : a because of the overt change in 
the political situation. Opposition perspectives in the mass are 


not ordinarily directed to the adoption of fully specified pol- 
84. See, on this point, J. B. S. Hardman on "Masses" in ESS. 
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icies, but toward a more or less unspecified “change in policy.” 
(This is exemplified, for instance, in the American electorate’s 
voting for the “outs” in periods of deprivation and for the 
“ins” in periods of indulgence regardless of the absence of 
significant principled differences between the two major par- 
ties.) Thus the less fundamental changes weaken demands for 
the more fundamental ones because the latter are in considera- 
ble degree simply demands for “a change.” The process is 
reinforced by the elite's symbolization of the less fundamental 
changes as being more fundamental than in fact they are. A pal- 
ace revolution is almost invariably symbolized as a change not 
merely in governors but in power practices and value distribu- 
tion ; reform is always represented as *sweeping" and perma- 
nent; even a succession with continuity of policy may never- 
theless also be designated as a *New Deal." (In the same way 
political revolution may have the proximate consequences of 
weakening demands for social revolution, and may be symbol- 
ized as such; this is exemplified, to a degree, by the February 
revolution in Russia.) 

On the hypothesis, it is because of these considerations that 
the less fundamental changes are brought about by the elite. 
Of course reforms occur in response to intense demands by 
the mass ; but these demands are effective only as threats—how- 
ever implicit and indirect—to the power position of the elite. 
Bismarck’s policy of social reform, for instance, resulted from 
explicit considerations of this kind. Trotsky states the point 
in general terms (1936, I, 246) : 


It is indubitable that under pressure from the popular mass, ruling 
classes have more than once in history made concessions. But “pres- 
sure” means, in the last analysis, a threat to crowd the ruling class 
out of the power and occupy its place. 


It may be repeated that on the present view the threat does 
not stem directly from the mass, but is constituted by the 
possibility of mass support for a counterelite. 

Politieal theorists (for instance, Friedrich) sometimes speak 
of constituent power as the “residuary power of a not incon- 
siderable part of the community to change or replace an es- 
tablished order by a new constitution.” If this power is under- 
stood in a formal sense, it is by no means characteristic of every 
body politic. The sub jects of a king ruling by divine right, for 
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instance, do not have the formal power of abolishing the mon- 
archy, or even replacing the king by one of their own choice. 
In general, the formal constitution may or may not make pro- 
viso for its own abolition or even amendment. On the level 
of control rather than authority, constituent power is in fact 
the power of making revolution. This power is, indeed, uni- 
versal (though not, to be sure, the power of making successful 
revolution), and this fact is thus an important consideration 
for every elite. As Willoughby declares (1911, 282-3) : 


The fact is, as must be apparent to all, that there are limits to the 
endurance of any people, however patient, unenlightened, and sub- 
missive, and when oppressed beyond this limit they will prefer the 
evils of open resistance to those of submission; and if this oppres- 
sion be carried so-far as to excite the opposition of the entire peoples: 
or a large portion of them, the ruling powers will be overthrown. 
These are facts that are necessarily recognized by every ruler. 


The present hypothesis is that such recognition enters as & 
consideration in every extensive reform. 

It is to be added that the hypothesis deals only with the 
proximate consequences of succession, programmatic reform; 
and palace revolution. Their more remote consequences may 
nevertheless be to increase the likelihood of political and social 
revolution. They increase the politicization of the mass, 
strengthen expectations of changes in the control structure 
and value distribution, and weaken the old symbols of author- 
ity. And they may also enhance the value position and thus 
power potential both of the mass and of various counterelites- 

PROP. The course of r 
each participant grou 
position for itself, 


evolution is sought to be limited by 
p to the attainment of a favorable power 


This hypothesis rejects the conception of revolution 8$ 
carried out by a coalition of opposition groups “working toj 
gether for the common good,” the allocation of power among 
these groups to be determined after the elite is overthrown. It 
asserts, on the contrary, that revolution is a process of internal 
power striving among revolutionary groups as much as ? 
conflict between these groups and the elite. There is power 
balancing among the various counterelites, as well as between 
them and the elite they seek to supplant. 
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In particular, the social revolutionary movement comprises 
always more limited opposition groups, seeking only a palace 
revolution (change in governors), or only a political revolu- 
tion. As the more limited aims are attained, support will be 
withdrawn by the groups having those aims, and they may in 
fact actively oppose the further course of the revolution.?? 

Even a social revolution falls short of totality. It is limited 
to changes in the control structure, and does not necessarily 
extend to other values than power except as these are directly 
affected by that structure. Hence it comes about that sections 
of the old elite continue to belong to the elect (with regard to 
wealth and well-being, for example). Such sections of the 
elite may be prepared even to support the initial stages of 
the revolution in the expectation of being able to limit its fur- 
ther development by the power accruing from their support. 
Similar considerations arise from the fact that even the con- 
trol structure is not completely transformed. Techniques are 
retained, and with them specialists in the appropriate skills. 
Thus partial control remains in the same hands, those of a 
relatively permanent subelite (civil servants, specialists in pro- 
duction, and so on). This subelite, too, may give limited sup- 
port to the revolutionary movement. 


PROP. The counterelite constitutes the initial elite of the 
new power structure. 


“The members of the first following," says R. Schmidt 
(“Leadership,” in ESS), “are destined to constitute the lead- 
ing class of the reorganized state, of which they are the nu- 
cleus.” This is due to the fact that, as Schmidt observes, “the 
reconstruction of a state presupposes the existence of a trained 
hierarchy to replace the nucleus of the old state.” Such a hier- 
archy is provided by the counterelite. 


35. Compare A. Meusel, article on “Revolution” in ESS: “The closer a social 
group is to its goal, the less likely it is to undertake revolutionary action and 
the more eagerly it will exploit a revolution for its exclusive benefit. After the 
first concessions have been gained, the groups which have thereby achieved 
emancipation . . . tend to withdraw from the revolutionary struggle and to con- 
stitute themselves a new party of law and order.” One of the techniques by 
which such groups strive to limit the course of revolution, Meusel points out, 
is to symbolize its further progress as deprivational to those intermediate be- 
tween them and the most aggressive counterelite. 

36. Compare Catlin, 1930, 116: “Change in history has usually involved the dis- 
placement from power of those who held rule and wealth under an earlier regime, 
and who remain wealthy, but not powerful under the new regime.” 
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The point to the hypothesis is that revolution does not in 
general diminish the total amount of control or authority, 
nor necessarily decentralize or disperse it, but transfers it 
from one elite to another. The mass is directly active in revolu- 
tion, to be sure, and the resultant power practices may there- 
fore be more indulgent to it, but a power structure remains, 
and it remains roughly pyramidal. (The universality of the 


differentiation between elite and mass has already been dis-^ 


cussed.) The aim of revolution is not to widen the distribution 
of power—formal aims elaborated in the utopia are not in ques- 
tion here—but, for the mass, the aim is to improve its value 
position with regard to other values than power and, for the 
counterelite, to put power in its own hands. (Compare the 
popular slogan in the opening phases of theh Russian revolu- 
tion, *Bread and Peace!" with the Bolshevik slogan, “All 
Power to the Soviets!?). Far from always decentralizing and 
dispersing power, revolution may have the contrary tendency. 
This tendency becomes stronger in the degree of prior or- 
ganization of the revolutionary process. The revolution in- 
volves an internal power striving, as well as conflict with the 
old elite, and organization increases the potential of the striv- 
mg groups. The new-won power will thereby be effectively 
applied against rivals within the counterelite, with the justi- 
cation of “defense of the revolution.” This has been an im- 
portant element in the anarchist position. Bakunin would have 
; the revolution” occur as a spontaneous outburst of the masses; . 
its direction by a well-organized counterelite would “inevitably 
lead to a class dictatorship under an organized oligarchy.” 
Similarly, G. Sorel points out (Reflections on Violence, B. 
Huebsch, 1915, 118): 


It is, no doubt, with this p 
Bierce devilishly defined re 
the form of misgovernment.” 
_ The present hypothesis refers to the counterelite as only 
initially constituting the elite of the new rule. As was pointe 


henomenon in mind that Ambrose. . 
5 ^ 
volution as “an abrupt change in | 


E 


^ 
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out in the preceding hypothesis, the course of revolution brings 
to the fore not one but several counterelites. Continued in- 
ternal power striving may significantly alter the composition 
of the ruling group. In general, as the revolution becomes 
stabilized new skills become important, and the bases of elite 
recruitment shift accordingly. The agitator, for example, may 
give way to the administrator, and the specialists in symbols 
and violence to those skilled in diplomacy and the organization 
of production. 


PROP. Symbols of a successful utopia continue to function 
as ideology. 


In the prerevolutionary situation, the utopia marshals sup- 
port for the counterelite by symbolizing it as representing the 
mass and, particularly, the valid interests of the mass. It pro- 
vides, moreover, rival symbols of authority, and new princi- 
ples justifying the proposed redistribution of power. When 
the transfer of power occurs, the utopian symbols of identifica- 
tion, demand, and expectation replace the ideology of the 
supplanted rule and function in turn as the new ideology. Every 
new elite speaks a new vocabulary. 

_ As the revolution becomes solidified, effective power prac- 
tices may deviate more and more from the formal patterns 
elaborated in the erstwhile utopia. The disparity between for- 
mal and effective power, between principled and expediency 
Interests of the new elite does not, however, reflect itself imme- 
diately in the political symbols invoked. The new power struc- 
ture continues to be symbolized as the realization of the revolu- 
tionary Perspectives. As Pareto bitingly observes (1935, 1555), 


Burning today the idols they worshipped yesterday, emulating the 

reactionary” governments which they were wont of yore to vilify, 
they are concerned to create an impression that they still cherish 
the principle which they found so convenient when they were fight- 
Ing those governments.. 


Symbols effective enough to bring revolution to culmination 
cannot easily be abandoned when the revolution is won. New 
counterelites are continually brought forward by the power 
Process ; support of the mass remains a necessary condition for 
the stability of any rule. 

U 
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DF. The patterns of diffusion and restriction of revolution 
are the practices by which revolution is territorially extended or 
limited. 


X 


Revolution may have an effect in the world arena as well as 
in the body politic in which the transformation originates. 
Where this effect is marked, and the symbols of identification 
invoked are worldwide rather than parochial in scope, we may 
speak of the area of origination as a world revolutionary cen- 
ter. France—and more particularly Paris—was the center of 
a world revolutionary upheaval in 1789 and the years follow- 
ing. The “rights of man” were opposed to the privileges of 
the king and nobility; and presently these rights were sought 
by radical means, and claimed for all men everywhere, not only 
in France. In 1917 Russia was the seat of another world revo- 
lutionary transformation, this time in the name of the world 
“Proletariat” against the world “bourgeoisie” (and feudality). 

If total diffusion occurred, the world revolutionary pattern 
would become the pattern of a universal state. Both the French 
and Russian patterns Stopped short of universality ; they were 
partially diffused and partially restricted. If there had been 
total restriction, the pattern would have disappeared (as ef- 
fective in the world arena), 

Various patterns of restriction may be invoked. Restriction 
by revival is the modification of the revolutionary pattern by 
reactivation of earlier patterns. (Such revivals may occur 
either within or outside the center.) The pattern of strong ex- 
ecutive power was rejuvenated in France after the initial phases 
of supremacy of the assembly. In Russia, the institution of 
money was only one of the many former practices incorporated 
after the early period of experiment with “war communism.” 
The sentiments connected with nationalism and patriotism 
were reactivated in the Russian pattern after the dogmatic 
phase of revolutionary internationalism and antipatriotism. 
Some of the revivals outside Russia and France were extremely 
reactionary, ancient institutions being given renewed support 
m opposition to the threat presented by the revolutionary cen- 
ter. In Hungary, for instance, the failure of the brief Soviet 
regime was followed by many efforts to do away with liberalism 
and to reinstate the feudal past. B 

Restriction by partial incorporation consists in limiting the 
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scope of the revolutionary center by adopting some features of 
the center pattern. In struggling against France older elites 
found it expedient to make many concessions, such as adopt- 
ing the appeal to mass patriotism and nationalism. Often the 
recruiting base of the elite was enlarged, and such institutions 
were copied as universal suffrage, written constitutions, and 
bills of rights. The vocabulary of the “Great Revolution” was 
no doubt more widely diffused by partial incorporation than 
the operations originally linked with the words. Elites pro- 
tected themselves in the same way from the inroads of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, often increasing the- frequency with which 
terms like *Socialist? or *Socialism" were invoked, and mul- 
tiplying the social security functions of the state. 

Restriction by functional differentiation consists in reject- 
ing the initial world revolutionary pattern in the name of new 
key symbols. The “liberal” revolution was not functionally 
differentiated until the Communists (Socialists) began to 
attack its basic claims, to declare that the plutocrats were the 
winners, not the “people,” and to incite against the “plutoc- 
racy” in the name of the “proletariat.” The first great chal- 
lenge confronting the Russian Revolution was in the name of 
“race.” (Actually the concept of “race” was given modern 
form parallel with, and to some extent derivative from, the 
economic class analysis of Marx.) In the name of achieving 
political conditions that would make possible the breeding of 
an “Aryan” elite, the Nazi racists scorned the economic ma- 
terialism of the Communists and put forward an equally sweep- 
ing version of human destiny. Another challenge—but one 
that has not yet made itself as potent as the racial myth—re- 
jects the claim of the Russians to speak in the name of the 
whole working class, declaring that the proletariat has been 
betrayed into yielding power to a new ruling class of *bureau- 
cratic collectivists.” 

The process of diffusion, on the other hand, is not limited 
to the adoption of the initial world revolutionary pattern, the 
institutions proclaimed and put into effect during the early 
phases of revolution. It is convenient to distinguish from this 
initial pattern the world revolutionary pattern of the epoch, 
the institutions, deriving from the revolution, common to the 
major states of the world after the revolutionary process has 
gone forward for some time. 
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' Although the revolution in France did not keep to the initial 
form, nor did it bring about a world state, the new institu- 
tions contributed to and shared in the new adjustment of in- 
stitutional life among the major powers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There was a general liquidation of feudal perspectives 
and operations, and a rise of nationalism, industrialization, and 
democratic ideologies. A parallel development may occur in 
our period as the movements given so much impetus by the Rus- 
sian Revolution come to rest, and common institutions are ap- 
proximated throughout the globe. 

However; the outlines of the wo 
our epoch are far from clear. In a bipolarizing world of con- 
tinuing crisis, considerations of fighting effectiveness may favor 
the rise to power of elites which are recruited in the main from 
the military and the political police. One or more garrison- 
prison states may eventually encompass the globe. If the factors 
sustaining these developments persist, the direction of recent 
history will be reversed. Instead of enlarging the domain of 
mobile societies, the trend will be toward the restriction of mo- 
bility and the restoration of caste. But it is not “inevitable” 
that this “developmental construct” will be corroborated by 


rld revolutionary pattern of 
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SYNE Internatipna! Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction deals, 
as its title indicates, from a scientific point of view with those problems 
“of economic and social planning which are of such an urgent nature in 
Leo the present world situation. It was founded by Dr, Mannheim, formerly Prò- 
, féssor of Sociology in the University of Frankfurt-on-Main, and late Professor 
pe of Education, London University, who was one of thé leading authorities on 
these subjects, and whose own books, /deology and Utopia and ‘Man and Society in 

an Age of Reconstruction, won a unique place in modern sociological literature. 
To-day a Library devoted to the study of society and to contemporary social 
problems can only be adequate if ‘conceived on an international scale, The 
material and moral difficulties in which the modern world is involved are 
"immense; arid solutions of these difficulties cannot be found in any one country. 
At the psesent ju re itis especially important that scholars of this country 
» should co-operate with those of the U.S.A., and Dr. Mannheim, who.was as well 
H; known in America as in Europe, made it his special business:to-enlist the 
help of scholars in America, and, indeed, in all parts of the world where men are 
ostill free to think, t $ 

_@ "rhe growing demand for sociological books hows that an increasing number 
Di of people are seeking for an understanding of the | isis in which they are involved; 
they realise that'their fate depends on their vigilance. There is a general feeling, 
* which grows more urgent every day, that the mere suryiyal of this country, still 


n More its future significance in the world, depends on our ability to develop in ~ 
P d : 


thought and in practice our own pattern of social reconstrüction, which ma: 

nei ‘then become, with necessary modifications, a model for the new World Order. | 

. This spontaneous interest in social and economic affairs can only become 

E creative: if it is based on realistic research. ‘The.guidance which society needs 

.1.. §annot be adequately supplied by the publicist, propagandist gr popular leader; 

+ » dt must be a spontaneous expression of the people ‘themselves, and can only 

` come as a result of painstaking efforts of self-education, alljéd to wide knowledge 
_ ~and balariced judgment. É fos 

, lie Intérnational Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction has there- 

«fore been. planned in sections to meet the progressive needs of the reader. These 

~ «Sections include not only pioneer research of a specialised nature but also 

books of a far more general*educational value, as well as text-books and selected 


; x : .teddings on various sociological topics which will prepare the ground for the 
AR derstanding of the more advanced works. 
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